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Our artist on the succeedin has given 
us some of the fruits of his professional midsum- 
mer rambles. The good people of Boston are 
not entirely exempt from obedience to that im- 
pulse which leads mankind to see the greatest at- 
tractions in the remotest scenes. Many hie 
away to the White Mountains and Kaatskills, 
who have never climbed Biue Hill or Powder- 
horn Hill. Persons see beauties in the Bay of 
Naples, who never detected the ch of our 
own Boston Harbor, or, very like, go into exta- 
cies on little strips of British sand, utterly for- 

tful of such glorious places for rides or ram- 

les as Chelsea and Nahant Beaches. Still, 
there are enough to appreciate home beauties; 
and now and then, when the tide of fashionable 
py op sets forth to Newport, Coney Island 
and the Rip-Raps, there may be found some edi- 
- tor bold enough to insinuate that Boston is itself 
a watering-place, and there are localities within 
easy walking or riding distance, well worthy of 
being patronized. ell—with these pictures be- 
fore us, we again go back, in imagination, to the 
shore of that sounding sea, which has been false- 
ly charged with monotony, but which even in a 
calm, has its dimples, its smiles and frowns—its 
thousand modes of expression. We listen to the 
plaintive murmurs of the waves as they die in 
music on the beach, to the wild battle-music of 
the billows when the ire of old Neptune is raised, 
and he sends his crested warriors to storm the 
barriers against which he wages an undying war- 
fare. Or we loll in some shady nook, the shal- 
low pretence of reading abandoned, and gazi 
out on the face of the waters, follow the course 
the white sails, and giving a loose rein to-the 
fancy, conjure up a thousand pleasing visions. 
We attach ourselves to some white-winged bark, 
and try to imagine who are on board—what 
little thus segregated from the mass of 


We think of 


leys, and cast their anchors in the farthest 

vens. Or we think of the gallant Genoese steer- 

ing towards immortal fame in a frail caravel, 

such as the boldest pilot of to-day would hardly 
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venture in. The romance of the sea and the 
seashore is inexhaustible. They have their su- 
perstitions, their legendary tales, their history, 
and, above all, their poetry. But if there are 
those whom neither poetry nor association nor 
beauty move, still against the dear delights of 
bathing, fishing and fish chowders few are proof. 
Hence our illustrations of to-day, we think, can- 
not fail to prove acceptable. The first in the 
series is a sketch of the old fish-house at the end 
of Chelsea Beach, which, by the way, is five 
miles long, and one of the longest, if not the 
longest, sea beach in the Atlantic States. The 
building in our sketch has certainly an “ ancient 
and fish-like”’ odor about it, but it, nevertheless, 
is aspot around which many pleasant associa- 
tions cluster. In front of it are a group of men 
coopering casks, while the shore is lively with 
ure seekers. The second engraving repre- 
sents Long Island Head Light, sketched from the 
steamboat wharf, a part of which is seen in front, 
covered with fi . Our third view is of the 
Eutaw House, Long Island, a commodious build- 
ing anda pleasant resort. The view is sketched 
from the headland on which the lighthouse 
stands. On the right is a schooner, and a a 
of men are en in wheeling ballast on le 
The next view is a very pretty scene, in which 
the most prominent feature is the Atlantic 
House, a beautiful resort for recreation and com- 
fort. Itis the first house on the beach, and the 
stopping-place of the omnibus from Boston 
through Chelsea and North Chelsea—a very 
retty village, by the way. The fifth view de- 
neates the Neptune House. It is the next 
house beyond the Atlantic. In front of the 
house is a swing in full blast. Our last picture 
is the Robinson Crusoe House, Chelsea > 
It is the last hotel on the beach. The boat- 
house, summer-house, and all the surroundings 
are accurately sketched. 

We: have previously given sketches of the 
marine scenery of our beautiful harbor, and have 
enumerated some of the prominent places of in- 
terest where the lovers of quiet and relaxation 
from the activities of a crowded business life 


islands and towns on the coast are the constant 
resort of multitudes for this purpose. Among 
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them is one which has re- 
cently become quite popular 
in this respect The pretty 
little town of Winthrop fur- 
nishes a pleasant resort dur- 
ing the warm season. Says 
a recent writer, descanting on 
its excellencies, “This is 
is 1% the most attractive residence 
zi through the warm season, in 
my judgment, to be found in 
Massachusetts, or indeed New 
England. A_ distinguished 
gentleman of wealth and 
taste, from Maryland, nog 
spending a few weeks here, 
recently said to me that he re- 
garded it as a far more desir- 
able resort in hot weather 
than either Newport or Na- 
hant. From this opinion, I 
am quite sure, but few per- 
sons of judgment would dis- 
sent, after an acquaintance 
with the place. The town is 
a peninsula, connected to 
North Chelsea by a narrow 
neck of land, and reaching 
out into the neighborhood of 
the beautiful apper islands in 
Boston Harbor. It extends 
perhaps a mile and a half 
from east to west, and about 
the same distance from north 
to south, and is bounded on 
east, south and west by 
water. Its land is chiefly ele- 
vated and dry, with a few in- 
considerable valleys and a 
strip of low ground, partly 
marsh on the eastern side, 
stretching down to Point Shir- 
ley, opposite Deer Island.” 


Some little raphical 
description of ton Har- 
bor, though not new to the 
denizens of this metropolis, 

may not be without interest 
to those more remote from 
this locality, and we therefore 
Ny | ent a general view of the 
arbor and its surroundings. 

Harbor opeus to 

sea between two points near 
four miles poe 
other— Point Alderton on 

Nantasket, and Point Shirl 

| from the ocean by the penin- 
ill sulas, of which these two 
points are the extremities, 
and a large number of islands, 
between which are three en- 


trances. The main 

which is about three 4 
southeast of the Navy Yard, 
and so narrow as scarcel 
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dence and Fort Warren. A passage north of 
Governor’s Island is also protected by Fort War- 
ren. A new fortress, of great size and strength, 
now nearly completed, on George’s Island, 

8 the entrance to the outward or lower 

. The entire surface included within 
Point Alderton and Point Shirley, is estimated 
at seventy-five square miles, about half of which 
affords good rage ground for vessels of the 


largest class. It is easy of access, free from 
sandbars, and seldom obstructed with ice. The 
whole is thickly studded with islands, and is the 
reservoir of several small streams, among which 


are the Mystic, Charles, Neponset, and the 
Mesatiquet’ River. 


THE DAUGHTER’S SACRIFICE. 

Mary Goldthwait was sitting by the well-filled 
grate in her father’s drawing-room. It was on 
a cold evening in winter, and the wind howled 
mournfully around the street corners and 
through the narrow lanes and alleys. was 
a pale, slim girl, but possessing a beauty which 
even the most fastidious could not have ques- 
tioned. Her hair, which was of a deep, golden 
brown, lay neatly waving upon a brow as ~ 
as snow, and the soft, lustrous eyes, which 
seemed to have the same deep, golden hue, shed 
a light from the soul which could only have em- 
anated from a source of purity and worth. She 
had seen eight-and-twenty years of life, and yet 
she remained a maiden, beneath her father’s 
roof. A close calculator of physiognomy would 
have said that Mary had some heart-grief that 
made her look so pale. So she had, though per- 
haps no one save herself, on earth, knew all her 
heart-secrets. She had lost a beloved mother 
when she was twenty, and since that she had 
seen one brother and one elder sister laid away in 
the tomb. She sat now with her small white 
hands clasped over her bosom, and her eyes 
turned downward till the long lashes lay like 

Iden cillings upon her cheek. 
Olea bee, in his great arm-chair, sat her 
father. He was a tall, slim man, whose head 
was white, and whose face was deeply furrowed 
by the hand of time. There were some kind 
marks upon his features, and some hard, cold 
ones ; but now he looked troubled and very un- 


Py: 

oy Mary,” he said, in continuation of a conver- 
sation already commenced, “for eight-and- 
twenty years | have found a home for you, and 
your every wish has been promptly met and 
answered. Your good has been my highest aim, 
and your peace and happiness my only joy. 
You are advancing in years, and your 
father must leave you alone. But I—I—cannot 
leave you at the mercy of the cold world. Now 
a good home is open to and you must ac- 
cept it. Men might call could’ they 
know all my motives; but 1 am sure you wiil 
not. A crisis has come; a volcano has grown 
up beneath my feet. In a few more short days 
it mast whelm me in utter ruin, if I be not saved. 
Mr. Smith has asked me for your hand. He has 
seen you at charch, and he has watched you 
narrowly. He loves you. He is wealthy—more 
wealthy than your father was. And he holds 
notes of mine, too—notes t6 the amount of a 
hundred thoasand dollars.” 


“ No—only the first of four; but I am holden 
for the whole. Yet the quarter part of that is 
more than sufficient to ruin me.” 

“And Mr. Smith makes my hand the 
equivalent ?” 

“Yes. Or—I must say, he has not said so. 
But he knows my situation, and knowing it, he 
has asked for the hand of my child. Ah, Mary, 
it does seem to me that God has kept your hand 
till now, that it might be the means of lifting 
your old father up from ruin. You have even 
rejected suitors whom I have favored ; but I do 
not think you have rejected a better man than 
Mr. Smith ” 

Ah, that old man had not forgotten one! He 
had forgotten a bright-haired youth whe once 
laid his heart = at 
years agone, mind went not so far. 

“ Now what shall I tell Mr. Smith ?” 

“ My heart is all broken and torn,” she said, 
pezing. sadly into her father’s face, “but m 

and is free. Tell Mr. Smith this. Tell him 
will give my hand to save my father, and — 
not to tell him that my Aeart is not in the y 
for I would not deceive him.” 

“O, you will love him, . He has prom- 
ised that you shall have all you can ask for, and 
I know he will be kind.” 

“T have said that I will marry him,” the fair 
maiden returned, “and so you may tell him. 
Bat you will only ouey deceive him did you 
tell him no more. Tell him my father has cared 
for me and protected me through a weary life, 
and that now I am ready to save that father from 
— Tell him this, and then he shall know 

“T shall tell him to come to-morrow evening, 
Mary; for sb he wishes. O, I know you will be 
happy. He will make you one of best of 
husbands. He is rich—very rich.” 

“In what, my father ?” 

The old man started at these words, for they 
were spoken strangely. 

“In the goods of this world, and in—in—hon- 
or and manhood,” he replied. 

Mary did not speak further, for she wished not 
to worry her father. She knew that his soul was 
already tortured by misfortune and commercial 
calamity, and she would not make her eacrifice 
for him ees 1, by casting a shade of re- 

upon him. 

Ere long old Andrew Goldthwait allowed his 
feelings to run in a more pleasing channel. The 
ruin which had stared him in the face was to be 

and in his soul he believed that his 
child would not be one whit worse off for the 
transaction. He knew Mr. Smith to be wealthy 
and he believed him to be a kind an 
honorable man. He fancied too that he could 
look into and read his daughter’s heart. He 
com she wept and sorrowed for the mother 
and brother sister she had lost, and that she 
objected to this match because she had resolved 
not to marry. But he flattered himself that at 
find her a happy w 

Ono the following evening Mary again sat 
the grate, in the drawing-room She was alos 
now, and her face was more pale than usual. 
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bat it did not twem- 
ble. She looked 
up into his face, 
and she saw a man 
of medium height, 
with a high brow, 
eyes, and a 
neatl trimmed 
beard. He greet- 
ed her politely, and 
then took a seat. 
Some half an 
was spent in 
conversation, gen- 
erally between the 
two men, and then 
remarks grew 
gradually less, un- 
til a silence ensued. 
Nearly ten 
elapsed before an- 
other word was ut- 
tered, and the stil]. 
ness was oppres- 
sive, when the visit- 
or ne the spell. 


tone, 
“you are of course 
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“ Your father has spoken plainly with me,” 
resumed Mr. Smith. “ He has told me that you 
fear you have no heart to give, but that you will 
wean os Yet he assured me that you will 

to love me in time. I once tI 
should never love again, but the sight of your 
fuce dispelled the illusion. I will tell all 
and then you shall judge for yourself whether { 
"Stary bed sow bab the 

now fix upon 

speaker, and her 
wistful expression. 

“Long years 
she loved me in return. I was young , and 
I only thought of love, and I did not dream that 
fate could crush my soul’s dearest hope. That 
fair girl was all to me. I held her in my soul as 
my very life, and not a —_ had I of the 
future but ’twas of her. And I knew that she 
loved me as well, for she had told me so a hun- 


dred times. Bat a terrible crash came upon my 
joys. My idol’s father was bam I was 
poor. He was a merchant—I only a humble 


clerk. When I told him of my love, he spurned 
me from his door, and bade me never enter it 
again. O, Heaven, what a wreck of soul was 
that! Who shall picture the utter midnight of 
its wailings, ts x griefs? A 
crushed and broken ion, fled from the place 
where my love had grown up, and in the heat 
and whirl of business, I tried to forget my sor- 
rows. Worldly fortune seemed to single me out 
as its especial favorite. My wildest and most 
reckless transactions turned out well, and 
seemed to fly out, as if by magic, from every- 
thing I pl my hands to. Thus passed away 
eleven years, then I came to this city, where 
I settled down. That was one year ago. I saw 
you, I loved you ; tay ai crushed heart 
and let the tide of love forth. I asked the mer- 
chant again for his child, and—and—” 


seemed to have passed like magic from the cal- 
endar of the past; it seemed only yesterday that 
a loved youth told his tale of love, for since then 
only grief had been hers, and grief was no more 
now. She sank forward, and on the next mo- 
ment she was clasped to the bosom of the man 
who for long years had possessed her heart. 

“James Smith!” gasped the old man, start- 

to his feet in astonishment. 

‘Yes, sir,” returned the younger man looking 
up through his tears, but yet holding the loved 
one in his embrace. 

“The James Smith who used to be my 
s clerk ?” 
“Yes, sir, the very same. Do you retract 
romise ?”” 
“No, ne, no! O, my soul, no! Take my 
child—take her, and if you love her, forgive her 
father.” 
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will not do. Let us forget all of the past but its 
joys, and look to the futare for what duty 
true love can give us. I am now content. 

“ And so am I,” uttered the aged parent. 

“ And what say you?” asked James, gazing 


into Mary’s face. 
“ Ah,” she replied, in atone too deep for mere 
ing emotion, “content were too poor a word 


THE VIOLENT HUSBAND. 
Mr. Eustace, a you ntleman of 

estate near Dublin, id Tre 
— beauty, and modesty, and lived with her, 
n general, with much ease and tranquillity, but 
was in his secret temper impatient of rebuke. 
She was apt to fall into little sallies of passion ; 
a as suddenly recalled by her own reflection on 
fault, and the consideration of her husband’s 


ago, that 
conversation the sisters fell into a little warmth 
and contradiction. He, who was one of that sort 
of men —_ are —_ unconcerned at what 
passes re them, into an outrageous pas- 
sion on the side of the sister. The person about 
whom they disputed was so near, that they were 
under no restraint from running into vain repeti- 
tions cf past heats; on which occasion all the 
aggravations of anger and distaste boiled up, and 
were repeated with the bitterness of exasperated 
lovers. The wife, observing her husband ex- 
tremely moved, begah to turn it off, and rally 
him for interposing between two people, who, 
from their infancy, had been angry and pleased 
with each other every half hour. But it de- 
scended deeper into his thoughts, and they broke 
up with a sullen silence. The wife immediatel 
retired to her chamber, whither her husband 
soon after followed. When they were in bed he 
soon dissembled a sleep; and she, pleased that 
his thoughts were composed, fell into a real one. 
Their apartment was very distant from the rest 
of their family, in a lonely country house. He 
now saw his opportunity, and, with a dagger he 
had brought to bed with him, stabbed his wife in 
the awaked in the but 
immediately imagining it was a blow py 
for her h d'by rufians, began to grasp im, 
end strove t0 awake and rouse him to defen 
himself. He still pretended himself sleeping, 
and gave her a second wound. She now drew 
open the curtain, and, by the help of moonlight, 
saw his hand lifted up to stab her. The horror 
disarmed her from further struggling; and he, 
enraged anew at being discovered, fixed his 
miard in her bosom. As soon as he believed 
had despatched her, he attempted to escape 
out of the window ; but she, still alive, called to 
him not to hurt himself, for she might live. He 
was so stung with the insupportable reflection 
upon her goodness, and his own villany, that he 
jamped to the bed, and wounded her all over 
with as much rage as if every blow was provoked 
by new aggravations. In this fury of mind he 
fled away. His wife had still strength to go to 
her sister’s apartment, and give an account of 
this wonderful tragedy ; but died the next day 


Some weeks after, an officer of justice, in at-" 


| 

to tell all feel, God grant th orget 
notin this great joy !” 

temper. It happened, as he, his wife, and her _ 
sister, were at supper together about two months 

The speaker’s lips trembled, his bosom seemed 
heaving with a powerful emotion. | 
“ Mary,” he said, in a breaking tone, “I have _ 
\ asked thy father, and he has told me—yes. Will q 
you be mine ?” | 
The maiden had no more doubt. Years 4 
| 
| 4 
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. “ Ah,” replied the happy suitor, as he led | 
Mary to a seat, and then reclined by her side, 
and drew her head upon his shoulder, “if I for- ag 
give, then I must remember a wrong, and that I | i 
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tempting to seize the criminal, fired upon him, 

as did the criminal upon the officer. h their 

balls took place, and both immediately expired. 
‘Home Journal. 
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THE GENTLEMAN. 


I have stated already that the forbearing use 
of power is a sure attribute of the gentleman ; 
indeed, we may say that power—physical, moral, 
purely social or political—is one of the touch- 
stones of genuine gentlemanship. The power 
which the husband has over his wife, in which 
we must include the impunity with which he 
may be unkind to her; the father over his chil- 
dren; the old over the young; and the young 
over the aged; the strong over the weak; the 
officer over his men; the master of a vessel over 
his hands; the magistrate over the citizens ; the 
employer over the employed; the rich over the 
poor; the educated over the unlettered; the ex- 
perienced over the confiding ; the keeper of a se- 
cret over him whom it touches; the gifted over 
the silly—the forbearing and inoffensive use of 
all this power or authority, or a total abstinence 
from it where the case admits it, will show the 

ntleman in a plain light. Every traveller 

nows at once whether a gentlemanly or a rude 
officer is searching his trunk. But not only does 
the use of power form a touchstone; even the 
manner in which an individual enjoys certain 
advantages over others, is a test. No gentleman 
can boast of the delights of superior health in 
the presence of a languid patieat, or speak of 
reat 2a luck when in hearing of a man bent 
own by habitual misfortune. Let the man who 
happily enjoys the advantages of a pure and hon- 
est life, speak of it to a fallen fellow-being, and 
ou will soon see whether he be, in addition to 
is honesty, a gentleman or not. The gentle- 
man does not needlessly and unceasingly remind 
an offender of a wrong he may have committed 
inst him. He can not only forgive, he can 
forget ; and he strives for that nobleness of soul 
and manliness of character which impart suffi- 
cient strength to let the past be truly past. He 
will never use the power which the knowledge of 
an offence, a false step, or an unfortunate expo- 
sure of weakness givee him, merely to enjoy the 
power of humiliating his neighbor A true man 
of honor feels humbled himself, when he cannot 
help humbling others.—Dr. Lieber. 


THE ROMAN MALARIA. 

I met a poor family of peasants driven by the 
malaria to seek at Rome gratuitous death A the 
hospital. The husband walked first, his head 
buried in his cloak; he had struggled to the last 
moment against his invisible assailant, but im- 
placable nature had conquered. The you 
wife followed him, faded by suffering, dying, 
carrgpg upon her bosom a dying child ; she went 
on hanically, heedless of the way, to deposit 
her burden in @ grave, and rest beside it. an 
still persists to out harvests from tracts in 
this fatal soil, the first autumnal rains 
@ peasant army descends the Sabine Mountains 
under the guideges of tin pifferari. The farmers 
enroll these moving colamns and send them in 
battalions to their districts; these battalions 
sometimes attach a hundred ploughs in order to 
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turn up the earth more rapidly. The day ended, 
they sleep on the ground, and the next morning 
regain the frontier. Nine months after they 
come back to the harvest; but this time it is to a 
veritable field of labor, the corn is reaped more 
hastily than it was sown, and when they have 
tied the sheaves, the laborers receive their salary 
and return home. * But all do not return; there 
are some who in the first hours of their labor 
totter and drop, turn towards their mountains a 
last look, and wrap their faces in their mantles, 
and afew days afterwards the pious brotherhoods 
pass over the plains to bury the dead fallen in 
the harvest-field of battle. —French paper. 


COOL IMPUDENCE. 


A short time since a rather genteel lookin 
oung man walked into the bar of the Woodru 
een and called for a whiskey — He was 
served, and after he drank the toddy he obtained 
a cigar, and sat by the fire and leisurely puffed 
it away. He then called for another teddy, and 
having placed it beneath his vest, he calmly but- 
toned his coat, pulled on his gloves, and turning 

to the bar-keeper, said : 

“ ready.” 

“You are ready, are you?” replied the bar- 
keeper. ‘“ Well, sir, your bill is twenty-five 
cents.” 

“ T was aware of that fact,” replied the patron, 
folding his arms and turning his face towards 
the door; “ and now I’m ready.” 

“ Ready for what?” 

“To be kicked out. Haint a darned cent— 
couldn’t do without liquor—been served like a 
gent—aint ashamed of my poverty—take your 
pay. Sir, kick me out.” 

The bar keeper finding that the chap was in 
earnest, obliged him with several applications of 
his boot toe, lustily administered. The idler 
bore it in good part, and after he had been kick- 
ed into the street, turned round and made a 

lite bow to the bar-keeper, and then apparent- 

in a merry mood, sauntered down the street.— 
Cincinnati ‘aper. 


“PLL KEEP ’EM AWAKE.” 


Near Newark, N. J., lived a very pious family* 
who had taken an ar as ae to raise, who by the 
way was rather underwitted. He had imbibed 
very strict views on religious matters, however, 
and once asked his adopted mother if she didn’t 
think it for the old farmers to come to 
church and fall asleep, paying no better regard 
to the service. ° She replied she did. According- 
ly before going to church the next Sunday he 
filled his pockets with apples. One bald headed 
old man, who invariably went to sleep during 
the sermon, particularly attracted his attention. 
Seeing him at last nodding and giving nasal 
evidence of being in the “land of dreams,” he 
hauled off and took the astounded sleeper with 
an apple square on: the top of his bald pate. The 
minister and aro congregation at once turn- 
ed around and gazed indignantly at the boy, who 
merely said to the preacher as he took another 
— in his hand with a sober, honest expression 
of countenance, “ You preach, I'll keep ‘em 
awake.” 
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A LONDON ALDERMAN’S NOSE. 

Suppose the case of a burly, jovial, corpulent 
with all its indorsements, riders, ad 


extra- 


parochial appurtenances, and Talicotian supple- 
ments, like a sow with her whole litter of 


a (to speak more respec) like 


abbey, with all its projecting chapels, orato- 
rios, ref ies and ab 3; and it will seem 
to age itself before its wearer —_ | air of 
port and a) riate com monship. speak 
not Gere of cumple but one of a 
thousand bottles, a polypetalous enormity, whose 


blushing honors, as becoming to it as the stars, 
crosses and ribbons of @ successful general, are 


trophies of past victories, the colors won in tav- 
ern campaigns. They recall to us the clatter of 
knives, the slaughter of turtle, the shedding of 
claret, the deglutition of magnums. urient 
and bibul ini ooze from its surface, 
and each berance is historical. One is the 
record of a Pitt Club dinner ; another of a corpo- 


ration feast; # third commemorates a tipsy ca- 


rousel, in support of religion and social order 
others attest their owner’s civic career, “until at 
last he devoured his way to the lord mayor’s 
, asa in a ch kes a 
house for himself by continually euting ;” and 
the whole pendulous mass, as if it heard the 
striking up of the band at a public dinner on the 
entrance of the viands, actually seems to wag to 


the tune of “0, the roast beef of Old Bngland !” 
—Horace Smith's Gaieties and Gravities. 


HOW INDIGO I8 PREPARED. 
The indigo is a shrub-like plant, two or three 
feet high, with delicate blue-green leaves, which 
at the harvest time—about the month of August 
—are cut close off to the stem, tied into bundles, 


and laid in great wooden tubs. Planks are then 
laid on them, and great stones to cause a pres- 
sure, and then water is poured over them, and 
after a day or two the liquor begins to ferment. 
In this process of fermentation lies the principal 
difficulty, and everything depends on Gicien it 
to continue just the proper time. When the 
water has acquired a dark green color, it is 
poured off into other tubs, mixed with lime, and 
stirred with wooden shovels till a blue deposit 
ae itself from the water, which is then 
to The substance, 

indigo, is t it into linen , through 
which = and as as 
digo is dry and hard, it is broken into pieces and 

ed up. Indigo is cultivated in the East In- 

ies to a considerable extent.—NV. Farmer. 


THE SAND IN EGYPT. 

The hes part in 
Egypt, as sa ture investigators 
much that would otherwise have disap > 
Miss Martineau says, in her “ Eastern Life,” “ If 
I were to have the choice of a fairy gift, it should 
be like none of the many things I fixed upon in 
my childhood, in readiness for such occasions. 
It would be for a great winnowing fan, such as 
would without injury to human eyes and lungs, 
blow away the sand which buries the monuments 
of Egypt. What a scene would be laid open to 
them! One statue and sarcophagus, brought 
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of old Memphis, and of other glorious cities, 
Fics. almost unbarmed under the sand? Who 
can say what armies of sphinxes, what sentinels 


of colossi, might start up on the banks of the 
river, or come forth from the hillsides of the in- 


terior, when the clouds of sand have been wafted 
away?’ All will be discovered in good time ; 
we are not yet ready for it; it is desirable we 
should be farther advanced in our power of inter- 
pretation before the sand be wholly blown away. 


THE PLEASURES OF BOTANY, 
The humblest flower that grows is really a 


wonder of the creation. W - = pee & 
simply as a temporary part o vegeta 

is the of the species pro- 
ceeding from the plant, but to form a new race 
of vegetables, or whether we look at it as one of 
those beautiful creations of a bountiful Provi- 


dence, who, not content with ministering to our 


substantial necessities, “hath made all nature 


beauty to the eye,” still, in either sense, these 
gem-spots of nature form a delightful subject for 
the study of a contemplative mind. But how 
much is this pl d, if we call in the 
aids of science to assist us in examining the 
more obvious beauties of the vegetable kingdom. 


It will then be seen that every part of the flower, 
from the gandily painted and expanded corolla, 


to the hair-like filament which serves for its foun- 
dation, have all their obvious and essential func- 
tions to perform. What can be more delightful 
than to walk with our Creator in the kingdom of 
his works? The more we study them, the moro 
we must admire their perfect adaptation to the 


traly godlike end of universal good.—Parting- 
ton’s Botany 


“ 


HOT, BUT GOOD. 

A good deacon recently addressing a Sabbath 
School, made a comb | the following anecdote : 
“Children,” contin the deacon, “you all 
know that I went to the legislature last year. 
Well, the first day I got to Augusta | took dinner 
at the tavern, and right beside me, at the table, 
sat a member, from one of the back towns, that 
had never taken dinner in a tavern afore in his 
life. Before his plate was a dish of peppers, 
and he kept looking and looking at them ; and, 
finally, as the waiters were mighty slow bringing 
on things, he up with his fork and in less than 
no time soused down on it; the tears came into 
his eyes, and he seemed hardly to know what to 
do. At last, spitting the pepper into his hands, 
he laid it down side of his , and, with a voice 
that set the whole table in a roar, exclaimed, 
‘ Jist lay thar and cool !’”—Portland Transcript. 


FREEDOM'S MARTYRS. 
Write every name—lowlier the birth, 
Loftier the death !—and trust that when 
On this regenerated earth 
Rise races of ennobled men, 
They will remember—these were they 
Who strove to make the nations free, 
Not only from the sword’s brute sway, 
But from the spirit’s slavery.—MILNEs. 


i 
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mound surface. Who knows but the greater 
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The first picture in the following series repre- 
sents a lively, bustling scene in the fruit market 
ofRotterdam. In the distance is seen the tower 
of the cathedral, and a long range of quaint old 
hou ses, the upper stories projecting over the base- 
men t. Fruits and flowers are arranged on stands, 
on the ground, and in booths, and an immense 
number of buyers throng about the dealers in 
these wares, and on the 
of Erasmus. As is 


ve himself, and by which he desired to be 
wn to ty ; and on each side of the ped- 
estal is a long inscription setting forth the praises 


tis a bronze statue 


WAN 
| 
Wace” 


FRUIT MARKET AT ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND. 


born.) But alas! “to what base uses may we 
come, Horatio!’ Erasmus’s birthplace is turned 
into a house for the sale of schiedam, gin bitters, 
and Bavarian beer. The cathedral is famous for 


stops! However, there are now some English 
. I cannot do better than 


816 
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: its organ. A recent traveller describing his visit 
to Rotterdam, says: “ We attended the cathedral 
in the afternoon ; all other Protestant places have 
but the morning service, and none in the week. 
The organ is one of the largest in Europe, and 
: was played beautifully; it has 6500 pipes 92 
Erasmus was the Latin name that Gerrit Gerritz rs 
: add the few words of Chambers on this cathedral 
and its service. ‘The forms of public worship 
of this very slippery reformer. Close by isa | differ veal little from those followed by the Scot- 
small house, and in a niche between two of the oo Poe The only remarkable pecu- 
windows is a plate with this inscription : “Hac | liarity wi I observed in the service, was the 
est parva domus magnus qua natus Erasmus.” hymna 
(Here is the poor house in which Erasmus wat | by the precentor, provious to the entrance of the 
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; also the use of an organ in assisting | 


clergyman 
the psalmody. The custom of the women sitting 
apart on chairs in the centre of the church was 
new to me, and I mp en is of ancient origin. 
Nothing can be more decorous than the devout 
demeanor of the whole co nm, all of whom 
for a few minutes in mental prayer on 
entering the church, and many also when the 
psalms are about to be sung. I shall never for- 
the impression made upon ~: mind, on hear- 
Coane congregation swelling the note of 
raise, and giving utterance with their whole 
to sentiments of devotion. The voices of 
the people, combined with the loud and thrilling 
— of oné of the largest organs in the world, 
rmed a burst of sound like the roar of thunder, 
and seemed as if about to rend the ancient gothic 
structure to its foundation.’ Rotterdam con- 
tains three churches where the service is wholly 
English ; an Episcopal, a Scotch Church, and a 
i called also the Dutch Reformed, 
each of them averaging a congregation of about 
200, with a Sunday-school of oe 50. Besides 
which—and this shows how different in ecclesi- 
astical arrangement Protestant Holland is to 
Protestant England—there are thirteen ministers 
—_ to preach in the various Calvinistic 
churches of the city, who preach in rotation, no 
minister being permitted to settle or be settled 
over a particular congregation. A list is drawn 
up every week, by the consistory, published on 
Saturday, called the ‘ Dominie’s brief je,’ and 


affixed to the doors of each charch in Rotterdam, 
from which the inhabitants learn where their fa- 
vorite preacher may be heard the next day. 


Of 
other churches there are in this city of nearly 
90,000 inhabitants, one French Reformed, three 
Roman Catholic, two Jansenists, one Jesuit 
church, one Jews ie (a very noble build- 
ing), one Mennonite or ist, one Lutheran, 
one Remonstrant church with three clergymen, 
besides several “ Dissenting” congregations, as 
they are here called, that is, offshoots from the 
different bodies named above. To this may be 
added that, with the exception of the Episcopal 
and Mennonite congregations, all are paid by 
and are under the supervision of the govern- 
ment.” Rotterdam is situated at the confluence 
of the Rotte with the Maas, or Meuse, 40 miles 
8. S. W. of Amsterdam. It is the birthplace of 
the naval hero, Cornelius Tromp, and of Jan 
Hendric van der Palm, the orientalist. It 
is favorably situated for and its canals ad- 
mit the largest ships. 

The next picture delineates the Lutheran 
Church at Amsterdam, a very building, 
surmounted by a dome. A fine effect is given 
to this picture by the sweep of this broad canal, 
with its clear, regular quays, its bridges, its shade 
trees, and its curious water-craft. The whole 
picture is an ble one, 

uiet beauty of Datch 
sterdam, unlike those of 
general very natrow—so narrow that a prome- 
nade through the crowded and brilliantly lighted 
streets is accompanied with many amusing diver- 
sions on one side and another, to escape » 
There are three streets, however, in 
Europe, each of them being 140 feet wide, Kie- 

zer's (Emperor’s Street), Heeren 
(Lord’s Street), and Princen Gragt (Princess 
Street), om each side of which are houses which 


tterdam, are in 
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look more like palaces than the homes of Dutch 
merchant princes. The most magnificent build- 
ing in Amsterdam is the Stadt-house, similar to 
the Hotel de Ville of France and Belgium. It 
was commenced in 1648, and rests u a fabu- 
lous sble depth piles, some 14,000, — to con- 
siderable in the swampy ground of the city 
of ninety islands ; it is indeed a noble structure, 
and one room in it, the grand hall, is superb. It 
if fifty-six feet wide, a hundred and twenty in 
length, and upwards of a hundred in height, and 
the walls being of white Italian marble, the im- 
pression on entering this noble room is perfectly 
overwhelming. 

We have selected a fine view in Ghent to give 
some idéa of the quaint architec- 
ture of Belgium. The buildings embraced in 
our view are almost Venetian in their character, 
lofty and highly ornamented. The water, boats, 
oa fi aad to the effect of the picture. 
Ghent is the capital of the province of East Flan- 
ders, and is situated on a plain at the confluence 
of the Lys with the Scheldt, on the Ternewzyn 
Canal, which communicates with the sea. It is 
a very old place, and is spoken of as a town in 
the 7th century. It would be unpardonable to 
leave Ghent without an allusion to its past histo- 

We quote the words of a favorite and well- 
known writer: “In the fourteenth century the 
Flemish towns were the most opulent and consid- 
erable in Europe; and of these, Ghent and Bru- 
ges were, in size, wealth, and population, perhaps 
scarcely inferior even to Venice. They were of 
right subject to the Earl of Flanders, and in or- 
dinary times he exercised by his bailiffs the pow- 
ers 0 gree in them ; but they had secured 
various franchises and immunities, which they 
guarded with jealeusy, and which, when need 
was, they rose in arms to defend. On such oc- 
casions they were seldom all joined in a league 
together; for the trading interests of several of 
them were in some respects opposite, and some 
would generally remain subject to the earl, and 
at war, therefore, with those which leagued 
against him. Hence arose those various crafts 
or guilds, of which Froissart speaks, and the long 
continued revolutions of the guilds against the 
government of the Earl of Flanders, and of the 

factions, consisting of the well to-do citi- 
zens, against both the guilds and the earls. Con- 
spicuous in the history of those times is the name 
of the citizen Jacques van Artevelde, who from 
a sense of duty espoused the =" cause, and 
became a while the poopie’ idol. His close in- 
timacy, however, with English Edward III., 
awakened suspicions in the minds of the fickle 
guilds, with whom in fact, he had never been 
thorobghly popular, on account of the even-hand- 
ed justice with which he administered his govern- 
ment. His popularity declined, slanderous accu- 
sations against him were circulated freely among 
the citizens, and he who by his talents, courage 
and wisdom had long guided the men of Ghent, 
was basely assassinated in his own house Philip 
his son, to whom uae. wife of Edward, 
stood mother, was then an infant; years pass- 
ed by, and he was called on by contending fac- 
tions to assume the government of the guilds, 
and to conduct the enterprise of the war raging 
between Bruges and Ghent. It was the old sto- 
of class legislation making itself obnoxious in 
the selfishness of fat and well-fed citizens, and in 
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the unreasonable claims of the of mariners, 
fallers, clothiers, etc., who imagined that the 
shortest way of getting rid of poverty was to shed 
plentifully of the blood of the rich. He who 
would study the past aright must not the 
“war of the Mallets” in France; Wat Tyler's 
insurrection in England, nearly contempora- 
neous; nor the still later upheavings of the sea 
of social life in the developments of Communism, 
Physical force, Chartism, Mormonism, and other 
_ — are all of them so many frantic e 

despairing men to solve a — 4 y 
— that cannot be solved wi Chris- 


INFLUSNCE OF MOTHEBS. 
other women, there stands 
first and in le the love of “ mother,” gaze 
as we may on other faces, our mother’s face is 
still the fairest, bend as we shall to other infla- 
ences, still over all, silent but mighty, reaching 
to us long gone years, is a mother’s influence. 


| 


| | 
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The heart may be at the time; fear, 
entreaty, the silent agony, all in vain, she may 
sink into her grave despairing ; but these are not 
lost, no prayer, no counsel, no appeal. When 
tossing oceans separate, and other scenes di 

when years have rolled their steady increase, 
care and toil and grief have joined to make the 
self-reliant man; when the grass waves 
above her grave—then audible to the soul as 
when first spoken to the ear, come those neglect- 
ed words to strengthen and to save. In the 
mighty want of his soul, the prodigal hears his 
mother’s voice, her hymn, her prayer, her pre- 
cept; flashes over him in his riot, a vision of her 
form kneeling by his bedside and teaching his 
innocence to pray. In upon scenes of sin and 
shame and license comes that pure, that holy, 
that all-loving presence. The wine cup falls; 
the tempter is at bay. A little child in spirit, 
but a giant in a new found strength, he dashes 
all away, and goes out into the world with new 
resolve and hope, to contend, not alone, against 
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the perils which had well nigh mastered him. 
Fall many a time, just at the crisis hour, you 
have known it, I have known it—a long forgot- 
ten word or look—a little waif floating down the 
tide of years—has borne the perilled soul into its 
safety. Do you remember that toast which was 

ven in the camp of the 20th Massachusetts reg- 
ment last Thanksgiving day—‘ Our Mothers” ? 
Did not it, and response made to it there, 
and wherever the knowledge of it went, speak as 
no eloquence of language could, to the all-per- 
vading, unquenchable influence of mothers ?— 
Rev. J F. Ware. 


WHERE DOES WOOD COME FROM? 
If we were to take up a 
amine it under a microscope, we should pro 
find it to contain a number of fragments of men | 
small broken pieces of branches, or leaves, or 
other parts of the tree. If we could examine it 
chemically, we should find yet more strikingly 
that it was nearly the same as wood in its com- 
position. Perhaps, then, it may be said, the 
young plant obtains its wood from the earth in 
which it grows. The following experiment will 
show whether this conjecture is likely to be cor- 
rect or not. Two hundred pounds of earth were 
dried in an oven and afterwards put into a large 
earthen vessel; the earth was then moistened 
with rain-water, and a willow tree weighing five 
pounds was planted therein. During the space 
of five years the earth was carefully watered with 
rain-water or pure water. The willow grew and 
flourished, and to the earth from being 
mixed with fresh earch, or dirt being blown upon 
it by the winds, it was covered with a metal plate 
full of very minute holes, which would exclude 
everything but air from getting access to the 
earth below it. After growing in the earth for 
five years the tree was removed, and on bein 
weighed was found to have gained one hund 
and sixty-four pounds, as it now weighed one 
hundred and sixty-nine. And this estimate did 
not include the weight of the leaves or dead 
branches which in five years fell from the tree. 
Now came the application of the test. Was all 
this obtained from the earth? It had not sen- 
sibly diminished; but in order to make the ex- 
periment conclusive it was again dried in an 
oven, and put in the balance. Astonishing was 
the result; the earth weighed only two ounces 
less than it did when the willow was first planted 
in it!—yet the tree had gained one h and 
sixty-four Manifestly, then, the wood 
obtained in this space of time was not obtained 
from the earth; we are therefore compelled to 
repeat the question, “ Where does the wood come 
from ?” e are left with only two alternatives ; 
the water with which it was refreshed, or the air 
in which it lived. It can be clearly shown that 
it was not due to the water; we are consequently 
unable to resist the perplexing and wonderful 
conclusion—it was derived from the air. Can it 
bet Were these great ocean spaces of wood, 
which are as old as man’s introduction into 
Eden, and wave in their vast but solitary laxuri- 
ance over the fertile hills and plains of South 
America, were all these obtained from the air? 
Were the particles which unite to furm our battle 
ships overborne the world about, not only on 
wings of air, but actually as air themselves ? 
Was the firm table on which I write, the chair 


on which I rest, the solid floor on which I tread, 
and much of the house in which I dwell, once in 
a form which I could not as mach as lay m 
finger on, or grasp in my hand? Wonderful 
truth—all this was air !—Life of a Tree. 


PULPIT ZHAL. 

No man was ever scolded out of his sins. The 
heart, corrupt as it is, and because it is so, grows 
angry if it be not treated with some 
and good manners, scolds back again. A 
mastiff will bear perhaps to be stroked, 
he will growl even under the o ion; but if 
you touch him roughly, he will bite. There is 
no grace that the spirit of self can counterfeit 
with more success than a religious zeal. A man 
thinks he is fighting tor Christ, and he is fighting 
for his own notions. He thinks he is skilfully 
searching the hearts of others, when he is only 
gratifying the malignity of his own; and chari- 
tably supposes his hearers destitute of all grace 
that he may shine the more in his own eyes by 
comparison. When he has performed this no- 
table task, he wonders that they are not convert- 
ed; he has given it to them soundly, and if they 
do not tremble and confess that God is in him of 
truth, he gives them up as reprobates, incorri- 
gible, and lost forever. But aman that loves 
me, if he sees me in an error, will pity me, and 
endeavor calmly to convince me of it, and per- 
suade me to forsake’ it. If he has great and 
good news to tell me, he will not do it engrily, 
and in much heat and discomposure of spirit. It 
is not, therefore, easy to conceive on what ground 
a minister can justify a conduct which proves 
that he does not understand his errand. The 
absurdity of it would certainly strike him, if he 
were not himself deluded.— Cowper. 


AN UXORIOUS MONSTER. 


While lying in Black River Harbor, Jamaica, 
two sharke were frequently seen playing about 
the ship. At length the female was killed, and 
the desvlation of the male was excessive. What 
he did without her remains a secret; but what 
he did with her was clear enough—for scarce was 
the breath out of his Eurydice’s body, when he 
stuck his teeth in her, and began to eat her up 
with all possible expedition. Even the sailors 
felt their sensibility excited by so peculiar a 
mark of posthumous attachment. And toenable 
him perform this melancholy duty the more 
easily, they offered to be his carvers, lowered 
their boat, and proceeded to chop his better half 
in pieces with their hatchets; while the widower 
opened his jaws as wide as possible, and gulped 
down pounds upon pounds of the dear departed 
as fast as they were thrown to him, with the 

t delight and all the avidity imaginable. 
make no doubt that all the while he was eati 
he was thoroughly persuaded that every mo 
that went into his stomach would make its way 
to his heart directly. ‘“ She was perfectly con- 
sistent,” he said to himself +“ She was excellent 
through life, and really she’s extremely good 
now she’s dead !”— Nautical Journal. 


The majority of human beings are mere tad- 
poles—dull promises of life, into whom there has 
not yet entered soul enough to classify them as 
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There she recollected that her casket of jewelry 
had been left in the house, and turned back to 
secure the treasure. In another moment, the 
overwhelmi meee SS of the avalanche fell with 
beneath it. When the morning 
of the churches alone rose 
above the white grave of the just before 
town. | The maiden perished a with her idol, 
sought to save escaped.— 

Home Journal. 


= 
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A GOOD MAN’S WISH. 
I freely confess to you that I would rather, 
when I am laid in the grave, some one in his 
manhood would stand over me and say, “ There 


, | lies one who was a real friend to me, and pri- 


vately warned me of the dangers of the 2 ae 
no one knew it, but he ai me in the time of 
need. I owe what Iam to him.” Or, | 
rather have some widow, with pan utterance, 
telling her children, “ There is your friend an 


A VIEW IN GHENT. 


mine. He visited me in my affliction, and Prasorng 
you, 7 son, an employer, and you, my da 
ter, a happy home in a virtuous family.” rf ony 
I would rather such persons should stand at my 

ve, than to have erected over it the most 

utifal sculptured monument of Parian or 
Italian marble. The heart’s broken utterance of 
reflections of past: kindness, and the tears of 
grateful memory shed upon the grave, are more 
valuable, in my estimation, than the most costly 
cenotaph ever reared.—Dr. Sharp. 


in a quiet valley of the Alps, beneath the shadow 
still ale which heralds the descending of ice. 
Me op his repose, he awoke his daughter, 
and with her hastened ‘towards the city gate. 
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WHEN I AM GOND. 


BY MARIA M. JONES. 


There’s not a friend in life's wide waste, 
Who will not pass as gaily on, 

And think that life’s wild pleasures taste 
As sweetly still, when I am gone! 


A few may weep, and some may sigh; 
But still grief will not go beyond 

A moment, and they’ll dry the eye, 
And smile as oft, although I’m gone. 


Others may wear a pensive look, 
And sing awhile a plaintive song; 

But they not long such things will brook, 
But back to life, though I am gone! 


No one at eve will seek my grave, 
And pass an hour with me alone; 

Some gayer scenes their hearts will crave, 
And they will go, although I am gone. 


No friend, as morn’s fair golden beam 


Shall throw her rays o'er earth's gay throng, 


Will pause, and of past friendship dream, 
And sadly feel—Maria is gone! 


No one across their breast will clasp 

Their arms, as though, if they were strong, 
They would my faded elf re-clasp— 

O, no, they will forget I'm gone! 


I've not a friend that will go back, 

And roam their memory scenes among, 
And tread the oft-repeated track, 

And weep, and say, “ Maria is gone!” 


Alas! alas! not once again 
Shall I to their young hearts belong; 
Past, like sweet music's thrilling strain, 
I die, and am forever gone! 


Yet, do I ask a tear, or sighs, 

Or pensive looks, or plaintive song, 
To say that in rememberance lies 

A thought of me when I am gone? 


No, such are but an outward show, 
And will not ever endure long; 
But should a friend wish to bestow 
Tokens to me when I am gone, 


Let them at night, ere sleep shall close 
Their eyes from busy scenes and throngs, 
Near to the cross of Christ repose, 
And pray for me when I am gone! 


Some spirit hovering near shall waft 
Its pleadings to our Maker's throne, 
And mine, delighted, in bebalf, 
Unseen will bless, when I am gone. 
20 


‘LOST TREASURES. 


BY AMANDA M. HALE. 


I am sitting to-night in my drawing-room, 
quite alone, for these lofty apartments never echo 
to the glad, soft voices of wife or child. There 
is a closed piano in yonder corner, it is one of 
Erard’s best ; but no magic fingers are here to 
call out the hidden harmonies. Music would 
sound strangely in this silent house. I notice 
that the servants speak in low tones and move 
about with light, careful step. 

I suppose something grave, perhaps stern, has 
grown about me in these years that I have 
given to getting rich. In my eagerness to amass 
wealth, I forgot that life was passing fast, and 
now, with my object gained, with ships on dis- 
tant seas, and warehouses filled, with bank 
stock and lands and houses, with elegance all 
about me, I find that the power of enjoyment 
has slipped away. 

No laborer upon my estate is so poor in the 
means of happiness as I. This is the bitter 
thought that forces itself upon me, whether I. 
stroll about my house looking vacantly upon the 
pictures, the rich furniture and the costly rows of) 
books that crowd my library shelves, or drive 
swiftly over the country in my luxuriously easy 
carriage, with my splendid thorough breds. 
What care I for art, for fine scenery, for the 
beauty and mettle of my horses. I come back 
jaded and unhappy. Instead of exhilaration, I 
find only weariness and disgust. 

To-night, sitting alone as I have said, I brood 
over my unfitness for the things in which others 
find pleasure. Faces and voices from the dead 
past arise to haunt me. Memories of simple, 
childish enjoyments, of early tender affection, 
even of love, that years of ambitious striving for 
wealth and place could not utterly destroy, come 
back to me. 

Something whispers that those innocent tastes, 
those fresh, pure impulses, that unselfish love, 
were the real treasures lost; alas! that I should 
do well if I could barter all the gold that I have 
worn out life in accumalating for even a tithe of . 
the happiness they once had power to give me. 
Lost treasures! nay, blindly, wilfully throwa 
away, ignored and scorned in the mad passion 
for wealth. Heaven forbid that any other should 
sit down like me, the meridian of life long past, 
with wealth enough to satisfy the veriest miser, 
satiated with material comforts, yet Tantalus » 
like, seeing the blessed boon of happiness forever | 
above his reach, doomed to go down the dark — 


| 
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declivity, yearning for the treasures long ago 
thrown away. 7 

I do not know what kindled within me the 
thirst for riches. I know not if it were a dor- 
mant taste sleeping all my youth up, and awak- 
ing with maturity or a new acquisition, growing 
gradually as I saw others around me engaged in 
amassing golden treasures. 

Once I thought I should be ,content to spend 
my life in the obscure country village where I 
was born. Then I had no other aim than to win 
& livelihood from the few hard acres which I had 
imherited. Looking down the vista of the ad- 
vancing years, I seemed to see myself older and 
more grave, sitting of an evening at my cottage 
door, counting the gains of the season, and talk- 
ing over future plans with the fair young matron 
within. 

Ethel’s blue eyes and sweet, sunny face, I be- 
lieved would gladden the humblest spot. Yes, 
I loved Ethel then, though in after years I treated 
her so hardly. We were playmates in childhood, 
walked the same path to school, shared our 
small joys and sorrows. I was her protector, 
more chivalric than when later I had grown 
ambitious. 

My companions grew up and went away from 
Glendale, some to return in a year or two for a 
, brief visit, clad in fine cloth, and wearing an air 
of fashion and style quite dazzling to the simple 
country folks. From others there came from 
time to time news of material prosperity. This 
one had been admitted as a partner in a large 
- mercantile house, another had obtained a place 
of honor and emolument. 

I was almost the only one who had remained 
at home satisfied to plod on in the humble ways 
of our fathers. Gradually I too grew discon- 
tented. Legitimate causes of complaint were 
numerous enough. The labor was hard and un- 
remitting, the mind was chained to a ceaseless 
round of small cares. There was no time for 
culture, for recreation. I might work from 
dawn to dusk, year after year, and yet gain 
nothing but a livelihood. 

I grew impatient of my position. If I had 


ability for other and perhaps higher work, who. 


shall blame me for wishing to exercise that 
power? My error lay in giving up my whole 
soul to the enticement of riches, my sin was in 
surrendering the sweetest thing life can give—a 
pure affection for a base material good. 

Just as my uneasiness and discontent reached 
its height, the stores of gold in California were 
discovered. A vast flood of emigration was 
poured toward the Pacific. Almost without con- 
sideration my resolution was taken. I went to 


Ethel—we had been engaged then for two years 
—I unfolded my plans, sought to dazzle her with 
my golden visions; but with what I now re- 
member seemed to me womanish weakness, she 
clung to the idea of separation. 

“ Three years is such a long time,” she said, 
her blue eyes growing humid again as she spoke. 

“ A mere trifle, Ethel. It will be gone almost 
before you realize it. Then I shall come back a 
rich man. I mean to build a new house on the 
old place, and lay out a lawn and garden such as 
we read of in novels, and I shall keep my horses 
and carriages, and we shall have nothing to do 
but enjoy ourselves, Ethel.” 

Still the shadow was not lifted from her face. 
I had not much patience with sentiment. My 
love for Ethel was a feeling that had somehow 
crept into my heart unknown tome. And now 
in the anticipation of a golden future I gave her 
up almost without regret. 

My home affairs were speedily arranged to suit 
a prolonged absence, and before many days I 
was with Ethel at her home for the last time. I 
suppose this thought was present to her mind as 
we sat down together in the slimly furnished 
parlor. I think the meagreness of the apart- 
ment had never struck me so forcibly as now. 
The striped carpet, the hard, wooden chairs, the 
moreen-covered sofa, the small, mahogany- 
framed looking glass over the table, the two tall, 
colored glass vases upon the mantel-piece, and 
the small attempts at ornamentation were a 
shabby contrast to the magnificently-appointed 
drawing-room of my imagination. Ethel must 
have divined my thoughts, for as my eyes re- 
turned to her face after glancing around the 
room, she said, with a little reproach in her 
voice : 

“We have been very happy here, though we 
have been poor. 

“Yes, Ethel,” I answered, “and we shall be 
still happier when I come home, if I am success- 
ful. I suppose you believe one may be happy if 
one is rich,” I added, jestingly. 

“Don’t you know what I fear, Andrew?” 
asked Ethel, gravely. 

The tender sorrow in her face touched me. 

“ What is it, Ethel?” I asked. 

“You know I would not say anything to 
wound you,” she replied, after a moment’s hesi- 
tation. “ I don’t mean to intimate anything dis- 
creditable to you if I say that I fear you may 
push your desire to grow rich too far ; you know 
how eagerly you throw yourself into anything 
which interests you, and I have fancied that I 
saw in you a—I don’t know what to call it—” 

“ A bit of the miser, eh?” I interrupted. 
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“ No, I would not give it a harsh name. Per- 
haps it is the desire for gain common to every 
person of enterprise and energy—only Yankee 
thrift. But I am afraid when you are away in 
California, alone, with nothing to draw you out 
in other directions, that you will concentrate 
your whole mind upon gaining wealth, and then 
a host of evils will ensue, of which your forget- 
ting me will be the least. There, Andrew, I’ve 
read you quite a lecture. Will you forgive 
me 

“ Very willingly, little preacher, for don’t you 
see—though of course, being a woman, you 
don’t—that you look at life and its affairs from a 
woman's point of view? That is, an entirely 
unpractical one, and that your sentimental refine- 
ments wont do at all in real life, though they’re 
pretty enough to romance about, and so your 
misgivings and forebodings don’t trouble me. 
And as for forgetting you, Ethel, I tell you hon- 
estly that the thought of coming home to enjoy 
my gains with you, is one that will do more than 
anything else to reconcile me to the privations 
that I shall experience. If there is a real feeling 
in my heart itis my love for you, Ethel.” 

And I was honest in this, for hard as I after- 
ward became toward her, I loved her then. 

In a few days I trod the deck of a thronged 
steamer bound for the newly-discovered El Do- 
rado. Acquaintances are quickly formed upon 
shipboard, and I was soon familiar with a knot 
of young men animated with hopes similar to my 
own. Every variety of character and fortune 
was to be seen. As we lounged about the decks 
we made our own comments upon the passengers 
who promenaded before us. There was among 
them an elderly gentleman, with a somewhat 
sharp, yet worn aspect, who was usually accom- 
panied by a young lady, a girl whose great 
beauty drew all eyes upon her.” 

“ That is Mr. Bullion,” said one of my new- 
found friends. “ He made a fortune, and nearly 
lost it, so they say, in Wall Street. Going out 
to mend his mistakes and bring his daughter to a 
new market, I suppose.” 

“ That beautiful girl! Surely, she would have 
admirers anywhere.” 

“ Ah, but beauty without wealth doesn’t win 
many praises, and old Bullion’s material re- 
sources have been considered in rather-a shaky 
condition for a long time.” 

Jast then it struck me that among all the peo- 
ple [had met since I left home, in all the places I 
had been, money was the password, the underly- 
ing stratum, the reconciler and explainer of all 
discordances. By-and-by I grew familiar with 
this phenomenon, and ceased to remark it; now 


a thought of what Ethel would say crossed my 
mind. 

We touched the shores of California, and the 
great company separated. Mr. Bullion and his. 
beautiful daughter were driven away to the most 
luxurious quarters that the city then afforded, 
and I sought out lodgings in keeping with my 
straitened means. I did not linger in the city. 
I went out at once and sought the heart of those 
picturesque gorges, in whose shining streams the 
yellow sands lie concealed. I was fortunate be- 
yond even my wildest dreams. My success ex- 
cited my own astonishment as much as it did the 
envy of my companions, In a few months I 
was rich enough to go home. My wealth would 
have bought my little farm ten times over, and 
embellished it till it shone like fairy-land. Did 
I rest content here? Ah,no! I began to think. 
of the vast fortunes aecumulated in trade. 
Speculation ran riot in those days. Fabulous 
sums were won by a single happy chance. I 
resolved to go to San Francisco and embark my 
capital in one of these enterprises. 

Do not think that all this while I had forgotten 
Ethel. When I had pitched my tent in the deep 
heart of Californian sierras, and sat down in the 
still evenings, hearing in a dreamy, semi- 
conscious way the far-away sounds of noisy 
merriment, I wondered if the yellow moonlight 
crowned her fair brow as lovingly as of old. I 
pictured her to myself wearing that look of sun- 
ny sweetness so familiar to me, going about her 
daily duty, the wearisome task of a village 
school-teacher. I saw her bending over her 
books far into the night, seeking to acquire yet 
higher knowledge. Then my fancy went for- 
ward to the time when I should have her near 
me. Yet always this grew more distant to my 
thoughts. When I came out I had fixed upon 
a year as the limit of my stay; but now, if I 
engaged in business, my absence must be in-. 
definitely prolonged. 

I went down to San Francisco, and for a week 
or two haunted those public places where I was 
most likely to hear of a good opening. One day. 
my eye fell upon an advertisement conspicuously 
inserted in the newly-established daily : 

“An 
by y sppiying to James Bullion, 4 Commercial 


I re-read itthoughtfully. This might be worth . 
my while. At least, it would do no harm to call 
upon him. I was always prompt in coming to 
a decision, and half an hour after I had first 
taken up the paper, I was standing upon the. 
threshold of Mr. Ballion’s office. > 
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It was in one of those unsubstantial buildings 
put up to meet the pressing exigencies attending 
the sudden influx of population almost as 
quickly as a card-house, and nearly as liable to 


topple over. Consequently there was an aspect 
and odor of newness, a great deal of glaring 


light, and a sense of oppressive heat. Before 
several very business-like looking desks thickly 
strewn with papers, sat some musty, hard-work- 
ing individuals who were in no wise disturbed by 
my entrance. I advanced toward one, and in- 
quired for Mr. Bullion. The person addressed 
slanted his pen over his right shoulder, instantly 
restored it to its proper angle and went on 


Looking in the direction indicated I espied a 
small door. Upon tapping at this door, I was 
bidden in a voice which I well remembered, to 
come in. Presently I found myself vis-a-vis with 


Mr, Bullion, It was curious how completely he 


had put aside the air of the gentleman of leis- 
ure which he had worn during the voyage, and 
become again the sagacious man of business. 
It is scarcely necessary to say that I was not re- 
cognized. The master of capital was a differ- 
ent person from the penniless youth going to 
seek his fortune. 

Ineed not prolong my account of this inter- 
view. Mr. Bullion explained to me in a clear, 
basiness-like manner the affairs he had on hand. 
‘They were complicated, and somewhat hazard- 
ous, but I was in a mood for bold speculation. 


The risk rather fascinated me ; besides, there was 


room for almost limitless money-making, After 


satisfying myself of Mr. Bullion’s soundness, 
pecuniarily, as well as otherwise, I agreed to be- 
come a partner in the firm he wished to establish. 
It was only of a piece with my earlier good for- 
tune that all my schemes should prosper. In 
the two years which followed we went on enlarg- 


ing our operations, and making the basis upon 
which we stood still surer. I was rapidly acca- 
mulating a vast fortune. 

Meantime, a city had grown up around us. 
Out of the diversity of elements something like 
society was being formed, Mr. Bullion’s house 
was the centre of perhaps as good a set as any 


other, His daughter, the queenly Louise, had 
lost none of her charms, and might now count 
her admirers by seores. She was always in the 
midst of a brilliant circle, living upon conquest 
and excitement, and scattering the shafts of a 
keen and polished wit with a cruel indifference. 


It would not be the exact truth to say that Mr, 


Bullion and I became friends. In truth, no two 


persons could well be more indifferent to each 
other; but I sat at his table, and entertained him 


at my own, we had a mutual confidence, we 
were posted in regard to each other’s affairs, and 
in short maintained a respectable appearance of 
good fellowship. 

I could see that he liked to have me at his 


house, and that he was satisfied to see Louise in 
my care. But I was not a society man. Its 
ceremonies wearied, and its vapidities disgusted 
me; so I was content with occasionally looking 
on in the early stages of a ball, or sitting beside 
Louise through the first act of a play. 

She did not practise her art upon me. Al- 
ways polite, always cold, conversing fluently if 
by chance her interest was excited, and then re- 
vealing a mind of rare power, but never showing 
any trace of feeling, I have no complaint to 
make of Louise. If she had allured me then, 
indeed my fault would not have been wholly 
without excuse. 


Atlength Mr. Bullion and myself had been 


associated three years. We were to settle our 
affairs at this time, and ascertain just where we 
stood. Afterward we looked forward to still 
larger speculations. We found ourselves far 
richer than we had imagined. In his hilarity 


Mr. Bullion insisted upon my returning to din- 
ner with him, 

“It’s the privilege of the senior,” he said, 
with a blandness he knew well how to wear. 
“‘ We can discuss our affairs none the worse over 
a bottle of Chateaux Margaux.” 

Louise came down to dinner in full opera 


dress. Her beauty was radiant, her diamonds 


of pure lustre, her smile as sweet, yet as cold as 


ever. WhenI came back to my chair, after 
opening the door for her to pass out, her father 
said, helping himself and me to another glass as 
he spoke : 

“If you were a good judge, I should ask you 
if that is not a woman to be proud of.” 


“Every one admires Miss Bullion,” I re 
marked, after a moment, seeing 1 was expected 


to reply. 

“Yes. It adds strength toa man’s position to 
be connected with a hand » and one 
who queens it in society. Why don’t you get 
married, Burton ?” 


And with these words my partner rose, and 


walking over to the fireplace, leaned his arm upon 
the mantel-piece, and looked at me. I said 
something about want of leisure, etc. 

“ True, if one were to marry and settle down 
into a humdrum domesticity. I am going to be 
frank with you ”—Mr. Bullion was never frank 


unless he could make an extraordinary good 
bargain—*“ to be frank with you, Burton. I 
wish it would please you and Louise to marry. 
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Louise is my only child. If we consolidate our 
fortunes, it will give us a strength and power 
greater than that of any other house on the Pa- 
cific. Your business need not suffer. Louise 
has too many resources of her own to be 


Before the image of the beautiful woman who 
had just left us, there arose another face, less 


strangely fair, perhaps, but yet of a wondrous 
sweetness. Golden brown hair parted smoothly 
over a white forehead, tender blue eyes in whose 
depths dwelt an innocent content. O, Ethel, 
why do you haunt me thus? Bitter reproach I 
could bear, but that look of mournful sweetness 
cuts me to the heart. 

“ Well, Burton !”’ said Mr. Bullion, after a 
brief pause, in which my thoughts had been 
thousands of miles away. 

“Excuse me,” I stammered; “but the 
lady—” 


“Will not object,” said my partner, gaily. 
“Tn fact, to be frank with you, Louise has been 
spoken to concerning the arrangement, and has 
the good sense to see its advantages.”’ 

“I appreciate your kindness, Mr. Bullion,” I 
said, presently, “but in so grave a matter you 


will not expect me to come to a decision at 


“By no means. I merely presented the sub- 
ject for your consideration. And now to some- 
thing a little more in our line.” 


It is an evening in midsummer. In the gar- 
dens around Mr. Ballion’s villa the flowers are 


blooming and fragrant. By day an hundred ex- 


quisite shades of color burned gorgeously in the 
sunshine ; but to-night a soft purple shadow was 
folded around flower and scented shrub, and 
vine-wreathed portico. The dew fell slowly and 
silently into the lifted cups of the tube-roses. 


Except the distant surge of the sea it was as still 
as if the whole scene, in its dark, soft loveliness, 


were a magic picture, that vanished while you 
yet looked in wonder. Presently a low thread of 
melody stole out into the night silence, a few 
rich chords followed and the delicious sweetness 
of one of Mendelssohn’s songs, without words, 


swayed upon the pulseless air. 
Tr ceased soon, and then I heard Louise order 


lights, and throwing down my cigar I left the 
verandah. Louise was looking over some music 
as I entered the room, but she threw it aside, and 
sat down in the full light of the chandelier. I 


looked at her with admiration, and « touch of 
exaltation that my good fortune had #0 wrought 
that I might win so peerless a bride. I sat down 
near her. 


“ Louise,” I had adopted this familiarity of 
late, “‘ your father tells me that you are prepared 
to listen kindly to what I wish to say to you to- 
night.” 

“ You may go on, sir!” 


I had paused a moment to shape my thoughts 


into words, and she turned round and looked me 
in the face. Something in her manner startled 


“ You may go on, sir !” 

The request was uttered in a hard, defiant 
tone. Her face was strangely pale. 

“I was about to make to you a proposal, 
which I was assured would be entertained kindly. 
If I have been deceived I have no further ex- 
planation to make.” 

“ You have not been deceived, sir.” 

“ Then, Louise, I have only to ask if you will 
be my wife? Protestations and lover’s vows 
would hardly become me, and you will not ex- 


pect them. If you will be content with the posi- 


tion I can give you, I have no doubt we shall 
agree very well. Do you assent to this, 
Louise ?”’ 

Her colorless lips shaped the words “I do,” 
but no sound was audible. Some vehement 


feeling sent shifting lights and clouds over her 
face, It occurred to me that she might regret 


the freedom she was resigning. I hastened to 
re-assure her. 

“ You need not apprehend any restraint from 
me. I have no wish to abridge your enjoyment, 
or interfere with your amusements.” 


She rose, and a vivid color flashed into her 


face, 

“T shall not allow you to do either. And 
now if you please we will terminate this 
conference.” 

And bowing me good-night, she swept from 
the room with her usual queenly grace. She 
left me, and directly there arose before my in- 


ward vision a sweet face, soft blue eyes looked 


into mine, and a shower of sunny curls danced 
in my sight. 

O, Ethel, Ethel, is it for this proud woman’s 
gold that I have given up your love? But the 
weakness passed in a moment. Dreams of 


golden stores yet to be won came to dazzle me, 


and that sweet face faded and was forgotten, 


The wedding was appointed for Christmas. 
Now and then the remembrance of Ethel returned 
to haunt me, and day by day I postponed my de- 
sign of writing to her. 

At last there was no need. On the day pre- 


ceding Christmas, a letter was handed me, I 


knew at once that it was from Ethel. She wrote 


to me but seldom now, and within the last year 


exacting” | 
once.” 
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my letters to her had entirely ceased. Glancing 
over the sheet I saw that it was brief. My heart 
divined its contents almost before the meaning of 
its few words of farewell had entered my mind. 


_ “ Now that all is over (she wrote) I find I can 
write these last sentences without oo There 
arises in my mind a surprise that 1 could ever 
have suffered so much from a cause that now 
seems to me so inadequate. I do not wish to 
affect an indifference which I have not felt, for 
that would be to convict myself of untrath. It 
does not wound my pride that you should know 
that during the last two years, since I divined 
that your love for me was dead, and a cold 
mammon mule sprung to life in its place, I 
have been struggling to rise to a higher plane, 
and forget an uoworthy affection. For, Andrew, 
it was unworthy that | should pour out upon you 
the priceless gold of a love you have no power 
to measure in exchange for so base a return. 
This is all past now, and I speak of it without 
bitterness or regret. I have simply outlived my 
leve for you, and it is with entire cheerfulness, 
and without pain or resentment that I bid you 
farewell. Ere.” 


It was with a sensation of sharp, bitter chagrin 
that I refolded this letter, locked it in my drawer, 
and going down resolutely to my counting-room, 
wrenched my mind away from the past. The 
feeling died away. Sentiment had too long lost 
its control over me to resume its sway so soon. 

The next day was Christmas, not the cold, icy 
New England festival, but a day rich in bland 
airs, in skies as blue as midsummer, and in 
countless flowers. Louise was as radiant as any 
queen of old romance. When the ceremony 
was ended, and I looked in her face, I should 
have thought, but that I had never suspected 
Louise of sentimental weakness, that there was 
a gleam of tears in her fine, dark eyes; but she 
turned away from me, and the crowd thronged 
around to offer its congratulations. 

Two years of our wedded life swept by, and 
Louise and I were as much strangers as if no 
such sacred alliance bound us. She was con- 
stantly in society, I as constantly in my office. 
I saw her always at dinner, dressed in her usual 
exquisite taste, and when after three hours in the 
counting-room I came back to my house late at 
night I was invariably told that “ Mrs. Burton 
had gone out.” I did not object to this at first. 
Indeed, I rather liked it. I was perfectly free. 
When I claimed nothing, nothing was of course 
exacted. 

The commencement of the third year was 
clouded with disaster. Storms at sea swept 
away thousands of dollars. One of the con- 
fiagrations which afflicted San Francisco early in 
her history, destroyed the accumulations of years. 
In the midst of all this Mr. Barton died, sud- 


denly, and I was left alone to encounter the em- 
barrassments which surrounded us. 

It was a hard straggle, and from day to day I 
expected to go down with the wreck of my fallen 
fortunes. I think it was in the course of these 
dreary months that I first began to see the 
worthlessness of mere worldly success. I be- 
gan to long for some one to lean upon. It would 
have been a blessed relief if I could have shared 
with another the burden which oppressed me. 
Naturally my thoughts turned to my wife. Daur- 
ing the year of mourning she had not been so 
much abroad, but at home she was always sur- 
rounded by gay friends. 

One evening I found her alone when I went to 
dinner. She was paler than usual, and her rare 
loveliness was only enhanced by her simple, half- 
mourning attire. 

“Don’t go out to-night, Louise,” I said in 
reply to her request that I would order the car- 
riage. “Iam not going back to the counting- 
room to-night. Stay at home with me for once.” 

She lifted her eyebrows in unfeigned 
surprise. 

“T am ata loss to understand why you should 
wish me to remain,” she said, coldly. “If you 
have a spare evening upon your hands I dare say 
Miss Carleton (the housekeeper’s daughter) 
would be happy to entertain you. I will send 
her down,” and she rose to leave the room. 

“ Louise, Louise !” 

An expression of impatience swept over her 
face. 

“ What do you want?” 

Somehow my long-crashed affections asserted 
themselves. I went towards her with arms 
outstretched. 

“T want you, Louise—my wife. I want your 
love. Ilongfor your sympathy. Let us put 
away this coldness, and learn to loveeach other. 
Louise, wont you come to me ?” 

She stood motionless, her large eyes fixed 
upon me, and her face white and set. 

“ Louise !” 

Something like softness came into her eyes. 
“Tt is too late!” she said, slowly. 

“ Louise, why do you say so?” I cried pas- 
sionately. “Weare young. I will try to de 
serve your love.” 

She shook her head. “It is too late. When 
you asked me to be your wife I could have loved 
you—O, how well! for my heart was aching for 
love—but you tacitly forbade it. You let me 
understand how valueless my love would be to 
you. So I chose my course. If it was not the 
right one, the fault is yours, It is too late to 
undo it now.” 
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“ Forgive me, Louise. I was blind, I was 
mad. Surely I can atone for that great mis- 
take, and Louise, I need you sorely.” 

Her face was full of compassion, and her soft 
eyes swimming with tears. 

“Tt is too late, too late,” she repeated, 
gently. 

“ Louise, you cannot be so implacable. Why 
do you say so?” 

“ Because I love another !” 

She spoke so quietly, so gently that I thought 
I had misunderswod her. 

“ What 

“T love another. Another week and I should 
have flown from your roof; now I confess my 
love to you, and ask you to free me from your- 
self. I cannot deceive you now.” 

She told me all this horrible truth as quietly 
as if it had not been of a character to drive me 
mad. To lose her just as I needed her most! 
To think of the love and tenderness that might 
have been nine! 

In a litle while it was all over. To release 
my wife from the hateful yoke of a loveless mar- 
riage, was all the atonement I could make. If 
there was blame I know who alone ought to bear 
its consequences. By the losses I had sustained 
my fortune was much impaired ; but it was still 
ample, and my eagerness for money-making was 
satiated. I closed my business in California and 
returned to the East. Here in this luxurious, 
lonely home I have dwelt for ten years. 

There is a dwelling not far from my own. It 
is unpretentious, but beautiful. Flowers and 
vines, and long rows of stately trees are among 
its charms. Up between these graceful elms I 
sometimes see at nightfall, a hard-worked man 
returning to this quiet country home after a 
day’s toil in the city. I notice that his face 
grows more cheerful as he enters the shadow of 
those drooping branches. Children run gaily 
down the avenue, and sometimes a fair woman 
comes out upon the steps and awaits his coming. 
I watch the shadows as they darken around the 
house. Presently I see a light spring up, the 
curtains are dropped, but I know that in that 
loving home happiness is a constant presence. 
It is Ethel’s home. It grows dark in my room. 
The stillness of night is all around me, and I 
sit in my luxurious drawing-room, and bitterly 
regret my lost treasures. 


Bad company is like a nail driven into a post, 
which after the first or second blow may be drawn 
out with little difficulty ; but being once driven 
up to the head, the pincers cannot take hold to 
draw it out—it can only be done by the destruc- 
tion of the wood.—Burton. 


SHAWLS. 


The passion for shawls all women 
everywhere is remarkable. In one country the 
shawl may flow from the head, like a veil; in an- 
other it is knitted around the loins, like a sash ; 
in yet another, it is swathed around the body 
for a petticoat. Wherever worn at all, it is the 


| pet article of dress. From a time remote beyond 


computation, the sheep of Cashmere have 
cherished on their hills, and the goats of Thibet 
on their plains, and the camels of Tartary on 
their steppes, to furnish materials for the choic- 
est shawls. From time immemorial, the pat- 
terns which we know so well have been handed 
down as half-sacred tradition through a Hindoo 
ancestry, which puts even Welsh pedigrees to 
shame. For thousands of years have the bright 
dyes, which are the despair of our science and 
art, been glittering in India looms, in those prim- 
pits under the whimsi- 

patterns grow wi wers springing 
the soll. For thousands of years have 
Eastern potentates made presents of shawls to 
——— strangers, together with diamonds 
an 


pearls. 

At this day, when an Eastern prince sends 
gifts to Euro sovereigns, there are shawls to 
the value of thousands of pounds, together with 
jewels, perfumes, and wild beasts, and valuable 
horses ; just as was done in the days of the Pha- 
raohs, as the paintings on Egyptian tombs show 
us this day. And the subjects of sovereigns 
have as mach liking for shawls as any queen. 
At the Russian court, the ladies judge one an- 
other by their diamonds. Jn France, the lover 
wins favor by a judicious gift of this kind. In 
Cairo and Damascus, the gift of a shawl will 
cause almost as much heart-burning in the harem, 
as the introduction of a new wife. In England, 
the daughter of the house spends the whole of 
her first quarter’s allowance in the purchase of a 
shawl. ‘The Paris grisette and the London dress- 
maker go to their work with the little shaw! pin- 
ned neatly at the waist. The lost giu-drinker 
covers her rags with the remnant of the shawl of 
better days. The farmer's daughter buys a 
white cotton shawl, with a gay border, for her 
wedding ; and it washes and dyes until, havi 
wrapped all her babies in turn, it is finally dyed 
black to signalize her widowhood. The maiden 
aunt, growing elderly, takes to wearing a shawl 
in mid-winter; and the granny would no more 
think of going without it any season than with- 
out her cap. hen a son or grandson comes 
home from travel, far or near, his present is a 
new shawl, which she puts on with deep consid- 
with the old with a sigh. The 
Manchester or Birmingham factory girl buys a 
gay shawl on credit, wears it on Sunday, puts it 
in pawn on Monday morning, and takes it out 
again on Saturday night, for another Sunday's 
wear, and so on till she has wasted. money that 
would have bought her a good wardrobe. Thas, 
from China round the world to Oregon, and 
from the queen down to the pauper, is the shawl 
the symbol of woman’s taste.—Li 's House- 
hold Words, 


We our friends a high compliment, and 
one thet seldom we exert 


ourselves beyond common to please them. 
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AN IDYL OF THE MAY. 


BY WILLIE E. PABOR. 


May, May, beautiful May! 
With birds, and flowers, and green-decked bowers, 
We welcome you to-day. 


The warm airs from the south 
Bring sweet reports from summer's courts, 
That pass from mouth to mouth. 


May, May, beautiful May! 
Beside a stream, as in a dream, 
I while the hours away. 


You bring to me the time 
Of boyhood’s plays, of boyhood’s ways, 
Till in my simple rhyme 


Again the songs I sing 
That gave, perchance, to life’s romance 
Hues that Time failed to bring. 


Some sweetest hopes were sent 
Adown the tide that deep and wide 
To Hope’s far ocean went. 


‘But as I watched, the light 
Lit in my pride wavered and died, 
And all was black as night. 


May, May, beautiful May! 
In thy embrace my life found place; 
And since my natal day 


Within thy circle lies, 
Some token send, as from a friend, 
To yield me sweet surprise. 


The odors of the May 
To me belong, and in my song 
I let my fancies stray. 


And bird, and breeze, and flower, 
Some message take, for sweet love's sake, 
In homage of her power. 


[onremat.) 


THE DIVORCE. 


BY MARY A. NOWELL. 


Ir was evidently a woman’s apartment into 
which shone the bright rays of the afternoon sun. 
They fell directly across a superb dressing-table, 
beside which stood a Psyche mirror, reaching 
from the top to the bottom of the high room. 
On the table lay heaps of jewels, yet scarce one 
was valuable, save asingle diamond ring. These 
bad apparently been overturned from a case that 


stood empty. Another small box had contained 
letters and notes, and these were opened and lay 
scattered over the table. An open wardrobe re- 
vealed rich dresses, and a splendid white satin 
robe lay upon the white draperied bed. 

Bat the occupant of that room was not a wo- 
man. Beside the table, crushing one of the let- 
ters in his hand, while the other hand was deep- 
ly imbedded in his long hair, was a man, young 
in years, but with a worn and heart-stricken look 
upon his face, that had better suited one who 
had seen the hopes of a long life fade away into 
darkness. Let us look at the letter that seemed 
the cause of the emotion that was thus preying 
upon him. It ran thus: 


“My pariine Janet :—Yesterday was a 
lonely day to me, for I did not catch a glim 
of you nor hear your sweet voice a usual. 
were guarded too rg by your dragon. For- 
tunately, I met little Elise, and bestowed upon 
her the caresses which belonged to yourself. I 
hoped she would return them to the right quarter, 
although, as your favorite poet, Moon, says : 


ou 


‘Such precious 
When does Cellini leave again? And may 


I not pass the hours of his absence nea you ? 
Alas! why did I not see you before you: mar- 
riage with one who can never love you, neyer 
appreciate you as I should have done? I bles 
you that you permitted me to approach you wit 
my regretful wie 5 because too late! , 

ver your devoted ——” | 


The name was torn off. Cellini, the insulted 
husband of the woman to whom the letter was 
addressed, perused it with a distracted feeling 
that threatened a total and instant loss of reason. 
Had the earth been sinking beneath his feet, he 
would not have been more shocked than thus to 
find the wife he had deemed so innocent, impli- 
cated in any affair that concerned her honor and 
his own. Cellini was an Italian by birth—warm, 
generous-hearted and passionate, like all of that 
sunny clime where he was born and nurtured. 
He had come to America with the design of pur- 
suing his vocation as a musician ; had met with 
unexpected success in being appointed organist 
of one of the largest churches in the city, as well 
as to a lucrative place as chief violinist at a 
theatre. 

Janet Elise Pomroy possessed one of those 
ardent and restless natures that are never satis- 
fied with the ordinary routine of common life, 
but are perpetually getting up some choice bit of 
romance, to puzzle and annoy those whom, after 
all, she intensely loved. She had kept poor 
Cellini on the rack ever since his unfortunate 
marriage, by continually trying to arouse his 
jealousy, which, considering that he was an 


| 
= 


Ttalian, was rather difficult to do, for Cellini was 
colder blooded than most of his countryman. 
He had refused to allow her to sing at the thea- 
tre after their marriage ; and Janet, who loved 
the excitement and the flattery she found there, 
was perpetually hankering after a repetition of 
her old flirtations there. Cellini wished her to 
be more domestic in her tastes; and when two 
beautiful children came to bless their home, he 
felt that she might be, as other American women 
are, happy enough in the joys of that home, 
without seeking new emotions and interests 
abroad. From the time of his arrival in his 
adopted country, he had admired the character 
of that large class of women who had lived shel- 
tered beneath their own roof, dispensing joy and 
happiness from the central point of home. Jan- 
et’s position in public did not trouble him at first, 
for he believed in her love for him, and had no 
idea that she would not settle down into a staid 
and sober mstron after marriage. But her heart 
was set upoa still receiving the sweet incense 
that had been so dear to her in her younger days, 
and not even the smiles of her children could 
wean hey from the delicious poison. Troops of 
butterfly admirers, won by her enchanting voice, 
her beauty, and the free tone of her manners, 
had helped to spoil a girl who might, if reared 
ig seclusion, have been one of the purest and 
nost innocent in the world. An orphan, with 
only a brother, and he a gay young man, to 
look after her, Janet had had her own sweet will 
from childhood. She had it when the young 
Italian offered her his love. They thought it 
not best for her to marry a foreigner—not realiz- 
ing how incomparably better in heart and princi- 
ples was Cellini, than the young girl so spoiled 
by indiscreet admiration, and the impulses of a 
vain and flattery-craving heart. 

All her trae friends—and she had many, in 
spite of her faults—hoped everything from the 
influence of maternity upon her. Two of the 
sweetest children, combining the talent of the 
father with the beauty of the mother, were given 
them ; and Cellina lost no time after the second 
was born, in transferring his family from the 
confusion and dissipation of a fashionable board- 
ing-house to the quiet of a home, where he hoped 
Janet would become all that a wife and mother 
ought to be. But his home, splendid and beau- 
tiful as the abodes of the upper class, whom it 
was the ambition of Janet to emulate, was by far 
too attractive. The babes were consigned to a 
nursery maid, while the mother listened to the 
often repeated, but always welcome praises of 
Frederic Fitz Pomp in her bondoir. It would 
have been well had she had no deeper flirtation 


than with this consummate puppy ; but Janet’s 
evil genius came to her at last in another shape. 
This was a man whose taste for literature had 
chanced to put him in a higher rank than he de- 
served. Janet had marked him with admiring 
eyes, long before she ever spoke to him. There 
was just enough difference in him from the men 
she had known, to make him an object of inter- 
eat to her; but Arthur St. George might have 
laid half her desire to become acquainted with 
him to the romance of his pretty name. 

At that time—and, reader, this domestic his- 
tory happened long ago, in our own good city of 
Boston, there was a much frequented book and 
music store in one of the pleasantest, but not the 
most fashionable streets in the city. It was kept 
by a maiden lady and her brother, and was a re- 
sort for all who loved books and music, and all 
who loved to lounge away an hour or two upon 
Mary King’s soft cushions. The store was in 
front, but this was by no means the point of at- 
traction. A large, old-fashioned parlor led from 
it, and beyond this were several smaller rooms, 
with musical instruments and dainty books from 
London, not exposed for sale in the store, be- 
cause too delicate to be handled without white 
kids. 

Had Mary King known the dangers of her 
plan when she threw open her rooms to those 
whom she supposed were led thither by a love of 
literature, she would have applied a slow match 
to her premises; and her brother who knew a 
little more of life than the staid and prudent 
maiden, dared not shock her feelings by intimat- 
ing that out of her good-natured arrangement 
grew gorgon heads, which one day would stare 
her in the face and turn her perhaps to stone. 

It was in Miss King’s smallest and most retir- 
ed room, that Janet entered one morning, war- 
bling her sweetest song in a low, plaintive key. 
It touched the susceptible heart of the young man 
who sat there, and stirred all the somewhat ex- 
aggerated romance which had been brooding 
over his youth. Janet Cellini knew that he was 
there; but she gave a well-feigned start of sur- 
prise at seeing him. His first thought was that 
she was unhappy. No one could sing such 
strains, and with such deep feeling, that was not 
sorrowful. His next thought was how dear 
would be the task of comforting and consoling 
such a woman. It needed no introduction in a 
formal way to bring two such spirits together ; 
and half an hour found the plaintive songstrese 
and the consoler of her grief upon as intimate 
footing as either could wish. 

Interview succeeded interview, until they could 
no longer live apart. Cellini, in the boundless, 
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confidence he then reposed in his wife, thought 
no evil when Arthur St. George brought flowers 
so lavishly to his wife; did not chide her when 
she and St. George made appointments to ride 
out together. Cellini was a poor horseman, 
while St. George was one of those who “ witch 
the world with noble horsemanship.” Janet 
loved the wild excitement of riding fast and far ; 
and her husband swallowed down a half choking 
sensation, when he saw her come out with her 
sweetest smile and her most becoming riding 
habit, and place her foot in the hand that was 
eagerly put out to receive it, before Cellini’s slow 
utterance and slower step had claimed his right. 

But it is difficult for a husband to blame where 
no actual limit of propriety has been transcended ; 
and the mere fact of her riding with a gentleman, 
could not fairly be construed as wrong by any 
person, so long as her husband gave it counte- 
nance by his apparent willingness. Alas! each 
one of these rides but riveted the chains that 
Janet wove around her lover—for this unworthy 
love had become St. George’s life—while on her 
part it was but the foolish coquetry she had all 
her life practised. 

It was after seeing her ride off with him, that 
Cellini felt a sudden impulse to go to Janet’s 
private room, where the letter from St. George— 
he knew it could be from no other—met his eye. 
There was a passionate gleam in his eye, a dreary 
aching at his heart. In the single hour during 
which he sought and read more recent letters, he 
had formed his plan. He went to the nursery, 
where the woman who took care of his children 
was just dressing them for a walk. He bade her 
go out upon some trifling errand, and when she 
was gone, he packed up some clothing for them, 
and hailing a passing carriage, he sprang into it 
after them, directing the driver to take them to 
the next town. Here he took another carriage, 
with a driver whom he believed did not recog- 
nize him. Before Janet had returned from her 
ride, there were many miles between her and her 
children. She did not inquire for them until 
evening, for St. George stayed long. She was 
searcely alarmed when she found them absent, 
for Cellini had often taken them away, and no 
one discovered that their clothes were missing. 
Often her husband, through the summer months, 
kept the children in the country for several nights 
in succession. 

Elise, the elder, was a strong, healthy child, 
with the Italian complexion of her father. Louis 
imherited his mother’s fairness and delicacy, and 
it was for him that his father most feared. These 
children he worshipped, while Janet’s was a mere 
negative love, scarcely worthy to be called ma- 


ternal. Three days after this, Cellini returned, 
depressed in spirits, but with a look that told of 
inward resolution and firmness. Janet, surprised 
at seeing him alone, hastily asked for the children. 

“They are well cared for,” he replied ; “far 
better than with a woman who has forgotten her 
duty to husband and children.” 

A conscious blush rose to her cheek, as she 
said, “ What proof have you of my neglect of 

“ This !” he answered, in a voice of mingled 
sorrow and anger, as he placed a packet of let- 
ters before her eyes. For a momént the unhap- 
py woman reeled beneath the suddenness of the 
exposure of all her folly. For an instant she 
fell back upon her rights as a mother, and de- 
manded her children. 

“ You will never see them more,” was the un- 
sparing, inexorable sentence that Cellini’s lips 
uttered. ‘“ You are not worthy of them or me. 
You have broken all your vows; you have de- 
ceived me, and rained yourself.” 

In vain she pleaded innocence. Ue held up 
the letters as a last reply to all her pleadings. 

“The woman who would treasure these, is ca- 
pable of treachery—nay, is treacherous to her 
husband. Janet, there is but one way leit; we 
part, now and forever. I will devote a partof 
my salaries to your support, but henceforth, yeu 
shall never live a day nor an hour under the 
same roof with me; I will never enter the house 
that you will inhabit.” 

“ Cruel!” she began to say, but he stopped her 
at once. 

“ Cruel! ay, so it was cruel to doom a husband 
and father to wretchedness, for the sake of a ser- 
pent like Arthur St. George, who steals into 
families to destroy their peace.” 

A flush of deep anger mounted to Janet’s tem- 
ples, yet she dared not gainsay the righteous 
wrath of an offended husband. 

“Bat my children, Louis. May I have my 
children ?” 

“What! my innocent Elise to grow up and 
be mortified, perhaps perverted by your example ? 
my little Louis to be near Arthur St. George, 
and know, as he must one day know, upon what 
terms he visits, or perhaps lives with you? No, 
unhappy woman! You shall never again hear 
achild of mine call you mother. Would to 


Leaving her in possession of the house they 
had occupied, Cellini, without another word, es- 
tablished himself in lodgings simple enough to 
suit the limited expenses to which he must now 
confine himself. His children he had placed in 


: God,” he continued, bitterly, “that you had 
never heard it.” 


- family where they would be brought up in se 
clusion, and educated at home. They were nev- 
er to be permitted to go out unattended, and the 
extra care which must be taken of them would 
cost him additional expense. Then his wife— 
he would not part from her without giving her 
the means of support. She should not have the 
excuse of necessity, to throw herself upon anoth- 
er man’s generosity. 

For once, society was just, and Cellini passed 
through his severe ordeal blameless. People 
were not slow to throw the odium where it be- 
longed. Had Janet possessed more heart, more 
principle, she would have been unhappy; but 
she managed to pass along without great suffer- 
ing. Small as her maternal instincts were, she 
was easily persuaded by -St. George to seek her 
children, mostly to annoy and vex Cellini. The 
two left nothing undone that would give them 
the knowledge of their abode, and at last they 
discovered it. Once the guilty woman was found 
in the chamber of little Elise, whose clothes she 
had begun to pack up for a journey; but she 
was soon forcibly ejected from the house. And 
once little Louis was seized almost at the gate, 
and carried off by some emissary of St. George 
and Janet. He was taken to the next town 
where his loud ‘cries attracted the attention of a 
gentleman who recognized the child as Cellini’s, 
and who was aware of all that he had suffered ; 
and by him Louis was conveyed to his home. 

Heart-broken, Cellini did not survive his mis- 
fortunes many years, and Louis soon followed 
him. Inheriting her father’s passionate love of 
music, Elise in a distant land pursues the life to 
which genius and art have bidden her. 

In a lowly grave, where the grass waves long 
and rank, is buried the unhappy woman who 
despised the bright, rich gifts so lavished upon 
her youth, and exchanged them for the vile dross 
of passion. When Cellini died, she fondly hoped 
that St. George, now grown rich and powerful, 
would claim her as his bride. Expectation dark- 
ened into dread, and dread into despair; for not 
many months after she was free from the ties 
which Cellini had never chosen to dissolve pub- 
licly, St. George married a young and beautiful 
girl, who seemed perfectly willing to ignore his 
past life, and content herself with the promise of 
the future. 


Christ did not count his converts by thousands, 
nor yet by tens, but he counted them by units, 
saying, “ ‘There is joy in the presence of the an- 

of God over one sinner that repenteth.” He 
valued indviduals; and yet at last shall he wel- 
come his redeemed as an innumerable multitude, 
whom no man can number. ' 


‘poor fellows love and even respect 


CHILD OF THE REGIMENT. 


First came a body of generals and other offi- 
cers, their cocked hats and plumes, their drawn 
swords and golden medals glittering in the sun- 
light; then followed the band, with the drum- 
major and his imposing baton. How the clear 
notes of the trumpets, the long roll of the drums, 
echo through the vast streets as the multitude 
passes on! The heavy steady tramp of thou- 
sands of men makes the solid earth shake beneath 
our feet ; as they descend the hillside we see regi- 
ment after regiment filing around, and the cold 
sharp points of the bayonets glitter like the 
pe a teeth from which their prototypes sprang 
forth. The little vivandiere, too! Look at her; 
in her tight military jacket and trowsers, and 
her incredibly little ts; slight and agile, but 
upright as the stiffest of the soldiers, she marches 
behind the band, her tiny feet keeping a mocking 
time with the heavy tread behind. With one 
hand in her breast, the other on the dagger at 
her side, her black, bright eye and sun-burnt 
complexion, beautifully regulur features, and her 
careless, fearless look, she seems the very genius 
of war; as ful as a young panther, and as 
dangerous. But let us not wrong the vivandiere. 
Many a dying and wounded soldier has thanked 
God for the glass of eau-de-vie from that little 
keg at her back. On the long march and the 
bloody battle-field she is often the only one who 
thinks or cares for their wants. No wonder the 
her—the only 
thing near to remind them that there are in the 
world such things as wives, and mothers, and 
sisters. — Notes in Marseilles. 


THE LIVING MAN’S GRAVE. 


Close to the church of Moy, in Scotland, is a 
circular hollow surrounded with high rocks, and 
accessible only through one narrow entrance. 
Here it was that Douald Fraser, the blacksmith 
of the chief of Mackintosh, defeated Lord Lou- 
don, who commanded the king’s troops at Inver- 
ness during the rebellion of 1745 and 1746. 
Quite close to this spot is also a green spot, 
Uaigh an duine Cheo, “ the living man’s grave,” 
with which the following tradition is coanected. 
A dispute having arisen concerning their marches 
between the Laird of Mackintosh and the Laird 
of Dunmaglass, the latter offered to find a man 
who would declare upon oath that the spot indi- 
cated by him was the exact march, with the con- 
dition that if found to swear falsely, the witness 
was to be buried alive. The man, when brought 
forward to the spot, swore by the head under 
bonnet and the earth under his feet that he stood 
on Dunmaglase’s land. On being examined, 
partly with soil from t nowledged property 
of Dunmaglass, and that he had a cock’s head 
in his bonnet, probably that he might save his 
own, and that he might not be considered per- 
jured for swearing by the head of a cock. He 
was, however, adjudged guilty, and the pen- 
alty of his mental reservation by being buried 
alive on the urday Post. 


There is nothing, however good in_ itself, 
which may not be converted into “ stuff” by 


making a jumble of it, and 
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“TENDER AND: TREW.” 


TWILIGHT MUSINGS. 


BY M. LEWIS. 


A beautiful and glorious light is beaming 
In the bright regions of departing day, 
And to my fancy, in its restless dreaming, 
Speaks of the loved ones who are far away. 


Perchance they now are gazing on the glory 
So richly beaming round the sun's decline, 
And reading thence the bright, immortal story 

How the terrestrial becomes divine. 


The blue, o’erarching heavens above us bending 
Speak the same language though so far apart, 
And ever to our souls are lessons sending, 
To fix on the unchanging the strong heart. 


The glorious stars!—I gaze with mingled feelings 
Of loneliness and sweetest social joy 

Up to their mystic heights, for blest revealings 
Are thence received which nothing can destroy. 


When the day’s radiant glory all has parted, 
Their smile illumines all the solemn night; 

So, when our friends have left us broken-hearted, — 
The light of God shines more serenely bright. 


Thus to my heart kind Nature ever preacheth 
Lessons of faith, and hope, and love, and trust; 
In all her moods she ever gently teacheth 
That the immortal riseth from the dust. 


(onremat.] 


“TENDER AND TREW.” 


BY A. H. GREENWOOD. 


Ix my boyish days my father adopted the son 
of a dying widow as his own. I remember the 
very night when he brought the little fellow 
home, his young eyes streaming with tears for 
the loss of his mother, and looking with a strange 
wistfulness upon the new companions to whom 
my father introduced him. He was scarcely 
eight years old, and I had three years advantage, 
and my brother Justin five. His name was Wil- 
lie Clarke. He was a fair-haired, delicate boy, 
almost like a girl in his quiet, home-loving ways, 
from being so constantly with his consumptive 
mother; but when roused by insult or ill-breed- 
ing, was as brave as a lion. 

Child-like, his tears for his mother were soon 
dried. We liked him, and tried to comfort and 
amuse him, and he repaid us by loving us with 
his whole heart. We were older than he, and 
undertook to be his champions whenever he was 
ill-treated. I think he liked Justin a littl—a 


very little better than he liked me; but that . 
might have been jealousy. We both stood very 
high in the little fellow’s regard. 

My mother made no difference between us. 
Willie shared every indulgence that we had. He 
was dressed as nicely as we, and of the three 
little bedrooms devoted to us, I think Willie’s 
was the most beautiful. In all my wanderings I 
have looked back to those little rooms with the 
tenderest remembrance. A mother’s sweet affec- 
tion embalmed them in my memory. 

They were originally one long southern room ; 
but my father had employed a workman to sepa- 
rate it in three parts—enlarging the small win- 
dows to wide ones, opening on a broad piazza 
overlooking the garden. They came down to 
the floor, opening like doors. The balustrade of 
the piazza was covered by a beautiful grape-vine 
that perfumed our rooms with a delicious odor ; 
and the mignionette and roses beneath the piazza 
sent up additional sweets, 

Within there were dainty white beds, cunning 

book-cases with well-filled drawers, which we 
were taught to arrange neatly ourselves, well se- 
lected books, writing materials, and, in fact, ev- 
erything we could desire. If necessary, we could 
draw aside the partition, and restore the room to 
its original size; but this we were not allowed to 
do without special permission, my mother choos- 
ing that we should perform our devotions by 
ourselves. On each little table lay a pretty 
Bible, and above these hung pictures of our 
father and mother. On Willie’s table was a 
delicate cushion embroidered by his sick mother, 
and by his bed was a chair, the work also of her 
hand. These two things were the only relics 
that her poverty had preserved for her child. 
They were kept carefully by the little fellow, who 
allowed no speck of dust upon memorials so 
dear. 
We went to the same school; Willie at first far 
below Justin and myself, but afterwards rapidly 
coming up with us, until our pride and ambition 
urged us to work faster lest he should reach the 
goal before us. He became an almost universal 
favorite; and we loved him too well to grudge 
him the marks of affection constantly bestowed 
upon him, for we found he was neither vain nor 
arrogant in consequence. 

If I dwell too long upon these childish days, 
forgive me; for the recollections are—O, so 
sweet! You may think that we had a rich fath- 
er, when I talk of his adopting a child into his 
family; but it was not so, He was a man of 
limited means, but with a large heart; and al- 
though he knew that by taking Widow Clarke’s 
son he should cripple his resources, and debar 
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his household from some of the luxuries they had 
enjoyed, yet he was not the man to deny himeelf 
the exquisite pleasure of making her deathbed 
happy. 

I hasten on to the time when Justin and my- 
self were respectively eighteen and sixteen, and 
were called on to make a selection of fature busi- 
ness. How ardently we had both desired to go 
to sea! Only for the shadow that came over our 
dear mother’s face when we spoke of it, both 
Justin and myself would have braved all the ter- 
rors of the ocean to enjoy its delights. But we 
gave it up when we heard her one night praying 
God that He would not subject her to this great 
sorrow. As each lay planning a voyage in the 
Sea Lion, then loading for sea, her tender, prayer- 
ful words came to our ears. For myself, they 
thrilled me with an emotion never experienced 
before. I would not have embarked in that ves- 
sel had I known that I should have returned with 
countless wealth. I told my brother so the next 
morning, and the dear fellow had, I found, reg- 
istered the same resolution. The week following 
we both entered college. The expenses were to 
draw heavily upon our father’s means, but he 
insisted that he could bear it, and our mother 
was so happy and content, that we could say no 
more. 

We had had no idea how our going away 
would affect our little adopted brother. He was 
now thirteen, and a boy of whom any parent 
might be proud ; so brave, so noble, and, although 
impetuous, 80 deeply generous and loving. We 
could hear the poor boy tossing half the night, 
weeping bitterly all the time; and when at length 
he would sink into a broken slumber, he would 
moan and beg us not to leave him. Still, it was 
a necessity, and even his sorrow must not alter 
our plans. When we went away he was no- 
where to be found; and my mother wrote that 
she found him many hours after we had depart- 
ed, sitting alone under a tree with the marks of 
a stormy grief upon his countenance, and with 
each breath a sob. When she had calmed him 
by assurances that we would write to him, and 
that he should see us often, he seemed penetrated 
with a sense of having been ungrateful to her; 
and she wrote that it was really painful to see 
how he strove to hide his regrets from her, lest 
she should feel hart. 

At our first vacation he was as wild with joy 
as he had been with grief. I had been exceed- 
ingly unwell for a week or two, and was advised 
to try sea-bathing. Willie was eager to be with 
me, and everyday would accompany me. One 
day we were alone upon the beach. Willie had 
been forbidden to bathe on that day, because of 


some slight indisposition which my father thought 
would be increased by it, and I went into the 
water alone. I thoughtlessly ventured too far, 
and was returning to the shore when a sharp 
pain seized me, and I knew no more. “The 
waves would have been my winding-sheet, the 
coral caves my bed,” had it not been for the 
courageous lad. In a moment it seemed that he 
had breasted the wave, had seized me by the 
long hair which, like many of our collegians, I 
had foppishly worn, and half-fainting himself, 
had dragged me through the surf to the shore. 
When I opened my eyes, the dear boy lay ex- 
hausted and panting beside me upon the sands. 
The praises bestowed upon Willie for this brave 
act would have spoiled almost any one. He 
only said quietly, that he would gladly have 
died for me. I know now that it was no idle 
vaunting of courage. 

Our four years were over, and Willie, now 
seventeen, had been at the same college a year. 
Father had strained every effort, and had even 
sold a favorite piece of land, in order to send him 
there. He had always determined that the boy 
should leck nothing that his own sons enjoyed. 
We passed the winter in teaching school in two 
small villages, freely giving the avails of our 
teaching to help him along. In the spring the 
war broke out, and we were among the first vol- 
unteers—Justin and myself. Bitter was the 
parting from home! How many can echo that. 
Justin was so brave, so calm and dignified, that 
he was soon promoted by rapid strides to a cap- 
taincy. Iwas in the same regiment, but had 
only attained to the rank of a sergeant. I was 
determined, if possible, to distinguish myself, but 
the opportunity to do so would not come. 

One of Justin’s men was ill, and had to be 
sent home while we were in camp, and a young 
man had enlisted. He came into the camp after 
dark, and our men, tired with a long drill, went 
early to bed, so that we did not see the new sol- 
dier, Walter Clair, until morning. About ten in 
the forenoon, Justin came to our tent and beck- 
oned me out. I followed him to a spot of ground 
where his men were amusing themselves. 

“James,” said my brother, “look at that sol 
dier beneath the large chestnut tree at the right, 
and tell me if you ever saw him before.” 

I looked. “That soldier!” I exclaimed. 
“ Why, surely—surely, Justin, if I live, he is our 
Willie!” 

“I was sure of it,” he answered. “ Now call 
him into my tent, and come with him.” 

1 went to him, took his arm—how it trembled ! 
—and led him to Justin. He knew by my broth- 
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er’s look that he was known, and his agitation 
was painfal to behold. 


“How came you here, Willie?” Justin de- 
manded, almost sternly, although the nervous 


quivering of his mouth told me that he longed to 
embrace the dear boy. 

Willie told his story. Night and day he had 
pined and fretted to be with us. He had been 


able to bear it no longer, and had grasped eager- 
ly at the chance of enlistment in the sick man’s 


place. He had not dared to ask consent from 
our parents. 
“I shall send you back,” said Justin. 

“O, do not, dear, dear Justin—captain, I 
mean. I cannot go back to leave you and 


James, I must go! Iwill fight for you, live for 


you, die for you, if need be. Only let me be be- 
side you.” 

“But our parents, Willie! Will you leave 
them desolate? If James and myself should 
never return to them, how could you answer to 


Yourself for running the risk of leaving them 
without a son?” 
“Ah, true!” said the little fellow. “They 


must not be left. James or you must go back to 
them, and I will take the place of him who 


goes. 

He said this with such an inexpressible mix- 
ture of mirthfulness and gravity, that Justin 
burst into a laugh. 

“A pretty captain you would make indeed! 
Well, I suppose I must let you stay. If, how- 
ever, you do not distinguish yourself by some 
brave and heroic deed, I will disown you. Mark 
that, young man!” 

And Willie, touching his hat, and assuming a 
grand air, a la militaire, joined his companions. 

We three had many pleasant hours after this, 
when no other person was waking. Very soon 
the new soldier was promoted to the rank of lieu- 
tenant ; and it was in that capacity that he served 
at the memorable battle that first crowned our 
arms with success. He fought like a lion—that 
tender, delicate student, scarcely more than a 
child in appearance, yet brave and heroic in 
character. 

From the moment the battle commenced my 
two brothers were invisible to me. As it waxed 
hotter, I thought of but one thing; even they 
were forgotten. My country filled my whole 
heart. It was well that it did so. ‘I believe that 
a soldier would be unable to do his duty, if it: 
were otherwise. Every thought, every energy 
must be strained in one direction, or he would 
be unarmed. 

The scene that followed my separation from 


them was described to me by the lips of a stranger. | 
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The battle was almost over, and our troops were 
in the last conquering act. Justin, his pale face 
lighetd up with a holy triumph, was cheering on 


his men to the grand close, when he was sud- 
denly seized by the arm and pushed aside. At 
that instant a ball came whizzing in the air, and 
the man who had clung to his hand was struck 
down beside him. One moment he stooped, 


The dying man wore an officer’s uniform, and 
through the smoke he saw dimly, with the shad. 


ow of death settling rapidly over the face, that it 
was Willie Clarke! 

“ Willie, Willie! dying for me!” he gasped 
out. 


“Thank God, I have saved you!” were the 
only words uttered as the spirit left the form. 


“Victory! victory !’’ echoed from every lip, 
save one. Justin alone responded not to that 
heart ery. “Tender and true, tender 
and true!” 

As I sit alone in my tent—truly alone, for ev- 


ery man, save myself, is sleeping—I think of 
that heroic boy with emotions too mighty for ut- 
terance. How well had he kept his pledge to do 
a brave deed! Long, long will that deed be re- 
membered! Let the memory of the widow’s 


son be held reverently ! 


Was that the wind murmuring! No. Out 
side the tent Justin walks with slow and solemn 
pace, and I hear him saying, mournfully, “‘ Doug- 
las ! Douglas ! tender and trew !” 


CONQUERING THE NATIVES. 


One of the most singular incidents in colonial 
history was the removal of savages from Van 
Diemen’s Land by a single man, after £27,000 
had been spent to no purpose in a war against 
them. A person named Robinson, a bricklayer 
by trade, but an active and intelligent man, un- 
dertook and the singular service of 
bringing every aboriginal man, woman and child 
quiely, peaceably and willingly into Hobart 
Town, whence they were shipped to Flinder’s 
Island. From the time of Mr. Robinson's cap- 
ture, or rather persuasion, of the natives to fol- 
low him, a complete change took place in the 
island ; the remote stock stations were again re- 
sorted to, and guns were no longer carried be- 
tween the handles of the plough. The means of 
persuasion employed by Mr. binson to induce 
the natives to submit to his guidance have ever 
been a mystery to me. He went into the bush 
unarmed, and accompanied by an aboriginal wo- 
man, his sole companion.—A Residence in Tas- 


mama, by Capt. Butler Stoney. 


SYMBOLS OF DEATH. 
The primrose to the grave is gone; 
dower ie dead ; ; 
The violet by the mossed gray stone 


Hath laid 
w head 
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THE DOCTOR OF MEDICINE. 


BY GEORGE H. COOMER. 


Alas! he cannot turn the tide ot fate; 
Yet instant hope his presence sheds around, 
And faith a foothold, where we darkly wait, 


A moment finds, although on unknown ground. 


With tangibility he breaks suspense, 
And parts the sickly twilight of the room, 
So with a purpose, so without pretence, 
That unaware we half forget our gloom. 


His air is earnest, and his forehead bold; 
And 0, it seems the student-brain, so read 


In medicine midst the leaves of doctors old, 
Should keep our own beloved one from the dead! 


To him the noble strategy how clear, 
Where science wrestles for the uncertain breath! 
In all life's breaches, like an engineer, 


Defences planting ‘gainst the assault of death, 


And see, what sons of Anak, in disguise, 
His my-iic phial and his tiny pill! 
Wherein a hundred ages of the wise 
Have all commingled their triumphant skill. 


With such great allies gently we are drawn 


One little moment from our sorrow black; 
The sick room still, the generous doctor gone, 
Old doubts and terrors drop, like ravens, back! 


[orrormat.] 


THE MISTAKE, 
AN ITALIAN STORY. 


BY WILLIAM R. STEDMAN. 


Tue faintest blue mist—thin as the most trans- 
parent cobweb—hung betwixt the sky and the 
eyes of the dwellers in a little retired Italian 
town not far from Fiesole, on the morning of 
July, 1842. The gorgeous panorama of shifting 
clouds, radiant and beautiful as they had been 
at sunrise, was made even fairer by this delicate 
attempt at veiling. So at least thought a young 
traveller, whose path lay through fair olive- 
groves and beside rich vineyards, until, wearied 
out with walking, he threw himself down near a 
cool spring, while the musical flow of its waters 
soothed and lulled his senses into a sort of half 
slumber. The faint rustling of olive leaves, and 
the numerous sound of bees among the flowers, 
added to the slumberous charm, which merged 
at length into a sleep as decp as the noontide 
siesta could have been. His wanderings still 


were repeated in his dreams. He was roving 


through orange thickets and deeply-laden vine- 
yards; and beside him wasa fair girl—a soft; 
sweet, delicate creature, scarcely more than & 


child. Her voice was in his ear, and the burden 


of her words was of love and sorrow. 

And thrilled to the heart by the inexpressible 
sweetness of that voice, he awoke. Strangely 
enough, he almost seemed to hear the same ac- 


cents, although he was conscious of being thor- 
oughly awake—and still some sorrowful tale was 


being told. The sound was so near that he did 
not lose a word. Another time the handsome 
and cultivated Englishman would have shrunk 
from the rudeness of listening ; but it seemed so 


fitsing a sequel to his vision, and moreover the 
voice possessed such a strange fascination, that 


he could not have moved without a violent effort: 
from the spot where he lay. 

It ceased, and was responded to by a voice 
which he judged must belong to an aged man.’ 
“Daughter,” it said, “it is true that thou hast 


seen many sorrows for one of thy age, Father 


and mother have left thee, thy brother has, thou 
believest, forgotten thee, and no one remains to 
thee of thy kindred. For the love I bore thy 
mother in her girlhood, I would do all for thee 


that I could; but as thou knowest, my hands are 


tied by poverty. I cannot give thee bread for a 
single day, having none myself, save what I 
beg.” A heartfelt groan followed this confession 
of poverty. ‘“‘ Yes, my daughter, it is a sad and 
strange reverse for one whose early life was 
crowned with prosperity ; but it is not for me to 
murmur. One thing I can give thee—the pro- 
tection of my presence. If there is aught which 
those fair and delicate hands can do to earn the 
bread which thou needest, and supply the neces- 
sary garments for thy frame, I will pledge myself 
never to forsake thee until thou findest one who 
will be more to thee than an old man like myself, 
pour and infirm, can be.” 

“ Protection! ©, my father, is not that all I 
need? I would work these poor little hands to 
the bone, if I could but feel that some human be- 
ing cared for the poor Rosalia. And you—you 
who knew and loved my mother! it will be like’ 
coming to a father, if I may but share the very 
humblest home with you. I will work for yous 
You shall no longer be dependent on the cold 
charity of the world. It is I, instead of you, that’ 
must go out into the throng—not to beg, but to 
work—and then I will come back to you at: 
night, and be your child, your servant.” 

This was all said with so much rapidity, that 
Herbert Tremaine lost many of the words. He: 
was not, however, the less entranced by the sen- 
timents than he had been by the voice. A young 
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land, it was true, he remembered many young 
girls who had sacrificed themselves to age and 
deformity; but it was with the express under- 
standing that gold and jewels, carriages and fine 
clothes, should seal the contract. This case 
seemed different, and he ardently longed to be- 
hold a being so unselfish. Were her face as ugly 
as Medusa’s, he thought he could love her. 

The light branches parted as the voices grew 
nearer, and a face of rare beauty presented itself 
to his gaze. A clear tint of olive, with dark eyes 
swimming in tears, hair, whose rich black braids 
were laid coil upon coil around a small, graceful 
head ; a slight, exquisitely-modelled figure, dress- 
ed in the deepest mourning—this was the young 
girl he had longed to see. As her aged com- 
panion toiled after her, through the interlacing 
boughs, Herbert advanced to meet him, grace- 
fully apologizing for having inadvertently over- 
heard the conversation. 

“Let me atone for it,” he said, “ by bestowing 
upon youahome. I am rich—amply able to 
supply all that fortune has denied to you. I feel 
confident, my dear sir, that you have not always 
seen bitter days like these. Allow me to restore 
you to former prosperity. Then you can indulge 
your own generous feelings towards this—child,”’ 
he added, after a pause. Her extreme youth 
suggested nothing better to call her. 

Herbert said all this with a native kindliness 
of tone, and a sincerity of manner, that captivated 
his hearers, while they yet hesitated at his gener- 
ous offer. 

“Pardon me,” he repeated. “Iam a stranger, 
unused to the manners of your land. I know 
that I might easily be misunderstood in offering 
this ; but do me justice, and accept what I offer.” 

The old man had seen too much deception in 
his time not to have some qualms about the 
stranger. But little Rosalia, forgetting all, save 
that her mother’s friend was to be benefited, was 
convinced that no deceit could lurk beneath those 
beautifal eyes so often turned upon her; and she 
entreated her old friend again and again to ac- 
cept the young man’s offer. 

. They had been walking along together, almost 
unconscious how the time had sped, until the 
houses of the little village were fully recognizable. 
In the outskirt, at which they now arrived, a 
pleasant embowered cottage caught the eye of 
Herbert. The occupants, an old man and wo- 
man, stood at the door enjoying the lovely day. 


Herbert asked them if it could be purchased, and 
was answered affirmatively. Their only son was 
at Fiesole, and they wished to go thither; and 
they agreed to the purchase immediately. 

The young Englishman saw that his two new 
friends were happily situated at the cottage in a 
few days. Their gratitade to him was deep, and 
they evinced it by earnestly entreating him to 
take up his abode with them. He shook his 
head, as he said, “I will come again when Ro- 
salia is eighteen. Until then, promise me that 
no one shall receive her hand.” They parted 
with mutual regrets. 

The old man—Piero Solano, as he was called 
—had given him a circumstantial history of Ro- 
salia’s connections. Her father was a poor man, 
her mother highly born. She had offended her 
parents by her marriage, and they had disinher- 
ited her. Solano had once loved her, but she 
had previously given her heart to Rosalia’s fath- 
er; and Solano had become a wanderer and an 
outcast, from love to this woman. Two children 
were born, Lorenzo and Rosalia, and then the 
wife died. Her husband had destroyed himself 
soon after her death, unable to bear life without 
her. Lorenzo was a mere child when he was 
stolen by some person in disguise, and carried 
off. The poor little Rosalia went to a convent; 
but disgusted with her life there, and with the 
hypocrisy of the old nun who took charge of her, 
she had managed to escape. 

This was the simple tale which Solano had 
heard from the child’s lips. More than ever he 
now deplored the vagrant life he had led from 
disappointment. Had he lived otherwise, he 
might now have placed Rosalia in a situation 
befitting her mother’s birth. Now he must owe 
it to a stranger, that he could even protect her 
by his presence. He shed tears as he unburden- 
ed himself to the generous young Englishman, 
and resolved that he would begin life anew. The 
appearance of great age was the effect of self- 
neglect, not of years; and he promised Herbert 
that he should find him much younger when he 
returned ! 

“God forbid that he should grow young 
enough to steal my Rose!” murmured his lis- 
tener, as he went away with only a brotherly kiss 
to the young girl who was to be his wife in three 
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: girl willing to devote herself to the care of an 
aged man, and asking only the privilege of 
sharing a poor and desolate home, for which her 
own tender hands should work, was indeed a 
: rara avis in Herbert’s experience. In his own 
} 
years. 
Three months only remained of the time which 
Herbert had set as the period of his absence. 
- From time to time the girl and her adopted 
father had received abundant proofs that they 
were not forgotten. Piero Solano had revived 
hie old passion for music, had become a cele- 
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brated teacher, and thinking Mr. Tremaine 
would like it, and wishing to surprise him, he 

_ gave the utmost attention to Rosalia’s improve- 
ment in that science. Never pupil rewarded 
teacher more fully. Her voice was perfect—a 
rich, fall soprano. They who heard her declared 
her inspired, and many offered Solano almost 
fabulous terms for her services as a public singer, 
to which, of course, he would not listen, until he 
knew more of Tremaine’s intentions. Should he 
never return, she could do as she thought best. 
So great was his own passion for the art, that he 
would not have hesitated, had not the English- 
man’s last words precluded. He thought it bet- 
ter to keep Rosalia as much as possible from 
making any new acquaintances until his return. 
Meanwhile Rosalia passed as his daughter, and 
went by his name; preferring it for the present 
to her own, as it saved mach questioning from 
strangers. 

For the last three weeks Rosalia had noticed a 
distinguished-looking man in constant attendance 
upon Solano’s rehearsals at the Academy of 
Masic. Solano also had observed him, and he 
saw, what Rosalia did not, that he was entranced 
with her voice alone, seeming to forget that any 
one else was singing. Solano wished him away, 
for he remembered Herbert Tremaine’s words, 
and this stranger was a peculiarly fascinating 
man. Already he had found means to be intro- 
duced to her, and now lingered near her con- 
stantly. She became strangely interested in 
him. Something—she knew not what—seemed 
to draw her to him. Sometimes she imagined 
there was a resemblance between him and Mr. 
Tremaine; but three years had nearly elapsed, 
and she felt that she might have forgotten his 
looks, or retained them indistinctly. As the 
days went on her interest in the stranger was un- 
diminished, and he became more and more un- 
guarded in his admiration of her. 

He followed Solano one day, and asking par- 
don for the intrusion, begged to know if his 
daughter’s hand was free. Solano answered him 
haughtily that it was not, but made no explana- 
tion. Undeterred by the rebuff, the stranger was 
again at the Academy, and again took his seat 
as near as possible to Rosalia, and addressed her 
whenever opportunity offered, during the inter- 
vals of performance. It was not long before he 
spoke to her of the theme which seemed to oc- 
cupy all his thoughts. He told her of the repulse 
Solano had given him, and begged her not to 
imitate it, In short, it was evident that with 
him, Love's young dream was at its height. Nor 
could Rosalia resist the fascination that seemed 
to linger around his imago. Her heart’s citadel 
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had surrendered, and Herbert Tremaine remained 
only as a dim shadow upon the memory of her 
childhood. 

Solano was almost beside himself. He remon- 
strated with Rosalia, and brought to her mind 
the promise he had given, that she should wed 
no other until his retarn. 

“Nor will I, dear father,” she answered. “ He 
is my benefactor, and I owe him reverence and 
gratitude. But my heart is another’s; and al- 
though I would not pain him, it would be wrong 
to pretend to love him now. Once it was not 
so. Ah, ’tis asad thing to be ungrateful, or to 
seem so.” 

The day on which they expected Tremaine 
was close at hand. The cottage was filled with 
flowers as for a festival. Solano, now prosper- 
ous, if not actually wealthy, made great prepara- 
tions for the event. He even relaxed his severity 
toward the stranger, and invited him to be pres- 
ent. He did not entertain a doubt of the Eng- 
lishman’s retura, and he hoped that all things 
would be set right by his presence. 

True to his word, Tremaine came. Not in 
pompous style, but simply as before, unattended, 
save by a friend, who he intended should witness 
his marriage with Rosalia. For he had all 
through his absence lived upon that thought. It 
had been the theme of his letters to Solano, and 
it ran, like a golden thread, through all his mes- 
sages to herself. And yet, with what faint ap- 
proach to love was she to meet him to-day? 

They met—he with the ardor of an attached 
love, sure of welcome, and she with an embar- 
rassment that he was not unprepared for, as it 
was natural under any circumstances of meeting 
with him. There were a few present whom he 
had not seen, and among them the stranger. He 
was struck—nay, haunted—by his resemblance 
to some one whom he had seen. As the young 
man stood near Rosalia, in the course of the eve- 
ning, it suddenly flashed upon him that the 
strange resemblance was to her. He remarked 
this to his friend, who seemed to be suddenly 
struck with the same idea. 

“T have seen him before,” he said at length, 
“but he bore a different name. He was called 
Castelli.” 

“By heaven, her very name! Rosalia has 
merely taken the name of her adopted father, to, 
save curious questioning, but her name is actu- 
ally Castelli. It must be her lost brother. What 
was his baptismal name ?” 

“ Lorenzo, if I mistake not.” 

“ And he now goes by that of Brigni. I must 
unravel the mystery which Rosalia has not, it 
seems. Solano assured me that he had proposed 
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for her hand. Probably both are equally igno- 
rant of their position.” 

Tremaine and his friend walked up to where 
Rosalia and Brigni, or rather Castelli, stood. 
Mr. Warner called bim by the name he once 
went by. Rosalia gave a nervous start as she 
heard it, but recovered herself soon; probably 
thinking he was in the wrong, and had mistaken 
her own name for that of her guest. She was 
fiushed and excited, for she had given her word 
to Brigni on that day that she would marry him, 
er noone. To return: 

“You knew me by that name once, sir,” he 
answered with the greatest composure. “My 
patron died, leaving me his estate and name. I 
am now endeavoring to find my sister, of whom 
I have a faint recollection. Her name is Rosalia 
Castelli.” 

‘This was said in a low voice, unheard by any 
other person. Warner took his arm and led him 
aside, telling him of Rosalia, and how she came 
to bear another name, and relating to him the 
circumstances of her connection with Herbert 
Tremaine. 

He listened with a face like marble; thanked 
Warner again and again for saving him and his 
sister from a fate which he shuddered to contem- 
plate, and begged him to go and break the mat- 
ter to Rosalia. It was a strange story that he 
was now to relate; but it was one that Herbert 
was only too happy to hear. Rosalia was at 
first overcome with emotion, but wept it out 
upon the shoulder of a brother she had so longed 
to behold. 


When Tremaine claimed her hand, which he 
said he had lost only by mistake, she blushed 
painfully, and referred him to her brother. Lo- 
renzo had been carried away by his mother’s 
brother, Lorenzo Brigni, who had given him his 
name. Need we say how it ail ended ? 


+ 


ABOUT BILLIARDS. 


Somebody wrote to the editor of the Bucyrus 
Journal a letter of inquiry as to billiards, to 
whom the editor replied as follows :—“ Yes, sir, 
we can tell you all about billiards. It is a game 
consisting of two men in their shirt sleeves, 
punching balls about on a table, and presenting 
the keeper of the table with fifteen cents—or, as 
is most commonly the case in this country, telling 

* him to mark it down. This last mentioned cus- 
tom has given them the title of billiard-markers. 
If you have a decided genius for the game, you 
will make a superior player at the expense of 
about $100. Blacksmiths, carpenters, etc., play 
it for exercise. It was invented by a shrewd 
saloon keeper, who was not satisfied with the 
profit on whiskey, and was too mach opposed to 

temperance to water it.” 


CIRCASSIAN BEAUTY. 

It would be easy to let the imagination run 
wild in describing such ideal charms of face and 
limb as prescriptive fancy bestows on the Cir- 
cassian girl; but unless the remoter interior 
possess ay oe of another and more celestial 
mould than those who meet the traveller’s eye 
along the coast, such hyperbole of praise may 
awarded with greater justice to claimants nearer 
home. There is, indeed, a natural gracefulness 
about these Circassian maids which a western 
education might develop into an elegance that 
would contrast favorably with the artificial gloss 
of mere conventional refinement; but for the 
wildering beauty that dazzles the eye and carries 
the heart by acoup de grace, you may see more of 
it on a fine spring afternoon in Rotten-row and 
the Drive, thar I have been able to catch sight 
of here during three industrious weeks. Lest it 
should be inferred from this admission of non- 
success in this respect that the result mentioned 
has arisen in any degree from the retiring bash- 
fulness of the sex, I may add that it is the mar- 
ried women—and of them the ugliest are, as in 
Turkey, ever the readiest to hide their charms 
from the stranger’s eye—who wear the veil; the 
single and unsold may be looked at till the gazer 
is content.— Correspondent of Daily News. 


FERTILITY OF DAMASCUS. 

The glory of Damascus is its gardens and for- 
ests of fruit trees, which surround the city for 
miles, and almost hide it from view. Vegetables 
of all kinds are abundant and cheap. Almost 
every species of fruit is produced around Damas- 
cus, either on the plain, or in the valley of Ba- 
rana. Besides the olive, we either saw or heard 
expressly named, oranges, lemons, citrons, pears, 
apples, quinces, peaches, almonds, plums, apri- 
cots, prunes, grapes, figs, pomegranates, mulber- 
ries, walnuts, hazelnats, pistachios, etc. The 
wines of Damascus are among the best of Syria. 
Grapes ri early in July, and are said to be 
found in during eight months. Such 
is this splendid plain, the seat of this great orien- 
taleity. Well might Abulfeda say of it :—‘‘ The 
Ghatah of Damascus is one of the four paradises, 
which are the most excellent of the beautiful 

laces of the earth. They are the Ghutah of 
Dauiaioms: the She’ab Bauwan, the river of Ubal- 
leh, and Soghd of Samarkand. The Ghutah of 
mascus excels the ofher ”— Biblical Re- 


NATURAL AOTING. 
The following remarkable anecdote is extracted 
from ‘ An Essay on the Science of Acting :” 
“In the town of North Walsham, Norfolk, 1788, 


the ‘Fair Penitent’ was performed. In the last 
act, where Calista lays her hand on the skull, a 
Mrs. Berry, who played the part, was seized with 
an involuntary shuddering, and fell on the stage. 
During the night, her illness continued ; but the 
following day, when sufficiently recovered to 
converse, she sent for the stage-keeper, and anx- 
iously inquired where he procured the skull. 
He replied, from the sexton, who informed him 
it was the skull of one Norris, a player, who, 
twelve years before, was buried in the gra 
That same Norris was her first husband. She 
died in six weeks.’’—Lendon Globe. 
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GOOD NIGHT. 


BY MARY A. KEABLES. 


Adieu, sweet friend, thine earthly race is run, 

The cross laid down, thy heavenly crown is won; 
The valley dark thy gentle feet have trod 

Alone, yet fearless, to thy home with God. 

How blest thy lot, we linger here below, 

And dimly see, and yet we cannot know 

How full the joy to ransomed spirits given, 

How great the bliss, how sweet the peace of heaven! 


Here sickness comes and Death’s unpitying hand: 
No pain, no grief invade that better land; 

Here are sore partings, hearts are wrung with pain, 
For thee no death nor parting come again. 

We tossed and weary, sorrowful, afraid, 

Thou safe from harm, rejoicing, undismayed; 

Ours is the tempest, thine eternal rest; 

Our home life’s billow, thine our Saviour’s breast. 


A few more days, perchance a few more years, 

Of mixed grief and pleasure, smiles and tears, 

Then done with earth and all these earthly ties, 

We'll clasp thy hand, sweet sister, in the skies. 

Then not “farewell,” dear friend, ’tis but “ good 
night,” 

Death's darkness hides thee from our mortal sight; 

But when the night our Father’s hand hath riven, 

We'll say “ good morning” to thee up in heaven! 


(omrer 


MY LATIN MASTER. 


BY CLARA AUGUSTA. 


Ar seventeen, I was entered as a pupil at the 
Lakeford Female Seminary. Every one knows 
the prevailing characteristics of a school girl of 
seventeen. Laughter-loving, mischievous, fond 
of “goodies,” thoughtless, often times rude, 
careless uf the feelings of others, but in the main 
affectionate, generous, and tender-hearted, 

An analysis of my character at the time of 
which I am writing, would probably have re- 
vealed the usual quota of sins and virtues, 
though in all candor I must confess that the 
former qualities would have greatly preponder- 
ated over the latter, 

T had left a gay, luxurious home in New York, 
to complete my education at the celebrated Lake- 
ford school, and it was extremely unlikely, I 
thought to myself, that I should be able to en- 
dure quietly the monotonous existence which 
must be mine in a humdram old village, like 
Lakeford. True, everything beautiful in Nature 
was there—the finest sheet of water in the coun- 


try, surrounded by grand mountains, and great | 


forest trees—and nestled down in the bosom of 
the hills on the shore of the blue lake, was the 
massive white stone building where five hundred 
gay young girls were worshipping at the shrine 
of learning. I knew no one at the seminary, 
but that did not trouble me. I was rich, beau- 
tifal, young and attractive, and such a person is 
not likely to want for friends. 

The first day at Lakeford passed quietly 
enough. I made the acquaintance of a score of 
young ladies, plotted a great deal of mischief, 
played a practical joke on the usher, wrote a 
sonnet on the nose of the French master, and 
got reprimanded by the preceptress. A very 
good beginning, I thought, as I disposed of a 
boarding-house supper, and dozed the night away 
on anextremely narrow and uneasy bed. 

The second day came the Latin teacher and 
mathematician, Leigh Archer, and a vast amount 
of satisfaction his advent afforded me. I had 
been wondering what I should do fora subject on 
which to practise my mischievous tricks, and 
here was just the individual, raised up for my 
especial benefit. I could haveclapped my hands 
with delight at the thought, \ 

I have no hesitation in saying now—I ac- 
knowledged it even then—that Mr. Archer wag 
very handsome ; tall, slight, but compact, with a 
dignified, graceful manner, a full, intellectual, 
high bred face, dark, deep eyes, whose fall light 
it was difficult to catch, a mouth where sternness 
and sweetness reigned together, and masses of 
curling brown hair, worn carelessly, shading his 
ample forehead. 

Bat the fun of the thing was this, Mr. Archer 
wore the most threadbare coat I had ever seen, 
his vest was absolutely frayed, and his hat could 
only be described by the epithet “shocking.” 

From this time Mr. Archer was our butt, 
Led on by my example, the other girls launched 
their shafts of ridicule at the luckless Latin 
master, and in a couple of weeks he was the tar 
get at which everything in the shape of a joke 
was directed. 

Pride and sensitiveness were his prevailing 
characteristics, and I was not long in finding 
this out. It is strange that I felt no sympathy 
for this really gifted and finely organized man, 
when wounded by some sarcastic witticism, I 
could see the red hot flush mount to his forehead, 
and the lightning flash of offended pride leap to 
his eyes, But I did not—I was Josephine Hun- 
ter, the idolized child of wéalth and luxury— 
what sympathy could I have for a mam that wore 
a threadbare coat? 

As ‘a scholar, as a clear, logical expounder of 


| | 
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his particular branches of science, I have never 
seen Leigh Archer’s equal. He interested me in 
the dry study of Latin, and in the abstruse laby- 
rinths of mathematics in spite of myself. I had 
previously determined not to be instructed, but 
there was a sort of magnetic power about the 
man that influenced you against your own will. 

But if I was absorbed in my studies, I always 
found time to annoy Mr. Archer. I think that I 
took peculiar delight in watching the quick com- 
pression of his lips, as if he feared something 
which he should afterward regret would escape 
them ; and the swift red flush that invariably 
crimsoned his face whenever one of our wicked 
speeches, almost always half whispered, struck 
home. Many and many an epigram, couplet, 
sonnet, and poem in twelve cantos, did we girls 
get up on Mr. Archer’s coat, vest, and hat, and 
we took unwearied pains to have each scandalous 
production dropped somewhere in his way that 
he might be sure of finding it. 

One day I was wilder and more reckless than 
usual, and the desire seized me to render Mr. 
Archer’s coat unpresentable. I was tired of 
seeing it; I told my gay companions, I guessed 
he could afford to get another, and I meant to 
ventilate it in the back. They cheered me on, 
and at recess the thing was accomplished. I 
succeeded in slitting the unfortunate garment 
entirely across with my penknife. Mr. Archer 
did not know the author of his misfortune, I 
flattered myself, for he made no manifestation, 
and the next day he came to school with the rent 
carefully darned. I have to this moment a vivid 
belief that he mended it himself. 

There was a little avalanche of smart things 
on paper regarding the affair put in circulation 
that afternoon, and when the Latin class had 
finished their recitation, contrary to his habitual 
custom, Mr. Archer remained behind. Some- 
thing unusual had occurred to stir him, I saw at 
a glance—his face was pale, his eyes absolutely 
blazed, and his sternly compressed lips seemed 
to promise anything but a gentle reprimand. 
We were all attention as he slowly arose, un- 
_ folded one of the before-mentioned slips of paper, 
and read in a cold tone of voice the following 
doggerel : 

“Tf seedy coats, and seedy vests, and smashed hats 
To fell profanity, forbear to judge folks by their 
For mathematics are made up of fractions, cubes and 
What center Gee our cyphering man should prize the 

clothes he wears’? 
For though he may not darn his fate, or otherwise 


devote 
Mr. Archer finished, laid down the paper, 
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cleared his throat, and spoke rapidly and clearly : 

“ Young ladies, for three months I have af- 
forded you an unfailing source of amusement. 
I am happy that I have been able to contribute 
in some measure to your enjoyment. But feel- 
ing that I have now furnished my share of the 
entertainment, I am constrained to withdraw 
myself from your attention; therefore if, here- 
after, I find anything like the very eloquent 
effusion I have just read, I shall most certainly 
punish the author. I know very well who has 
been the motive power in matters of this kind, 
and let her beware of another offence. I have 
borne silently. all that I will bear, and if such a 
thing as this again occurs, the guilty one shall 
stand a full hour in the face of the whole school 
with this placard on her back !”” 

He held it up, a huge piece of black paper, 
with the word “ Miscreant” in large red letters. 

The girls looked serious, I laughed in Mr. 
Archer’s face. He returned my look with a cold 
gaze, bowed haughtily and left the room. 
Those stony, contemptuous eyes decided me. I 
would dare him to punish me; I would see if he, 
the poor, ragged schoolmaster, would make his 
word good, and punish me, the heiress of half a 
million! And before night, I had committed 
the unpardonable sin—I had penned a most irri- 
tating lyric, and placed it, addressed to Leigh 
Archer, in his desk. 

I saw him when he read it. A black cloud 
settled gloomily over his brow, succeeded by a 
mortal paleness, then an expression of poignant 
pain swept over his countenance. That last ex- 
hibition touched me. For the first time I felt an 
emotion of contrition for my conduct toward 
him. If he was poor, and dressed in threadbare 
garments, he had a heart, and a capacity to suffer. 
Yes, I said to myself, I had done him innumer- 
able wrongs. He came to my side, and held the 
obnoxious paper open before me. 

“Miss Hunter,” he said gravely, “do you 
know whose work this is?” 

I felt my face flush, but I would not utter a 
falsehood. I answered him calmly : 

“1 do, sir.” 

“ Very well, will you favor me with the name 
of the author ?” 

“ With pleasure, sir. The name is, I think, 
Josephine Hunter.” 

“ Yourself?” 

Myself.” 

“Exactly. And you know the punishment, I 
presume ?” 

“TI do, sir.” 

“ Come forward and receive it.” 

I hesitated—I had not for a moment expected 
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MY LATIN MASTER. 


that he would put his threat into execution—but 
looking into his granite face, I knew that I need 
hope for no mercy. Forgiveness I would not 
ask ; I arose and followed him to the open space 
in front of the desk. Every eye was upon me, 
mute silence had fallen upon the school, things 
had assumed a new and unexpected phase. 
Pride kept me up, erect and defiant; but in 
arranging the ominous placard, Mr. Archer’s 
hand touched mine. Good heaven, what a thrill 
went through me! That one electric touch 
opened the door of my heart, and for a moment 
I looked into the darkened chambers, and what 
I read there strack me dumb! Well, well, let 
that pass ! 

It was near dusk of a cloudy day that I re- 
ceived my punishment, and before the probation- 
ary hour was ended, school had closed for the 
day, and the pupils had departed for their homes. 
I might have gone with them, but I felt a sort of 
strange delight in standing there alone in the 
gathering gloom, the victim of a stern teacher, 
and I would not shorten by one little second the 
allotted hour. 

At last it was over, the sun had long since 
gone down, all was dark and dreary, and silent. 
I sunk down on a seat and burst into tears. 
Pride was gone, I was weeping like a spoiled 
child. A step at my side aroused me, and 
glancing up, I saw Mr. Archer standing with 
folded arms beside me. Instantly I recovered 
myself, arose haughty and repellant, and throw- 
ing on my bonnet and shawl, swept past him 
into the hall. He laid his hand lightly on my 
shoulder. 

“ Miss Hunter,” he said, sorrowfally, “am I 
a brute ?” 

For almost the first time in my life I met the 
full gaze of his eyes, so darkly, bewilderingly 
beaatifal, now full of self-reproach, tenderness, 
almost love. 

“Tell me, Josephine, do you hate me ?” 

“Ido! I will!” I cried, fiercely, and break- 
ing away from him, I hurried from the place. 

I meant to do as I had said. I meant to hate 
him with an undying hatred. But alas for me! 
Alas for my regnant pride! For in that one 
moment when his hand had touched mine, I had 
discovered the startling truth, that with the whole 
strength of my soul I loved Leigh Archer! 
Loved him, and he despised me! 

Thereafter I wrapped myself in an impene- 
trable reserve. I never spoke to Mr. Archer un- 
less I could not possibly avoid it—I dared not 
meet his eye, lest he should read my heart in my 
face—but I left my wild reckless ways, and ap- 


plied myself unweariedly to my books. 
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A year passed by, my term was ended. Ex- 
amination was over, I had my diploma in my 


pocket, my trunks were packed, on the morrow I 
should bid a final adieu to Lakeford. 

In the hall, with the others, I took leave of our 
teachers. I was the last to speak my farewells, 
and Mr. Archer’s was the last hand that held 
mine. This was cold and trembling, my own 
fluttered like a frightened thing in the close clasp 
in which he enclosed it. My heart seemed burst- 
ing; I felt faint as death, as with averted face I 
made out to utter the words : 

“ Good-by, Mr. Archer.” 

He did not speak, he crushed my hand, threw 
it from him, and walked rapidly away. Does 
any one who reads this, know aught of such a 
parting? Can any of my fair young readers 
imagine the anguish that tore me like the fatal 
power of the rack? If so, then God pity them! 
for only a full and agonizing experience can 
teach them this knowledge. 

Late that evening I had my favorite horse, 
Frolic, which had accompanied me to Lakeford, 
saddled, and I went out to take a last view of the 
landscape round about which so many associa- 
tions clustered. Frolic was restive, perhaps she 
in a measure partook of the wild mood of her 
rider; but be that as it may, I had never seen 
her in such mad spirits. There was something 
consonant to my feelings in the reckless speed 
at which we went, and I did not attempt to check 
her. On we flew, over hill and dell, fences and 
ditches, and in passing a short curve in the road 
a fullen tree obstructed the path. Frolic shied 
violently, and threw me to the ground. I was 
stunned, but not injured, I thought, though I 
lacked strength to rise. I heard a voice near at 
hand cry out sharply : 

“ My God, she is killed!” and then I was 
snatched up to his breast, and Leigh Archer’s 
lips rained kisses on my face. “ Josephine, my 
darling, my darling! Yes, I will let my heart 
speak—I shall die otherwise! Josephine, my 
love for you is killing me; let me give it voice, 
and then I will be silent forever !” 

My arms fell round his neck, I could not keep 
back the tears of joy that sprung to my eyes. 

“Speak to me, Josephine—doom me if you’ 
will—I can live on this one moment of rapture 
through all my after life. It is fall recompense 
for an eternity of suffering. Am I beloved *” 

He spoke in a whisper; I answered him 
thus : 

“ You are beloved, Leigh Archer.” 

“Thank Ged!” he said, solemnly. “My 
prayer is answered. Iam content.” 

We sat there together in the shadows, his ten- 
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der arms enfolding me, his face close to mine, 
and our happiness found no vent in words. It 
was along, long time before the silence was 
broken, then he said : 

“ Josephine, I dare now speak to you of what 
has hitherto been a forbidden subject—my pov- 
erty and the struggle of my life. I dare now to 
tell you why I have worn garments that have 
excited your ridicule, and why I have appeared 
always as mean and miserly in my habits. I 
have an invalid mother and a precious little sister 
whose very existence depends on the paltry sum 
of money that I can earn by teaching. It is lit- 
tle enough to keep them from starvation, and 
there is nothing left me for fine clothes. And I 
am proud and happy to know that by wearing 
my old coat I can contribute to the comfort of 
those I love!” 

He had never looked one half so noble to me 
ashe did then. I rose up and laid my lips to his 
forehead. 

“T give myself to you, Leigh Archer,” I said, 
solemnly, “be faithful to me as to them, and I 
will leave home, friends, and country, if fate so 
wills it to live my life with you !” 

So we were betrothed. When I arrived home, 
I told my proud parents everything. There was 
a long and bitter warfare between their pride and 
their love, but the tender sentiment triumphed, 
and they gave their daughter away in marriage 
to the poor schoolmaster. 

Seven years, seven blessed years, I have been 
Leigh Archer’s wife. His mother is my mother, 
his blue-eyed, fair young sister is my sister ; we 
are a happy household, and peace is with us con- 
tinually. Verily God has blest us ! 


LORD ELLENBOROUGH’S 

‘ Lord Elienborough was once about to go on 
the circuit, when Lady Ellenborough said that 
she should like to accompany him. He replied 
that he had no objections, provided she did not 
encumber the carriage with bandboxes, which 
were his utter abhorrence. They set off. Dar- 
ing the first day’s journey, Ellenborough, 
happening to stretch his legs, struck his feet 
against something below the seat. He discoy- 
ered that it was a bandbox. His indignation is 
not to be described. Up went the window, and 
Out went the bandbox. The coachman stopped ; 
and the footman, thinking that the bandbox had 
tumbled out of the window by some extraordin- 
ary chance, was going to pick it up, when Lord 
Ellenborough furiously calied out, “ Drive on!” 
The bandbox accordingly was left by a diteh 
side. Having reached the county town where he 
was to as Ellenboro 
proceeded to array hin r his appearance in 
the courthouse. “Now,” said “ where's 


carriage window.” — 's Table-Talk. 


STREET WORSHIP IN RUSSIA. 


There is no place in the world where a man 
with a very small capital can easier gain, if not 
an honest, at all events a competent livelihood, 
than in Moscow. All he has to do is to spend a 
few roubles in the purchase of a grimmy and ob-' 
scure saint on canvass, with a tin or gilt glory 
round his head, and a new frame; to find outa 
doorway, or an arch near a fare, where 
he can place this masterpiece on a table, and get 
room for himself on a chair, and there, with a 
wooden basin, or an old cap, or a money-box, 
sit patiently till his customers come. They are 
not long in arriving. Behold, here is a mujik 
coming to market; the picture catches his eye, 
he likes it, he makes a few inquiries about it 
from the proprietor, who assures him that the 
saint has great interest in the very highest quar- 
ters, and has done an immense Pron pr trl 
all his clients. The mujik is satisfied; off goes 
his cap, and down bends his head, while his 
hands busily wander from chest and brow in self- 
benediction ; his wild locks fly over his face and 
bob back again, as with increasing fervor he ut- 
ters his prayers to the obfuscated i before 
him. hen he thinks he has made a favorable 
impression, he puts a few copecks into the saint’s 
treasury, and goes on his way rejoicing. ‘“ Sure- 
ly,” said I, to a Russian, “these poor people 
ought to be the best in the world, they say so 
many prayers.”—‘“‘Ah! the gamins,” replied | he; 
** au contraire, they have of all their prayers, 
they sin so much; and these saints listen so 
readily, they are encouraged to commit all kinds 
of rogueries.—Moscow Correspondent of the Times. 


CURIOSITIES OF THE EARTH. 


At the city of Medina, in Italy, and about four 
miles around it, wherever the earth is dug, when 
the workmen arrive at the distance of sixty-three 
feet, they come to a bed of chalk which they bore 
with an auger, five feet deep. They then with- 
draw from the pit before the auger is removed, 
and upon its extraction the water bursts u 
chrongh the aperture with great violence, an 
quickly fills the newly made well, which contin- 
drought. But what is most remarkable in this 
operation is the layers of earth as we descend. 
At the depth of fourteen feet are found the ruins 
of an ancient city, paved streets, houses, floors, 
and different pieces of mason work. Under this 
is found a soft, oozy earth, made up of vegetables, 
and at twenty-six feet, large trees entire, such as 
walnut trees, with the walnuts still sticking to 
the stem, and the leaves and branches in a per- 
fect state of preservation. At twenty-eight feet 
deep a soft chalk is found, mixed with a vast 

uantity of shells, and the bed is eleven feet 
thi k. Under this vegetables are found again.— 
Scientific American. 


AN OLD MANSE. 
It is a venerable place, 
An old ancestral 
So wide, the rainbow wholly stands 
Within its lordly bound ; 
And all about that large expanse 


A river runneth round. 
“Coventry Parmone. 
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my wig—where is my wig?” ‘“ My lord,” re- 
i his ———_o “it was thrown out of the 
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LIZZIf RING. 


BY CARRIE CALDERWOOD. 


O, well do I remember how 
We children, hand in hand, 
Went forward with impatient hearts 
To our own promised land. 
The future with its flowery way, 
O, how it charmed our gaze! 
For even in our childhood’s hours 
We dreamed of “ better days.” 


One fair one played and planned with us, 
Whose lightest word was law; 

The quiet beauty of whose life 
Awakened love and awe. 

And surely did we think that none 
Could aught but kindness bring 

To her the favorite of our band, 
Our darling Lizzie Ring. 


Years went, and I had left behind 
The scenes that marked my youth, 
And I had found that much was false 
I once esteemed as truth. 
A sweeter lesson I had learned: 
To prize as good and true 
Much which had worn no charm for me, 
When first it met my view. 


I sought once more for Lizzie Ring— 
She slept the peaceful sleep; 

Her lot had been the lot of those 
Who watch, and toil, and weep. 

They told me, often in her dreams, 
Ere the death-angel came, 

She talked of childhood’s happy days, 
And murmured oft my name. 


’T was through a weary, weary path 
She sought the peaceful shore; 

And though I knew it mattered not, 
Since all her griefs were o'er, 

(et thinking of the dreamy past, 

Of Lizzie Ring my friend, 

I wept, and then they gave to me 
These lines that she had penned. 


“O, there were those from whose red lips 

I thought would ne'er be heard 

A tone except it blessed my life— 
O, how my judgment erred! 

And there were those I thought would be 
E’er generous and just; 

Alas, the banner of my faith 
Is trailing in the dust! 

But One there comes who blesses me, 
And lifts my standard high; 

And lo! the banner of my faith 
Is waving in the sky.” 


Thus Lizzie Ring—dear Lizzie Ring, 
The friend I loved the best, 

Sang of the earth and of the sky 
Before she sank to rest. 

Familiar were the tracings these, 
The lines again I read; 

And thought how many weary paths 
To paradise have led. 


THE LOTTERY TICKET. 


BY A NEW YORK DETECTIVE. 

I was one day walking quietly down Broad- 
way, thinking that I would buy a present for my 
wife, for the tollowing day was her birthday, and 
she and I have always kept up the good old 
fashion of making each other presents on these 
occasions. I was debating whether it should be 
an article of jewelry, or a new dress, when [ felt 
some one suddenly tap me on the shoulder. I 
turned quickly round, and found myself face to 
face with a gentleman of about sixty years of 
age. He was dressed in black, and wore a portly 
watch-chain, from which hung two or three seals, 
and was altogether a very respectable-looking 
individual. 

“I believe I have the pleasure of speaking to 
Mr. Brampton?” said he. 

“That is my name,” I returned. 

“ You have been mentioned to me very favor- 
ably by Mr. M@——. I wish to consult you in a 
very delicate matter. Can you accompany me 
to my house ¢” 

I looked at my watch, and finding that I could 
spare a quarter of an hour, I agreed to accom- 
pany him. We jumped into an omnibus which 
was passing up town, and in a short time stood 
before his residence, which was situated in Bond 
Street. He took me into a small room which 
evidently served him for a study. A library 
table stood in the middle of the apartment, which 
was covered with magazines and papers. He 
invited me to be seated. 

“ My name is Morton,” said he; “I am en- 
gaged in no business, having sufficient to live 
upon comfortably. I possess considerable prop- 
erty in houses, and collect the rents myself. 
Yesterday was my collection day. Last night 
when I retarned home I placed five thousand 
dollars in that safe which you see yonder, intend- 
ing to take it to the bank this morning; but 
when I opened it for that purpose it was gone. 
Whoever took it must have had duplicate keys 
not only of the safe bat of the house door.” 

“ Was the safe locked this morning?” I asked. 
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“ Yes.” 

“Do you suspect anybody ?” 

“Tam ata complete loss to know whom to 
suspect. Mr. M——, my lawyer, whom I con- 
sulted in the matter, mentioned your name to me 
as having extraordinary talent in fer cting out 
crime. I determined I would app \ to you be- 
fore taking any further steps in the matter.” 

“ Who are the inmates of your house ?” 

“ There is no one but my wife and two ser- 
vant girls,” 

“ You do not suspect the girls ?” 

“ O, dear no, they have lived with us for many 
years. It must have been somebody from the 
outside that committed the robbery.” 

“ You say that the house had no appearance of 
having been broken into ?” 

“No; when the servants rose this morning all 
the doors were locked as usual.” 

“Tt is rather a strange case,” I returned. “I 
must first of all make an examination of the 

mises.” 

The old gentleman took me over the house, 
and I found after an attentive examination that 
there was only one means of entering the house 
from the outsid pting, of course, the front 
entrance—and that by means of a garret win- 
dow which opened on the roof, which communi- 
cated with several houses in the same block. I 
made a great many inquiries, making notes of 
everything I thought bore upon the case. I 
then left, promising to call the next morning. 

When I got home, I what I call “ studied out 
the case,”” by which I mean I shut myself up, 
lighted my meerschaum, and perused the notes I 
had made, My mind was soon made up with 


respect to one point. I was certain that whoever 
had committed the robbery had entered by means 
of the attic window, that is, provided no one in 
the house was the guilty party. Early the next 
morning I made inquiries as to whom lived in 


the houses on the right and left of Mr. Morton's 
residence. These inquiries resulted in the fact 
that the house on the left hand side was occupied 
by a family of the name of Carpenter, and that 
a nephew of Mr. Morton frequently visited 
there. In fact he had stayed there all night the 
very same night thit Mr. Morton was robbed, 
and what is more, he occupied the attic room 
looking on the roof. 

After I had made these investigations I again 
called on Mr. Morton for the purpose of making 
some inquiries respecting this nephew. I was at 
once shown into the old gentleman’s study, and 
who should be with him but the very young 
man in whom at that moment I was so much in- 


terested. He was a handsome young fellow of 
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about twenty-one years of age. He had a fine 
open countenance, and there was nothing at all 
in his face which would lead me to suspect that 
he could be guilty of robbing his uncle. He was 
exceedingly well dressed, in fact I might say he 
was over-dressed, and I judged him to be a bit of 
afop. They were conversing on the subject of 
the robbery when I entered, and the young man 
expressed himself exceedingly concerned at the 
loss his uncle had sustained. 

After conversing a little time he teok his leave, 
and I was left alone with Mr. Morton. He im- 
mediately asked me what conclusion I had come 
to with respect to the robbery. 

“Before I answer your inquiry,” said I, 
“will you be good enough to answer me a few 
questions 

“ Certainly,” he returned. 

“ How many keys of the safe do you possess ?” 

“ Only one.” 

“ Had you it in your possession on the night 
in question ?” 

“Certainly. I always put it into the drawer 
of the bureau in my room. I did so on that oc- 
casion, and found it there the next morning.” 

“TI think I understood you to say that no one 
lives with you but your wife and two servants ?” 

“Yes. But my wife is absent—she is visiting 
Baltimore,” he returned. “She has been there 
for the last three weeks,” 

“ Then on the night of the robbery there was 
no one in the house but yourself, and two ser- 
vant girls ?” 

“ Exactly.” 

“ Now I want you particularly to carry your 
mind back to that night, Did any sound dis- 


turb you ?” 

“Well, now you call my mind to the fact, I 
remember about three o’clock in the morning I 
fancied I heard a step in my room. I listened 
attentively, and not hearing it again I felt con- 


vinced I was mistaken, and fell asleep.” 


“ And in the morning you found the key in 
the same place that you had left it the night 
before ?” 

did.” 

“Tee your front door closes with a night 
latch, how many keys have you to that ?” 

“Two. I have one, my wife the other.” 

“ That is the only fastening you have to the 
door, I believe ?” 

“The only one. It is a patent night-latch, 
and perfectly secure.” 

“ Before I proceed any further I should like to 
see your two servants, Be good enough to call 
them in.” 


The old gentleman did so, and in @ minate or 
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two they were in my presence. I addressed va- 
rious questions to them, but all that I could gain 
was the fact that at about four o’clock in the 
morning the cook thought she heard a step on 
the stairs. I dismissed them. 

“ Mr. Morton,” said I, when we were again 
alone, “there was a young man here just now. 
May I ask his name ?” 

“His name is Edward Legrand; he is a 
nephew of mine.” 

What is his occupation ?” 

“ He is clerk in a wholesale store down town.” 

“ What salary does he receive ?” 

“ Eight hundred dollars a year. But I can’t 
see what all these questions have to do with the 


“ You will see by-and-by ; you must allow me 
to conduct this investigation in my own way.” 

“Certainly. I did not mean to give any 
offence by the observation I made.” 

“I understand that. Your nephew, I believe, 
is on terms of intimacy with your neighbors, the 
Carpenters, who live next door ?” 

“ Yes, he is paying his addresses to the eldest 
Miss Carpenter.” 

“ On the night of the robbery he slept in their 
house.” . 

“ Very likely; he frequently stays there all 
night.” 

“T suppose you have implicit confidence in 
your nephew ?” 

“The most implicit in the world. I would 
trust him with untold gold. You surely do not 
suspect him ?” 

“The salary he receives, you say, is eight 
hundred dollars a year?” 

“Yes, and on that he supports a widowed 


mother and sister.” 

“Is it not strange that with such a moderate 
remuneration he should wear such an expensive 
diamond ring?” 


“ Diamond ring!” said Mr, Morton, in a tone 


of surprise ; “ he wears no diamond ring.” 
“Excuse me, sir,” I returned. ‘I particu- 
larly noticed it when he was in the room just 


now. I am something of a judge of the value 
of precious stones. I assure you the brilliant he 
wears on the little finger of the left hand is of 
the first water, and could not have cost less than 
five hundred dollars.” 

“ What does it mean? It is very extraordi- 
nary! Perhaps he has not yet left the house,” 


said the old gentleman, making a step towards 
the door. 


** Stop, my dear sir, stop !” I exclaimed, seiz- 
ing him by the arm, “you would spoil every- 
thing. We must be very cautious in investigat- 


ing this matter. There is enough evidence for 
us to suspect this young man, at the same time 
we must not be precipitate. If you see him 
again, act towards him just the same as usual, 
and above all do not let a hint escape you that 
he is suspected. I shall now go and make 
further inquiries. But first tell me if you can 
identify any of the bank notes that were 
stolen ?” 

“I cannot; there was a good deal of it 
southern money. I remember distinctly amongst 
it was a considerable quantity of Baltimore 
bank notes.” 

“ Where does this young man reside ?” 

“ He lives with his mother and sister, No. 144 
West Twenty-First Street.” 

After having made a few more necessary in- 
quiries I took my leave, promising to call the 
next day, or before, if I discovered anything 
conclusive. When I reached the street I tarned 
the whole affair over in my mind, and was com- 
pelled to acknowledge the affair looked black 
against the young clerk. I felt sorry for him, 
for there was something very prepossessing in his 
appearance, and then- I thought of his poor 
widowed mother and sister. A detective, how- 
ever, must not indulge in the luxury of sympa- 
thy, or he would soon be rendered unfit for his 
duty. I therefore dismissed all these feelings, 


and at once decided as to the course for me to 
pursue. 

I knew there were only two retail stores in 
New York likely to keep such expensive rings as 
the one worn by Mr. Legrand, namely, Ball, 
Black & Co., and Tiffany & Co. I determined 
I would call on the latter first. I soon reached 
their magnificent jewelry establishment. I en- 
tered the store and asked to be shown some dia- 
mond rings. An obliging clerk soon spread a 
variety before me. I remarked one which I 
thought resembled Mr. Legrand’s, and asked the 
price. 

“That is worth five hundred and twenty dol- 
lars,”’ was the reply. 

“‘It is a beautiful stone,” I remarked. “I 
perceive it is the only one of the kind you have 
left.” 

“ Yes ; we had two of them, but sold one of 
them yesterday.” 

“ Exactly,” I returned ; “ the young man who 
purchased it was rather tall, handsome and ex- 
ceedingly well dressed ?” 

“ That was the very person.” 

_“ He paid you in southern money ?” 

“He did so,” returned the clerk, “ chiefly 
Baltimore funds. The bills are in the cash-box » 
now.” 
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“Thank you. Can I sce the proprietor,if you, 


q 

I was at once shown into his private office and 
explained my business to him. He promised to 
aid me all in his power, and to retain the bills 
until he heard from me again. 
Proofs of young Legrand’s guilt were now ac- 
cumiulating thick and fast. My next duty was 
very clear, I must go and examine the house in 


which he lived. I jumped into an Eighth Av-- 


enue omnibus, and was soon set down at the foot 
of Twenty-First Street. I found the house to be 
about the middle of the block. It was a small, 
genteel-looking dwelling, and was scrupulously 
clean on the outside. Irang the bell, the door 
was answered by an elderly lady in a widow’s 
cap, whom I at once concluded was Legrand’s 
mother. I requested to speak with her privately. 
I was immediately conducted into a neatly- 
furnished parlor. 

“Madam,” said I, “ you are doubtless aware 
that your brother has been robbed of a large 
amount of money ?”’ 

“0, yes,” she replied, “ Edward told us all 
about it. What a dreadful thing !” 

“Your son is in possession of a very fine 
diamond ring, is he not ?” 

Yes, his uncle gave it to him. But what 
can that have to do with the matter in question ?” 

“Tam e detective officer,” I returned. “Ina 
case like this it becomes absolutely necessary 
that wherever there is the slightest suspicion a 
search should be made. Will you be good 
enough to show me up to your son’s bedroom, 
that I may make an examination of his effects ?” 

“Surely, sir, you cannot suspect my son ?” 
said the old lady, tears gushing into her eyes. 

“My dear madam, restrain your feelings; an 
innocent party is never injured by a search.” 

“Of course, sir, you are welcome to examine 
his room ; but I must confess I feel grieved that 
my brother should allow the slightest suspicion 

to enter his mind. But come, sir, follow me.” 
So saying, the old lady led the way into her 
son’s bedroom. It was a small apartment, com- 
fortably furnished. A large trunk was placed 
on one side of the room. I commenced my 
search with this. I found it locked, but soon 
succeeded in opening it. It was filled fall of 
books, papers and drawing utensils. I took each 
article out one by one, and laid it on the floor 
after I had examined it thoroughly. I proceeded 
in this manner until the trunk was completely 
empty. I had found nothing. I was about 
closing the lid when I fancied part of the lining 
of the bottom was slightly elevated. I ripped it 
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bills. ‘They were most of them on the Mer- 
chant’s Bank, of Baltimore. The whole amount 
discovered was four thousand two hundred dol- 
lars. Mrs. Legrand stood aghast when she saw 
this money. She wrung her hands in consterna- 
tion, and could only utter : 

“ He is not guilty! He is not guilty!” 

To add to the painful character of this scene, 
Legrand’s sister, a beautiful girl eighteen years 
of age, eytered the room. When she learned 
what had occurred, she added her lamentations 
to those of her mother. She, however, soon re- 
covered herself. 

“Mr. Brampton,” said she, for she had 
learned my name, “I acknowledge appearances 
are against my brother, but do not judge hastily. 
I am perfectly convinced that he is innocent of 
the crime imputed tohim. I cannot account for 
this money in his trank ; but rest assured he will 
be able to give asatisfactory statement. He will 
be here in a quarter of an hour to dine. Wait 
until he comes, and then interrogate him.” 

I had already made up my mind to do so, and 
bowed acquiescence. Soon afterwards he entered 
the house. He certainly did not seem guilty 
from his bearing, for he was in the best possible 
spirits, and entered the parlor singing. When 
he saw me, he appeared somewhat surprised, but 
evinced no evidence of guilt. 

“ Mr. Legrand,” said I, “a painful duty de- 
volves upon me. I am compelled to arrest you 
on suspicion of robbing your uncle, Mr. 
Morton.” 

“Robbing my uncle!” exclaimed the young 
man, in a tone of surprise. “ You are jesting.” 
“No, indeed,” I returned, “and I must tell 
you the evidence is fearfully strong against 
you.” 

“Stuff!” he replied, “I can immediately 
prove my innocence. I should as soon think of 
committing murder as robbery. You have made 
some mistake. What are the grounds of your 
suspicions ?” 

“Well, young man,” I replied, “I am not 
obliged to tell you; but I feel an interest in you, 
and I assure you no one will be more pleased to 
find you innocent than myself. The evidence 
against you up to the present time amounts to as 
follows. Two days ago Mr. Morton’s safe was 
robbed of five thousand dollars, chiefly in Balti- 
more money. In the first instance no suspicion 
at all was entertained of you. It was supposed 
that some one had possessed himself of a key 
which would open the safe, and by some means 
he had obtained access to the premises. I was 
consulted in the matter. After examining the 


up, and palled out a large quantity of bank | 


premises I came to the conclusion that the robber _ 


must have entered the house by the attic window. 
I also discovered that you slept at Mr. Carpen- 
ter’s on the night the robbery was committed, 
and that you occupied the very room which 
opened out on the roof, This morning when I 
called on your uncle you were with him. I -no- 
ticed something about you which immediately 
struck me. When you left the room I inquired 
what salary you received ; I was told then that it 
was eight hundred dollars per annum.” 

“That is the truth,” interrupted the young 
man; “but what was it you noticed curious 
about me ?” 

“ Well, I thought it rather curious that a young 
man on so small a salary should possess such a 
magnificent diamond ring.” 

The young man turned deadly pale, and tot- 
tered into a chair. 

“T have since learned that you told your 
mother that your uncle made you a present of 
it.” 

“T did say so, fool that I was!” stammered 
the young man. 

The faces of his mother and sister evinced the 
greatest surprise when they heard this. I 
continued : 

“I this morning discovered that you yesterday 
purchased that ring at Tiffany’s for five hundred 
and twenty dollars, and that you paid for it in 
bills on a Baltimore bank. Suspicion was now 
fearfully strong against you. I next examined 
your bed-room, and concealed in the lining of 
your trunk, I discovered—” 

“ Money to the amount of four thousand two 
hundred dollars,” interrupted the young man, 
striking his forehead with his hand. 

“ Exactly ; and more, this money is also in 
Baltimore bills.” 

“ Great God!’ exclaimed the young man, 
starting from his seat, “ what a fearful array of 
circumstantial evidence !” 

“Edward, you are not, you cannot be guilty 
of this crime ?” exclaimed his sister, clinging to 

him. 

“No, Clara, I am not guilty ; the only fault I 
have committed is in stating that my uncle gave 
me this diamond ring. I bought it at Tiffany’s 
as Mr. Brampton states.” 


I could see a shadow of suspicion creep over |. 


the features of both his mother and sister. But 
their love would not allow it to rest there, for 
their countenances cleared, and his mother 


The young man paused a moment and then 
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“*T am almost afraid to do so, for fear my 
statement should not obtain belief. The simple 
trath, however, is as follows. About two weeks 
since I accompanied a friend into the reading- 
room attached to the St. Nicholas Hotel. I me- 


chanically took up a paper and found I was pe- 

rusing the Sun, published in Baltimore, Mary- 

land. Among other things the advertiscment of 

a lottery on the Havana plan caught my eye. It 

was to be drawn in about a week, and the tickets 

were ten dollars each. I have not the slightest 

faith in lotteries, but it entered my head that I 

would purchase a ticket and try my luck. I 

then and there wrote to the party advertising, 

and enclosed ten dollars for a ticket. In two or 
three days I received it. What was my surprise 
to find, when the list of numbers which had 
drawn prizes was published, that my ticket had 
drawn a prize of five thousand dollars? I im- 
mediately wrote to the agent, of whom I had 
purchased the ticket, for the amount, requesting 
that he would send me Baltimore funds in pre- 
ference to a draft on New York, for you must un- 
derstand I was a little ashamed of the transac- 
tion, and determined to reveal it to no one. 
Yesterday I received the agent’s letter, contain- 
ng the amount. I thought I would treat myself 
to a handsome diamond ring ; I devoted a por- 
tion of the fands for that purpose, the reat I 
concealed under the lining of my trank. This 
is the simple trath, so help me God !” 

“Te is true! It is true!” exclaimed both 
mother and sister, embracing him. 

“ Mr. Legrand,” I exclaimed, “ your explana- 
tion will be porfectly satisfactory if it can be 
proved to be true. You have tho agent’s letters 
of whom you purchased the ticket ?” 

“No, I have not; unfortunately I destroyed 
them. I have already told you I was ashamed 
of the transaction, and determined to destroy all 
proof of having been engaged in it.” 

“You at least remember his name?’ I 
asked. 

“ Indeed, I have forgotten it; it began with an 
M, I think.” 

“Well, you remember the number of the 
ticket which drew this prize of five thousand 
dollars ¢”” 

“I do not even remember that. I put it down 
on paper when [ sent to claim the amount. 
But after I received the money I destroyed that 
paper also. I only remember it was seventeen 
thousand and something, but for the life of me I 
cannot recollect the exact number.” 

“ Mr. Legrand,” said I, in a grave tone, “ you 
must accompany me to a magistrate. Your ex- 


planation may be true, but I am afraid, unless. 
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asked : 
“ But the money, Edward, explain = 
came in possession of it.” 
said: 


your whole story.” 


“ Well, sir, time will prove. I am ready to 
accompany you. I feel conscious of my own 
innocence, and feel satisfied God will not allow 


me to be punished unjustly.” 


He embraced his mother and sister, and we left 
the house together. We immediately proceeded 
to a magistrate’s, and Edward Legrand was that 
same night fally committed to the Tombs to 


await his trial. 


When I returned home that night, I must 


confess I was not satisfied. Although suspicion 
‘was so strong against the prisoner, and his own 
explanation so lame, yet I thought it might be 
true. And then his handsome face haunted me. 
I asked myself the question over and over again, 
if it could be possible that he could be guilty ? 
Wearied with conjecture, I lighted a cigar, and 
was almost dozing to sleep when I was aroused 
by a ring at the bell. Ina few moments after- 
wards my fellow-officer, Hardin, entered the 
room. 


“ How are you, Brampton ¢” said he, shaking 
me by the hand. 

“ How are you, Hardin? When did you get 
back ¢” 

“TI got back this morning. Not seeing you at 
the chief's office all day, I thought you might be 
sick, and so I thoaght I would just drop in to 
Bee 

“Tam quite well, Ithank you. Take a cigar. 
What lack have you had?” 

“O, I bagged my game. Bat I tell you I had 
a wily customer to deal with. I thought once 
he would escape me. The proofs I had against 
him were very meagre ; but I stuck to him like a 
leech. Two nights ago he left Philadelphia for 
New York; but I was too deep for him, for I got 
in the same car with him. He returned to Phil- 
adelphia by the next train, and I went back too. 
At last I was convinced I had the right man, and 
he is now in the goal at Philadelphia.” 

This conversation had reference to a defaulter 
whom Hardin had been employed to arrest. 

“‘ He seems to have kept you ranning about ; 
to take you from Philadelphia to New York and 
back again the same night was too bad.” 

“ Yes; but I met with an adventure in the 
cars which served to amuse me a good deal.” 

“ Indeed, what was it ?” 

“It did not amount to much; but anything, 
you know, serves to pass time. The fact is, I 


met with an extraordinary /usus nature, a silent 
woman.” 


you can bring some corroborative evidence, it will 
not avail you in a court of justice. To tell you 
the truth, there is an air of improbability about 
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“ A silent woman! What do you mean?” 
“Well, you must know when I got into the 
cars in Philadelphia there were very few passen- 
gers. Among them, however, was a lady dressed 
in black, who wore a very thick veil. I won- 
dered for a long time if she were handsome or 
not, and at last I determined to try and make her 
raise her veil. An opportunity presenting itself, 
I addressed some commonplace remark to her, 
but not a word could I get in reply. I made 
several fresh attempts, but met with no success. 
At last I gave it up in despair.” 

“ She doubtless thought you intrusive, and did 
not want to converse with you.” 

“ That was my opinion at the time ; but I am 
now certain she had some special reason for re- 
maining silent.” 

“ What makes you think so?” 

“T told you the man I was watching stayed 
only two hours in New York, returning to Phil- 
adelphia by the next train. Well, would you 
believe it ? the silent woman did the same thing, 
for there she was in the cars again. I again en- 
deavored to commune with her, but with no bet- 
ter success than before. Now I think it very 
strange that a woman travelling alone should 
only visit New York for two hours in the middle 
of the night.” 

“ Did you catch a glimpse of her features ?” I 
asked, eagerly. 

“ No, she kept her veil down all the time. I 
noticed, however, that she took the southern 
train.” 

A light began slowly to enter my mind. I 
turned the conversation to some other topic, and 
in a few minutes Hardin took his leave. After 
he had gone I settled my course of action for the 
following morning, and theu retired to rest, and 
slept as only a detective can sleep, when he thinks 
he possesses the clue to a mystery which has 
bothered him for some time. 

I was up very early the next morning, and 
having settled some business, found myself at 
eight o’clock at the Jersey City depot. I had de- 
termined to take a run down to Baltimore for 
the benefit of my health. At half-past four in 
the afternoon I reached the Monumental City, 
after a very pleasant trip. I installed myself in 
Barnum’s Hotel, and having taken my tea, I de- 
termined I would go out and explore the city. I 
commenced with Baltimore Street, and walked 
slowly up this busy thoroughfare. When I 
reached the corner of St. Paul and Baltimore 
Streets, a large printed bill fastened to the front 
of a lottery office attracted my attention. It ran 
as follows : 


“This is the lucky office. No. 17,512, sold 
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here a few da drew a of five thou- 
Woke and your be ” 


I walked in as requested, and found a middle- 
aged man behind the counter. 

“ Good evening,” said I, as I entered. 

“Good evening,” returned the lottery-office 
keeper. ‘“ What can I do for you? Two litle 
beauties to be drawn to*morrow—the lucky little 
‘Patapsco,’ and the ‘ Maryland Consolidated ’— 
tickets only one dollar. Let me sell you some ; 
choose your own numbers if you like.” 

“ Well, I don’t know,” I replied, putting on 
as country a looking air as I could. “I don’t 
believe much in lotteries, Why, there’s Jem 
Randall, of our town, has tried his luck ever so 
many times, and he never got a prize. And, by 
golly, I never heard of anybody winning any- 
thing.” 

“ My rustic friend, you are mistaken,” returned 
the lottery-office keeper. ‘I very frequently sell 
large prizes. Why, only last week I sold a 
prize for five thousand dollars on a venture of 
ten.” 

“O, yes, it’s very easy to say that. I don’t 
say you don’t tell the truth; but—” 

“ Here is the ticket that drew the prize,” re- 
plied the man. “ And here are the letters of the 
young man who purchased the ticket. He lives 
in New York, and his name is Edward Legrand.” 

So saying, he handed me the letters in ques- 
tion. One glance at them was sufficient to prove 
that young Legrand’s statement to me was true 
in every particular, and it followed as a matter 
of course that he was innocent of the robbery. 
I had just finished reading the letter when a lady 
dressed in black entered the office. She handed 
the man a large bundle of tickets. He looked 
them all over very carefully. 

“Tam sorry to inform you, madam,” said he, 
“that you have been unlucky again—you have 
drawn no prize.” 

She wore a thick veil which concealed her face ; 
bat I could see her tremble. 

“TI have almost determined I will not try 
again,” said she. “I have already lost nearly 
five thousand dollars. However, here are two 
hundred more, this must be my last venture.” 

“ You will very likely draw a big prize this 
time, which will make up all your losses,” re- 
plied the office keeper, handing her a quantity 
of tickets for the money she had given him. 

The lady left the store. I followed her, and 
saw her enter a house in Courtland Street. 
‘When she had been in ten minutes, I went to the 
same door and rang the bell. 

“I wish to speak with Mrs. Morton,” said I 
to the servant who answered my summons. 
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I was shown into a parlor, and found the lady 
in black there alone. 

“ Madam,” said I, “I have come to inform 
you that your nephew, Mr. Edward Legrand, is 
in prison, charged with the robbery of five thou- 
sand dollars from your husband’s safe.” 

She turned as pale as death, and trembled so 
violently that she could scarcely support herself. 

“ He is innocent!” she murmured at last. 

“T am aware of it, madam, and I come to you 
to do justice to him. It was you that took the 
money from your husband’s safe. On the night 
of the robbery you left Baltimore, and surrepti- 
tiously entering your husband’s house, you went 
to his bedroom, took the key of the safe from 
the bureau drawer, and appropriating the con- 
tents, you replaced the key, and returned to Bal- 
timore by the next train. You have spent the 
whole of this money in the purchase of lottery 
tickets.” 

“TI acknowledge I am guilty,” returned the 
woman, covering her face with her hands. “I 
have been mad—crazy; but I had hopes of 
getting back what I had lost, and then ! intended 
to confess everything to my husband.” 

“You must make that confession in writing 
now, madam. I need scarcely tell you that your 
husband cannot proceed against you, and that in 
the eyes of the law you ure guilty of no crime; 
but it is necessary that Edward Legrand should 
be immediately exculpated.” 

“I will do anything you wish.” 

At my dictation she wrote out a full confession. 
It appeared that when she first came down to 
Baltimore, out of curiosity she bought a lottery 
ticket. With this she won a small prize. The 
passion for gaming was developed in her mind, 
and she risked all the money she had in her pos- 
session. Maddened at her loss, she determined 
to return to New York and procure more. She 
knew where to find the key of her husband's 
safe. She abstracted the money, and then re- 
turned to Baltimore, and lost all the money she 
had taken in the purchase of lottery tickets) 

Edward Legrand was of course immediately 
liberated, and a few weeks afterwards I had the 
satisfaction of learning that he had been admitted 
an equal partner in the house in which he had 
served as clerk. 

Mrs. Morton’s husband forgave her for what 
she hed done, and the last I heard of them was 
that they were living happily together. 


ENJOY THE PRESENT. 
thy spring of love and youth, 
‘o some | leave dhe rect 
For time will conch thes that in sooth 
There are no birds in last year’s nest. 
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NIGHT AND DAY. 


BY J. ©. HARRIS. 
Hark! do you hear from yonder ancient tree, 
That spreads its barren arms in silence out— 
Silent, though stretched in eloquence, as if 

It were the Nestor of a sylvan scene, 

Rising and hushing every voice around 

In reverential awe—that sound break forth, 

As if the lifeless tree itself spoke out 

In thrilling and complaining tones? It is 

The distant hootings of the nightly owl, 

That paint the closing touches, dark and drear, 
On Night's dim background ! 


Ever beautiful Day! 
Thou hast thy bright companions skipping round, 
And basking in thy genial rays—their tones 
Come out in grateful harmony, or blent 
With the rude lyre of nature, ever gay 
And ever rejoicing. But, O solemn Night! 
Thine are the dark companions; and they crouch 
And cower in thy darkness, and their tones 
Come out in melancholy harmony, 
That startles thy black legions, which crowd round, 
Mute with astonishment and dumb with fear. 


Night is an evil spirit hovering round; 

A monster dark, in solemn mourning dressed ; 
Day is an angel, dressed in snow-white robes, 
And tripping gaily round the grateful globe, 
Dispersing radiant smiles—but demon Night 
Chases her, as the hound pursues his prey. 


LIFE AND DEATH 


or 
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BY MARY A. KEABLES. 


My pear Mapam:—It is with the greatest 
pleasure that I comply with your kind request to 
tell you something of myself, or in other words, 
to give in the form of a sketch or history, ina 
sort of irregular autobiography, a few incidents 
connected with my not uneventful life, and in so 
doing I beg of you to lay aside criticism, and 
look with kindly forbearance over the errors you 
may see exposed to light, with pity and commis- 
eration upon my sorrows and disappointments ; 
for howbeit the world may say, I am confident 
you will believe me when I affirm that one who 
panders to the public taste and courts the smile 
of fickle fortune, finds his full share of vexatious 
cares, disappointments with others who—Heaven 


pity them, sell their brains to buy sustenance for 
their stomachs ! 

Do I speak strongly? Perhaps you cannot 
realize the height and depth, length and breadth 
of a poor author’s trials—to do so you must take 
into consideration his sensitive, imaginative na- 
ture, and the rough, careless public with which 
he comes in contact. While he soars in clouds 
forgetful of the necessities of this mundane sphere, 
his foot slips or stumbles and—well, he comes 
down—presto—change ! 

I am a middle-aged man—lI was not always 
so. Stupendous thought! Do you smile? some- 
times when I look in the mirror and see my gray 
hairs, and the fine wrinkles gathering here and 
there over my countenance, it seems impossible 
that the memory of my childhood—my mother 
and her soft lullabies—the old homestead—the 
school-house—playmates—are other than visions 
that fancy weaves in the night time, rather than 
realities. For other days have come far differ- 
ent from those that were. The glad-hearted 
child is called a moody, irritable old man, and 
the freshness and vigor and beauty of life have 
stolen away forever. 

Sometime of summer days when the winds 
blow softly, and the clouds, fleecy, feathery 
clouds, float lazily in the clear blue June sky, 
and the darkling shadows of the meadow grass, 
as it bends in the fragrant air, comes to my view 
—when the scent of sweet clover and sugar peas, 
and the trill of bird songs in the deep woods 
strikes upon my senses with that peculiar fresh- 
ness they did once—then, and then alone can I 
realize that I have really been younger and hap- 
pier and—better; and I ask myself bitterly, in 
these forty years what have I gained in exchange 
for the delicious freshness and buoyancy of my 
youth ? 

A litle fame, perhaps, that is all; and what 
is fame? a breath—a vapor that vanishes away. 
For a day, a month, a year, one dwells upon the 
public tongue, then to be forgotten, while others 
go up like a rocket, and come down like a stick, 
as the preceding one has done. An enviable life, 
eh, madam? Enough by way of introduction. 

Of my early life I shall say but little. I ob- 
tained my education at a country school, and 
grew up like any other boy, with nothing partic- 
ular about me, except a habit of astonishing my 
schoolmates with improbable yarns of giants, 
fairies and ghosts, conjured up in my own brain, 
and for certain compositions that astounded the 
angust school committee on exhibition days, that 
often times resulted in a severe reprimand from 
some one of that venerated body, that essays 
should never be copied from books, as one certain- 
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ly was that had been read that day, while the 
whole committee glared fiercely at me. You 
suppose on such occasions I scorned the imputa- 
tion. I did nothing of the kind, but in the 
shrinking sensitiveness of my spirit cowered 
down under my desk and sobbed in mortified 
pride and a strange mixture of anger and grief. 

My father was a carpenter, a shrewd, hard 
working man, who supported his large family by 
the sweat of his brow, and who, although he did 
not openly oppose his “shirk of a boy” in his 
romance and castle building, took no pains to 
facilitate his literary pursuits. I remember dis- 
tinctly how one day after planning out in my 
brain a grand romance that I fancied if written 
would take the literary world by storm, I threw 
down my plane, and having no paper at hand 
upon which to commit my ideas, I wrote out the 
heads of the different chapters, indeed a synopsis 
of the whole story upon the clear, milk-white 
surface of a newly planed pine board, which oc- 
cupation employed the whole afternoon, leaving 
the window-sash I was making entirely in the 
lurch. The next morning when I went to re- 
view my efforts of the previous day, I was thor- 
oughly astounded to see that the closely-writ- 
ten board of the night previous, was perfectly in- 
nocent of a pencil mark. Whilst wondering 
what magic had been at work, some curious 
shavings upon the workbench attracted my at- 
tention, and upon inspecting one of the broad 
ribbons of wood, I read the following: “ Chapter 
V. Carioleano D. Castebretro rescues—” etc.— 
and so the whole thing was ex plained. 

I had a little sanctum away up in a dilapidated 
garret, devoted by my father to old iron, plow- 
shares, leather, venerable scythes, and ancient 
gardening instruments, old tools and cast-off 
shoes, my mother’s little wheel, cards, and 
various other odd bits too valuable to throw 
away, and too useless to be put in order. In 
this out-of-the-way place, secure as I supposed 
from my tantalizing father and mischievous sis- 
ters, Iset up for myself, An old chest served 
as desk, and the floor for a stool. My small 
earnings from the sale of whortleberries and 
chestnuts were expended for paper, and a few 
quills from the wing of a pet gander was my sole 
stock in trade. Here of rainy days or holidays, 
or nights, when I could snuggle away a candle 
unbeknown to the rest of the family, I put my 
wits to work—I wrote—I published. 

It would be vain for me to attempt to portray 
to you the life I led for several years. Some- 
times I taught school, and at other times worked 
at the bench—now helping a farmer harvest, 
again at my pen. I will do myself the justice to 
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say I was seldom idle, and that, though at first I 
gained but little in money for my writings, I ob- 
tained experience, had an opportunity of study- 
ing human natare, and kept my name before the 
public, until at last I acquired some little celebri- 
ty. I wrote obituary verses by request of mourn- 
ing mothers, bridal congratulations in verse for 
my friends, racked my brain to contribute some- 
thing spicy for lady acquaintances’ albums, and 
wrote sketches during my leisure. My parents 
died, and my sisters married—the old home was 
sold, and I looked out for myself. Why didn’t 
I marry? who should I make Mrs. Humphreys ¢ 
and even supposing I could select the lady, how 
should I maintain her? 1 wentinto the city and 
became a typo, I went out of the city and became 
a country correspondent, I went to sea, visited 
fashionable resorts, and returned again to my 
native village. Humphreys had left it a poor 
scribbler, he came back a well known author, a 
man of the world, and found honor even in his 
own country. 

In taking a retrospective glance over my life, 
I can see a great deal of foolishness, egotism and 
apparent deviations from the best path. Iam 
not going to make myself out a saint, as yon 
want a true sketch, and trust to your leniency to 
draw the curtain over my frailties and imperfee- 
tions. I have had a great many different whims 
during my literary career. Sometimes I deter- 
mined to follow strictly real life, and have been 
up before the mayor for slander—at other times 
I have soared so far away from common, every- 
day things that I have been visited by the Right 
Rev. So and So, to be lectured on the subject of 
romance writing. I remember very well a dear 
little divine who made several efforts to convince 
me of my error, but left me I am sorry to say, 
more set in my way than ever. He declared my 
productions poison—and yet when asked to point 
out a single line I had ever written detrimental 
to religion or morality, he frankly avowed that 
he had never perused an article of mine in the 
world, dear, honest Brother Brazee. 

I have but two incidents to relate, for I 
I am wearying your patience. Both of these 
having @ great influence upon the days of my 
present life, they are both tinctured with love, 
and I beg of you to look leniently at my conduct . 

For five years I corresponded with a lady of 
literary character. A brilliant, scintillating wri- 
ter she was, and though we had never met, I 
grew to love her by the sparkling thoughts ema- 
nating from her pen, We were kindred spirits. 
I felt it, and one day in an evil moment, propos- 
ed matrimony, She accepted, I became more 


convineed that we were) kindred spirits. The 
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day was set for the nuptial knot to be tied, and 
I made preparations for my journey. Strange 
that I should have cast aside the modest love of 
pretty Susie Blake of my native village, for that 
of an unknown authoress, but Susie and I were 
not kindred spirits. She thought more of the 
pretty bonnets in the shop windows than any of 
my romances, and would even yawn and go to 
sleep over the most interesting novel. Susie was 
pretty, lovely, gentle, intelligent. I liked Susie, 
but I adored my unknown affianced divinity. 

Bat Susie never suspected but that I loved her, 
and when I was abont starting on my journey, 
put up her sweet lips for a farewell kies—how 
different from her welcome when I returned. 

A great showy woman, with coarse features 
and masculine voice—two grown up daughters 
by a former marriage, and a great show of affec- 
tionate fondness turned out to be the graceful 
writer under the graceful name-de-plume. Per- 
haps I married her. I did no such thing, but 
was sued for declining to fulfil my engagement, 
and lost the last cent of the rather handsome 
property I had accumulated. 

TDisgusted in regard to kindred spirits, I gain- 
ed the affections (?) of a marketable heiress and 
married her. We were both cheated—we quar- 
relled—we hated each other thoroughly at the 
end of a twelve month, and at the end of twenty- 
four, separated—her fortune smashed up in her 
father’s insolvency, and the lady who bore my 
name eloping with a bogus count, I was left free 
by an easily obtained divorce. 

Those two years, how they had changed me! 
I went back to my old home and to Susie Blake, 
& sour, soul-embittered man. I became almost 
misanthropical. I hated the world, and myself 
for being in it. My mental disturbance, together 
with a sudden and violent cold, brought on a 
violent attack of typhus fever, and for long days 
I lay ill, very ill, on the brink of the grave, al- 
most destitute and friendless. 

It was little Susie, who, braving public opin- 
came to my boarding-house and took care of 
almost day and night—who held the cup to 

my parched lips, so much more tenderly than a 
menial could do, who smoothed my pillow, bath- 
ed my head, prepared my medicines and my re- 
freshments. To her watchfulness and care the 
physician said I owed my life—a life thoroughly 
useless and valueless it seemed to me then. 

When I became convalescent and went out 
from the seclusion of my sick chamber, it was to 
find the character of my little benefactress assail- 
ed with greater malignity than I had thought 
possible even in regard to the vilest woman in 
the town. What did Ido? I married her, just 
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as any other honorahle man would have done, 
and then I said to the publie—* Now I defy you ! 
say a word of my wife and I'll publish you, you 
craven-hearted fools from Dan to Beersheba ! 
Hint but a word to the disparagement of my no- 
ble, devoted Susie, and if there’s a law in the 
land touching slander you shall pay for it dearly, 
if not I’ve a strong right arm to avenge the 
woman who saved my life.” 
And the public— 
handed smooth a 

And "twill sting you for your pains; 


it like a man of mettle, 
And it soft as silk remains. 


. Treat them kindly they rebel ; 

The public went down on its knees to me, and 
kissed the hem of Susie’s garment, figuratively 
speaking. The public dwelt with rapture upon 
Susie’s devotion—termed her an angel of mercy, 
a noble, heroic, self-sacrificing woman who dared 
brave gossip and contagious disease for the man 
she loved. But don’t think Susie or I swallowed 
it. I with my ecorn, and she with her gentle 
womanly dignity, stood aloof from those coward- 
ly sycophants who would assail an unprotected 
woman and tread her under their feet, but the 
very moment a champion appeared, cowered, 
and like dogs, vile curs as they were, grovelled 
before her. I think that is the way I grew to 
love Susie, and loving Susie became a better 
man—by protecting her, then I could see the 
true worth and beauty of her character, and her 
smile lit up the dark paths of my heart. 

At this time I was poor, very poor. Several 
publishers defrauded me of my just dues, and 
my long sickness had been of considerable ex- 
pense, saying nothing of the physician’s unset- 
tled account. Now in addition to this, my sick- 
ness had left me so poorly I could at most write 
but a few hours in the day, and owing to the 
great money panic just sweeping over the land, 
literary matter commanded a smaller price than 
previously. Perhaps I was discouraged? Not 
a bit. Two months previously I would have 
been, but who could be discouraged with Susie ? 

Susie owned a little cottage in the outskirts of 
the village, furnished plainly as it was when her 
father lived—she had been an angel to the old 
man—and there we lived. If I should tell you 
how we lived, how coarse our fare, and how 
everything was eked out to meet our slender 
resources, I think you would disbelieve me, so I 
shall leave it to your imagination. But I think 
we were contented, at least I think Susie was, 
and but one thing troubled me, to see her task- 


ing herself so far beyond her strength, knowing 
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it was necessary. Susie kept the house sweet 
and tidy, prepared the food, our coarse, meagre 
food for the table, and did all my copying, writ- 
ing letters, etc. Many times have I awoke in 
the night and found the dear girl busy at my 
desk, but I never knew till long afterwards that 
her own effusions helped to swell the sum that 
provided for her necessities. Little Susie a wri- 
ter—an authoress—I never mistrusted it. Do 
you say I was a fool—a brute? I think I was 
neither. I was ill—scarcely able to sit up all 
day. 
I felt most keenly and deeply for Susie, but 
what could Ido? God knows I had never call- 
ed her wife but to give her a protection, for she 
was alone in the world, poor child, and calumny 
is hard even for an innocent woman to bear, con- 
scious of her own integrity. Had I been well 
and Susie ill, I would have worked night and 
day for her. We were both poor—both depen- 
dent—if I erred God forgive me! 

But I recovered, I grew strong, and the times 
brightened. In looking over the papers one day, 
I discovered my name attached to an article I 
had never written. I read it over carefully and 
with surprise. It was touchingly sweet and ten- 
der—the story of a woman’s love. It was my 
Susie’s story, and I was the bero. In another 
column I read a very flattering notico of the lit- 
tle sketch from the editorial pen. ‘ Humphreys 
writes with all the strength and vigor of a man, 
and the tender sweetness of a woman.” What 
could it mean? I read it all in Susie’s eyes, as 
she looked up into my face after I had read the 
notice aloud. I felt it in the tightening of her 
dear arms about my neck, and the warm tears 
that fell upon my cheek, I understood it all be- 
fore she said : 

“Indeed, you'll not be angry with me for it, 
dear? I wanted to help you, and my name is 
S. Humphreys now, as well as yours, Saul.” 

“ Bat who ever thought of my little Susie—” 

“Never mind now—nothing like trying—and 
I did try, O, so hard, I studied your style, and 
—but tea’s waiting.” 

So the suhshine came out at last from behind 
the cloud, soft as you have seen it of an April 
day. We sold the little cottage and moved to a 
pleasant little village in a southern State, where 
I set up a weekly paper, and fortune smiled— 
then there came a little Saul and a little Susie, 
although not bearing these particular names, and 
we had as pleasant and delightful a family and 
home as any in the land. 

As I said, the sunshine came out as you have 
seen it of an April day—the sun conies out for a 
few moments, lights up the earth as if in mock- 
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ery, and then plunges into another rift, blacker, 
more impenetrable than the other. 

Secession with all its withering biight desolat- 
ed.the land. Should a loyal man hold his peace 
—should a loyal paper lend its columns to trea- 
son? Never! Do youknow it? Union papers 
were not allowed the freedom of the press in the 
State to which I refer. Crush out the Union 
sentiment, was the cry, and they did crush it 
with a heel of iron. 

“Go,” said my heroic wife, “they will not 
harm women and children. They will hang you 
or murder you in cold blood on your own hearth- 
stone. Go North, and give your aid to the coun- 
try we love, to the flag we worship. I will carry 
on the paper alone.” 

“ You—” 

“Yes, I. Our boys, Cuff and Jake are trusty, 
and used to the press. I am notafraid, and if 
but a quarter of a sheet be published, that shall 
speak for Union and the Old Flag, and, at least, 
one paper shall place the truth before this delud- 
ed people.” 

My brave, noble Susie—I never saw her but 
once after that dreadful night. When pursued 
by those who sought my blood I fled for my life. 
I om thought they were human, that they would 
spate her and my little ones; even they were 
driven out, their home burned, the press destroy- 
ed, and the halter the portion of faithfal Cuff. 
Jake escaped with his mistress. 

I said I saw Susie again—once again. When 
passing through St. Louis I saw a plain coffia 
taken from the hospital. 

“ Who is it?” I inquired of the surgeon, who 
stood at the door, and with whom I was slightly 
acquainted. 

I need not have asked the question. Jake it. 
was who sobbed over the coffin. 

“O, mas’r, is dat you? O, missis—missis.” 

“And the children, Jake ?”” 

“Both died on de way; missis an’ me bury 
‘em ourselves. O, Mass Humphreys—m 
died las’ night—so tired—come all de way 
foot.” 

Then it was I looked at my noble Sasie for 
the last time, pale and cold, worn and thin ; still 
the old sweetness lingered about the mouth, as 
if she were asleep. 

I have laid down the pen for the sword, my 
dear madam. I shall avenge them and protect 
the old flag she died to save, with my life, for I 
account that woman a martyr if ever one was, 
upon earth. I have done—pardon me if my 
story has been tedious, It is a brief sketch of 
my life, and I only wish it were more finished. 
and complete. I have jotted it down on our 
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crowded gunboat, a drum serving as a desk, and 
confusion all around me. 
Most truly your obedient servant, 
8S. Humpnreys. 


S. Homphreys fell at Shiloh, a brave, loyal 
man, well known to the literary world under an- 
other name, as for good reasons the one we have 
given is fictitious. The few brief passages of a 
busy life and an uneventful one given in the con- 
fidence of friendship, are not those that should 
be paraded before the public, yet thinking the 
story rather interesting, it is presented in this 
manner, leaving the reader to be its judge. 


STRONG RECOMMENDATION, 


wood and piled symmetrically in my backyard. 
half an ounce in the middle of a huckle- 
swamp—and in two days it was cleared 
lanted with corn and pumpkins, and a row 
h trees in full blossom through the middle. 
vidence of its tremendous strength, I 
that it drew a striking likeness of m 
out of the mill-pond, drew a blister 

i mach, drew a load of potatoes four 
et, and eventually drew a prize of 
in the lottery.” 
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A FLATTERING LIKENESS. 


Ah, bat I gave it to your son, sir,” replied the 


There are some ideas that seem, like raindrops, 
to fall upon a man’s head ; the head itself hav. 
ing nothing to do with the matter. 


FOR HEALTH’S SAKE. 
Green glazed cards used for concert tickets, 
are poisonous; a single one of them contains 


— and a half of arsenic, enough to kill a 


Never put a pin in the mouth or between the 
teeth, for a single instant, because a sudden ef- 
fort to laugh or to speak may convey it into the 
throat or lungs, or stomach, causing death in a 
few minutes, or requiring the windpipe to be cut 
Open to get it out; if it has passed into the stom- 
ach, it may, as it has done, cause years of suffer- 
ing, only when it has made its way out of 
the body through the walls of the abdomen or 
other portion of the system. 

It is better to have no button or string about 
any garment worn during the night. A long, 
loose nightgown is the bes: thing to sleep in. 
Many a man has facilitated an attack of apoplexy 
by buttoning his shirt-collar. 

If you wake up of a cold nis ant find your- 
self very restless, get out of bed, and me | 
on a piece of carpet or cloth of any kind, spen 
vigorously and idly wi hands, havi 
y bed clothing towards the 


est, warmest 
Riding against a cold, piercing wind immedi- 
ately — Seo speaking in public, is sui- 
cide. Many public speakers have disabled 
for life by speaking under a hoarseness of voice. 
If you happen to get wet in cold weather, keep 
moving on foot with a rapidity sufficient to keep 
off a feeling of chilliness until you get into a 
house, and not waiting to undress, drink instant- 
ly and plentifully of hot tea of some sort; then 
aeons wipe dry quickly, and put on warm dry 


ng. 
——~ atariren cold feet if you want to 


slee. 

Ie person faints, place him instantly flat on 
a bed, or floor, or , on his back, and quietly 
let him alone at least ten minutes ; if it is simply 
a fainting fit, the blood, flowing on a level, wiil 
more speedily equalize itself throughout the sys- 
cold water inthe fc, oF siting 

tion are un and —Hall’s 
becessary and pernicious 


THE STARS. 
We ask not whither lies your way, 
Nor whence ye came, nor what your light. 
Be still a dream throughout the day, 
A blessing through the night! 
Barry 


| 
| 
A manufacturer and vender of quack medi- 
cines recently wrote to a friend for a strong re- 
commendation of his (the manufacturer’s) ‘“ Bal- 
sam.” In a few days he received the following, 
which we call pretty strong : . Ss 
“Dear Sir-—The land composing this farm / 
~ has hitherto been so poor that a Scotchman could If find th h inad tl 
not get a living off it, and so stony that we had 
to slice our potatoes and plant them edgewise ; too much, instead of taking something to settle 
but hearing of your balsam, I put some on the | the stomach, thus adding to the load under which 
eoreer of & ten acre field, currounded by a rail it already labors, take a continuous walk with 
fence, and in the morning I found that the rocks | J48t enough activity to keep up @ slight moisture 
had entirely disappeared, a neat stone wall en- | 2 Perspiration on the skin, and do not stop un- 
circled the field, and the rails were split into fire- til entirely relieved, but end your exercise in a 
warm room so as to cool off very slowly. 
; Never put on a pair of new boots or shoes on 
&@ journey ; rather wear your easiest, oldest pair ; - 
otherwise will soon be 
A loosely -fitting boot or shoe, while travelling 
; in winter, will keep the feet warmer without any 
stockings at all, than a tight pair, over the thick- 
} 
A man of short stature and most uninviting 
countenance, with the peculiar expression now 
claimed by Mons. du Chaillu as that of the goril- 
lg, purchased @ property in a western country of 
tland, from whence he strictly excluded tres- 
. Some one sent him a large monkey, 
which he kept about his place, and a boy having 
been entrusted with the delivery of a letter, and 
having found the monkey at the house door, was 
somewhat alarmed ; so he threw down the letter 
and ran off. On his way down the avenue the 
boy met the new laird, who angrily demanded ° 
what he was doing there. “I had a letter for 
you, sir,” ~* the = “ Well, “ it to me.” 
trembling 16. y son, you iittie 
have no son.” “ Well, sir, I canna say for that, 
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BERRYING. 


BY MRS. R. B. EDSON. 


Thirty—yet the years sat lightly, 
Life had been so calm and fair; 
And I boasted to my fellows 
That my heart was free as air. 
True I chatted, rode and flirted 
With the bright bewitching dears: 
Knew by heart their wiles and fancies, 
Smiles or glances, pouts or tears. 


Through some half a score of winters, 
Through three seasons at the beach: 

Skating, dancing, drives and boatings, 
I had taken turns at each. 

Ah, I knew the sex! I boasted, 
With a pompous unconcern— 

What I didn't know about them, 
Wasn't worth one’s while to learn! 


But one royal summer morning— 
Call it fate, or what you will: 

Half a score of lads and lassies 
Went a-berrying on the hill. 

And it somehow chanced that Kitty— 
Pretty little Kitty Lee, 

Just the sweetest little fairy: 
Picked in the same dish with me. 


And the lush-red berries crimsoned 
Kitty’s little finger-tips, 

Till they matched in winy richness 
The wild crimson of her lips. 

And the rippling sunshine, mingling 
With the soft, voluptuous air, 

Netted with their fairy fingers 
Golden meshes in her hair. 


Filmy lace and soft blue ribbons 
Like a halo round her float, 

With the daintiest little ruffles 
Running round her snowy throat. 
And her smile—ah, how it thrilled me 

With a tender, happy awe; 
O, she is the sweetest fairy 
That you ever, ever saw! 


“Nonsense?” Ah, you never saw her, 
Or you would have wished with me, 
That you were a scarlet berry, 
To be picked by Kitty Lee! 
But what use to tell the story? 


You have guessed it long ago; 368 


Little witch !|—is she, I wonder, 
Glad as I that it is so? 


“Thought I knew the sex?” Ah, yes; but 


I had never then, you see, 


Rambled through the bloomy meadows, 


Berrying with Kitty Lee. 


Should this meet the eye of any 
Just such self-conceited churls, 
Take my warning—never venture 
Out a-berrying with the girls! 


THE CONVICT’S SACRIFICE. 


BY HARRY D LEECH. 


CHAPTER IL. 
IN THE RANK-MOLE MARSHES. 


Tue full bloom of an Australian spring. And 
the days are bright and soft and golden, in what 
are our autumn months of October and Novem- 
ber. Beautiful climate. This day of which we 
write opened gloriously, amid the glades of the 
open forest land, and was ushered in by the sweet 
songs of the mocking lyre—birds whose merry 
mimicry bursts from the flowery coverts, in imi- 
tation of the buzzing of the locusts, the trills of 
the frog, or the hoarse howls of the wild dogs. 
The sense of vigorous life is quickened in the 
clearness of the atmosphere, and in the brilliancy 
of the sky. With every breath man should in- 
spire hope. 

In the bluish haze of the distance, near a rank 
marsh, from whose miry depths the poisonous 
cane springeth, emerges two groups of soldiers 
in the brilliant uniform of the British army, and 
their scarlet jackets contrast with the pale green 
of the mystic trees brilliantly; the flowering 
eucalypti with their shifting tints of ash gray wave 
in the background, like a tremulous veil stirred by 
the south winds. The soldiers seem to be care- 
fully scouting, and after some moments, hidden 
by the abrupt angle of a mountain, they join 
each other, and now (as there can be no enemy 
near) we form the conclusion that they are in 
the service of England, as part of her force 
on duty at Barrataria town, a few miles 
Sydney, to guard the convicts and prisoners in 
the galleys. Let us draw nearer and listen to 
the conversation. 


“ Sergeant, have you found the criminal yet ?” 
asked an officer of one squad, of a lithe looking 
man who commanded the squad. The squad 
halted before him. 

“No, lieutenant. We tracked him to the 
marshes, and even penetrated some distance in 
the mire, and yet he has escaped us there,” was 
the prompt answer, as the young non-commis- 
sioned officer stood with “arms a port.” 

“But,” continued the lieutenant, “how was 
it possible that he could go farther into ratk- 
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moles than you, especially as he had a ball upon 
his leg ?” 

“I cannot tell, sir. We penetrated until one 
of the men fell to the ground overcome by the 
noxious vapor which the mist and dews of the 


early morning seemed to concentrate at this 


spot,” was the prompt reply. 

“Has the reporting officer been deceived in 
regard to the shackles upon the convict ?” 

“I think not. We perceived where the ball 
and the chain had been trailed into the marsh, 


and at last lost sight of it, as though the convict 
had taken it up in his hand, and had by a super- 


human effort carried it in a creeping position in 
erder to destroy the trail.” 

““Wonderful!”” repeated one or two of the 
officers in an under tone. 

“Poor devil !”’ said the lieutenant, rather feel- 


ingly, in consideration of the fact that he had 
been on duty after escaped convicts for eighteen 


months, and had been known to shoot seven in 
that time whom he was unable to capture. 

After some little thought he said to the sergeant : 

“ Have your men their cooked rations served 
for the day ?” 

“ They have, sir.” 

“ Distribute them around the east side of rank- 
moles at a distance of fifty yards apart. The 
appearance of the convict will be the signal for 
alarm to any sentry. My men I will place upon 
the west side, and from whatever post the alarm 
comes, to that must your men rally. It will be 
impossible for him to escape. We will not be 
relieved from Barrataria before nightfall. Re- 
member, men, there is a government reward of 
thirty guineas for the capture of Seel Murdock, 
and a planter’s bounty of ten guineas.” 

And the groups separated, the sergeant and 
lieutenant placing their men at the proper posts, 
on the lookout for the hunted convict, their guards 
commanding the river, and the only means of 
escape through the forest to the Sydney road. 

fresh dewy morning grew to the hot, sul- 
try Moon, and the burning Australian sun shot 
down upon the weary guards. The little creep- 
ers and flowers of dazzling hue withdrew their 
heads into the olive green of the foliage of the 
mountain side; Sol’s kisses too warm for the 
drooping acacias, they bent towards the more 
moist earth, it almost seemed, as though pressed 
down by the weight of their own sweet perfume 
which filled the air. The flocks and herds seck 
the shade in yonder undalous pastures, and sleep 
lazily by those mazy creeks belted by their curv- 
ing lines of feathery trees ; the woodland is vo- 
cal with the croak and chirp and chatter of scar- 


et and blue and silver plumaged birds, and the 


distant note of the magpie trills through the 
lucent air with a distinct, joyful melody, which 
ravishes the sense, and sounds clearer and sweet- 
er than the linnet’s love song, which is heard in 


the pauses of the green-backed parrot’s scream. 
The guards near the river side grow lethargic 


and drowsy in the sun, and they lean under the 
shade of the smallest eucalypti. The corporal 
has just finished his rounds, and one man throws 
down his gun on the emerald sod an instant, and 
turns his cheeks towards the fresh breezes from 


the river, His nearest companion on post is 
fifty yards off, and he is hidden from him by a 


hedge of luxurious briers which all bear scarlet 
and white flowers. The tired seldier watches 
the wind scattering the blossoms on the ground 
until the green sward is almost white with the 
down which flecks the earth, and seems to him so 


like the apple blooms in his own “merrie Eng- 


land,” so many weary miles away, that he grows 
a dreaming of home, and a sweetheart, and many 
a thing else beside, which all brave men must 
think about in every country, in every part of the 
world. He don’t think of his musket; it lies 


glittering there amid the waving grass. He don’t 


even see a dark figure gliding out of the canes, 
slowly and heavily. It looks like a crocodile, 
only a crocodile don’t have such terrible, fierce 
eyes, so full of human passion. 

The wind still sighs softly through the luxu- 
riant trees, the blossoms like apple blooms still 
float softly to the earth, and he breathes the odor- 
ous air—that soldier, with danger so near to him. 
There is a strange sound, a quick leap—the sol- 
dier turns towards his gun—his dream is broken ! 
But what is before him ? 

A ragged figure, tall and straight—a gaunt, 
pale face, from which glowed eyes which seemed 
to burn into his soul, fierce, rolling, frenzied 
eyes ; bare legs reeking with blood, which the 
briers had torn, and with mud where they had 
trailed through the rank-moles. At the ankle 
the flesh was swollen and bleeding, where an 
iron band clasped it, and from which a short 
chain with a heavy ball was fastened. The 
muscular arms held the soldier’s musket, and 
the shining bayonet was pointed right at the 
soldier’s heart. ©, sad waking from dreams of 
home and sweetheart and merrie England. 

In a moment the soldier comprehended that 
he was at the convict’s mercy, and he started 
back from the dreadfal bayonet’s point, a faint 
exclamation escaping from his lips. 

“Good God! Seel Murdock !” 

- “Hist! sh-u-sh!” said the convict, quickly. 
“ Give me life for life. Utter one word, and you 
are a dead man !” 
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And he raised the barrel of the weapon to 
cover the heart of the sentry. 

“« Let me escape and I will spare you.” 

“You cannot,” faltered the soldier. “ Our 
men are guarding all the passes.” 

“ Soldier, I am desperate! Let me go by your 
post and reach the wood you see beyond. I will 
chance the rest.” 

And he spoke in the quick, firm words of a 
man who feels he has but one chance for his life, 
and he means to take it. The soldier replied : 


“T wont let you go! I know you can kill 
me, but I shall be shot for neglect of duty, You 


have my musket.” 

And the brave fellow seemed about to advance 
even in the face of the musket, and upon that 
desperate man, with but the one chance for a 
life, but the husky voice of the convict arrested 


him once more. 


“Soldier, listen! You are brave. Give me 


my life! Say I shal] go beyond that wood, and 
promise me you will not give an alarm, and you 
shall have your musket. I will put my life in 
your soldier’s honor.” 


The man hesitated a moment. On the one 
hand sure death if he refused. (For the whole 


colony knew the iron purpose of Seel Murdock.) 
On the other, a chance that his lack of duty 
would not be discovered. So he approached 
nearer to the convict, and held out his hand. 

“Give me my musket, man—you can go, for 
me! I want to live for others beside myself, or 
you should not go ten feet without my alarm be- 
ing given to the corporal.” 

The convict looked in his eyes a moment, and 
seemed to read an honest purpose there, for his 
large, fierce eyes softened, and his pale face was 
lit up with an expression which did not seem to 
justify Seel Murdock’s reputed character. It 
was a noble and sweet expression. He held the 
the soldier’s hand for a moment, and then gave 
him the musket, as he faltered out : 

“Give me your name, soldier. If Seel Mur- 
dock lives, he may learn to pray for you.” 

“ Ralph Cresson,” was the reply. 

And at that moment the numbers of the guard 
was heard being called by the corporal in the 
distance, and each sound was distinct on the 
clear air, and in an instant the convict crouched 
to the earth, and glided slowly and painfally 
through the grass, and by the flowering brier 
bushes, toward the dark passes of the deep wood 
beyond ; the heavy ball dragged with Seel Mur- 
dock, and each movélent he made lacerated 
the swollen flesh still’ more. And the soldier 
watched him out of sight, and a sigh of relief es- 
caped his lips as he saw him enter the thick wood. 


CHAPTER II. 
IN THE VALLEY OF THE FLOWERS. 


In a low valley many long miles from Syd- 
ney. The sun is just going down, and its soft- 


ened lighs is thrown like a golden veil over the © 


flowering sides of Berkley Mountain. The scent 


of the acacias is in the dewy air, and the shrill 
voices of the mountain jak-ki echo through the 
defiles which open from the level valley. Flocks 
and herds are moving lazily by silver streams in- 


to the higher points on the hills, and the rude 
song of a boatman is not without a charm, as ite 
merry chorus is borne through the valley of 


stream, a tall figure creeps, and quickly gains 
the shadows of the mountain side, in preference 


to walking by the natural hedges which girt the 


open valley path, But scarcely does he gain a 


little bower of eucalypti, than he sinks to the 
earth in a heap, and the rank, damp grass waves 
around him, as though even nature was eager to 
hide so uncouth a thing. After a while the man 


struggles up into a sitting posture, and then we 
can see the tangled hair which hangs around the 
pale, bruised face, the fierce large eyes which move 
uneasily and warily at every sharp cry of the jak- 
ki, or the almost human voice of the golden- 
crowned mocking-bird ; the large, heavy chest, 
respiring nervously ; the powerful limbs scarcely 
covered by the shreds of clothes which hang 
about them; the emaciated face, and long bony 
hands, telling a terrible tale of hunger, and fear, 
and suffering. 

The reader has already guessed that it is Seel 
Murdock, the escaped convict, who has eluded 
his pursuers thus far. 

When he has recovered somewhat from his 
exhaustion, and feels that he is in the security of 
concealment, he takes from a pouch by his side 
a few hard crusts which he has begged from a 
kind-hearted shepherd, and commences to eat, 
quickly, fiercely, more like a tiger than a h@fman 
being. An old black bottle from which he eager- 
ly drinks, sends a warm 4lush into his gaunt face, 
and he mutters a blessing on the shepherd who 
was so much a man that he did not join in the 
hunt after the convict. Throb with pity, gentle 
hearts! This man has been more sinned against 
than sinning. 

The stars begin to peep forth from the clear 
éther, and they twinkle merrily upon the outcast. 
He has gathered a score of sharp stones from the 
mountain sides, and now he brings them down 
upon the chain which confines the ball to his 
limb. Each jar racks him with pain, but he 


Over a rude bridge which spans the little 
| 
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strikes on, strikes fire from the flint, till the cruel 
ball rolls heavily away from the chain which 
confines it, and only ths chain is held to the 
ankle-band, and he stands up as though already 
free, exultant and hopeful. The trailing chain 
does not feel more than a feather’s weight, and 
he glides along by the secret hedges, and the cool 
flashing waters of the stream, and he, too, dreams 
again of home and merrie England. 

Farther onward, many miles in the valley of 
flowers, and right in a gap of the Berkley Moun- 
tains, stood a neat little cottage. Its sides were 
covered with the luxuriant vines of the region, 
from whose depths of green, little purple flowers 
drooped. In front, the garden, which a neat 
paling enclosed, contained beds of the moola 
and sweet-scented bays, and a neat walk led 
from a quick flowing stream to the door, where 
trailing vines, with scarlet and white flowers 
formed a fragrant and graceful arch. Outside 
of this sweet, embowered cottage, which should 
have been the home of some Arcadian, the sim- 
ple furniture was piled up in confusion; neat 
tables were thrown in the midst of beds, a tea-set 
laid in broken fragments in a water bucket, a 
cradle held a clock instead of a baby, pretty, fig- 
ured coverlids trailed in the dust under an axe, 
and a washing tub and chairs were piled upon 
each other, as if children had been endeavoring 
to make a fantastic Chinese mosque, minarets 
and all. 

But the saddest part of this confusion was the 
sight of an old dim-eyed man sitting in hopeless 
sorrow amid the wreck of his household gods, 
and an old woman bemoaning her lot in queru- 
lous tones of anguish by his side. A young, 
fair-haired woman stood in the doorway. Her 
eyes were moist with tears (and very soft blue 
eyes they were), and her fall, red lips quivered 
with the sorrowful thoughts which were rushing 
like scared demons through her brain. She held 
by the hand a bright-faced boy of eight, who was 
weeping bitterly for the scarce comprehended 
Hen tale It was in the early morn- 
ing, the grass was still wet with the heavy 
dew, when the group we have described seemed 
plunged in such affliction. Perhaps we can 
gather its cause from the conversation of the 
woman and old man. 

“©, Robert! Robert! To think we should 
ha’ come to this, a huntin’ for our boy so far 
away. O, woe tous!” 

“Where be God to let us puir folk suffer so ?” 
broke in the old man passionately. 

“Nay, nay, Robert, ye maist not speak so!” 


“Why not, Mary? Why not, I say? Where 
be God, to let his gude folk suffer like unto us, 
who ha’ always worshipped him, and giv’ our 
ain little mite for the preachin’ o’ his holy name ?”’ 

“Whom he loveth he chasteneth, Father 
Robert,” replied the tearful-eyed woman, Mary. 
“‘An’ we must na’ be for to curse his gude name 
now.” 

“Yes, yes! The gurl’s right, old man,” 
chimed in the wife. ‘We must na giv’ up hope 
i’ him, for who have we now to luke to but t’ 
blessed Saviour ?” 

And she fell weeping upon the old man’s 
shoulder, who, somewhat softened, remained 
silent. Mary spoke again in the pauses of the 
child’s bitter lamentations : 

“Fayther Robert, ye kno’ I followed ye here 
fro’ my own kin. I had trust i’ God then, I ha’ 
trust i’ God now. Let us pray to him to save 
us fra’ our bitter sorrows, He who feedeth the 
young ravens will not let his puir folk starve 
here so far awa’ fro’ home.” 

But ere they could kneel amongst the bright 
flowers to ask God’s help, the strange figure of 
Seel Murdock stood in the centre of the group. 
His repulsive appearance made the child run 
back to the house in fear, and the old man forgot 
for a moment his sorrows, as he started up and 
opposed his still stalwort form to the dreadful 
figure of the convict. But there was a certain 
look of human sympathy in the eyes of the hunt- 
ed man which conveyed the intelligence to the 
old man Robert, that he had nothing to fear from 
this brother in misfortune. 

“Who are you?” stammered the old man, to 
the new comer. 

“A man in affliction, like yourself,” replied the 
convict. 

“Ye cannot steal from us,” said Robert, after 
eyeing his strange visitor for a moment, and evi- 
dently taking in his circumstances. “ For we 
are as puir as yoursel’, and may be more miser- 
able,” he added. 

“T heard your words, old man,” said Seel, 
“from where I lay in ambush by the creek. I 
think I understand what all this means. I am 
tired of life, although I have fought so hard for 
liberty. Perhaps I can help you.” 

“ Ye cannot help us,” said old Robert, hope- 
lessly. 

“ Ye look more like as if ye needed help, man, 
said the dame, glancing suspiciously at the tat- 
tered clothes, the bleeding limbs, and unshaven 
face of the convict. 

“More be likes ye do, puir man,” said the 
gentle-voiced Mary, going for the first time to- 
wards the wretched Murdock. “An’ tho’ we be 
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said the young woman, coming forward, with the 
boy by the hand still. 


turned fro’ our shelter, an’ have no roof to be 
under t’-night, we will no’ refase ye a crust an’ a 
sup 0’ goat’s milk. Whoare ye?” She repeat- 
ed the old man’s first question, but with her 
soothing woman’s voice, which sounded to his 
weary heart like a lullaby. Tears stood in the 
eyes which lit up the outcast’s haggard face. He 
took Mary’s hand and led her to a huge oak tree 
which stood in the road, like a giant sentinel ; 
Robert and his wife, with their frightened little 
boy, followed after. Upon the tree the following 
placard was nailed : 


“Convict EscapeED—From the valleys near 
Parametta, Seel Murdock. He is about forty 
yeas of age, of tall and powerful form. When 

e made his escape he had a ball and chain to 
his left leg. Is supposed to be making his way 
either to Murray River, southwardly, or to Berk- 
ley Mountains, in the north. English ships are 
warned. Full description in Gazette. 

REWARD. 


A government reward of thirty guineas will be 
paid on his delivery to the nearest magistrate 
after his capture, and a farther planter’s reward 
of ten guineas,’”’* 


“ Seel Murdock!” exclaimed the young wo- 
man, in alarm, shrinking from the outcast. 

“Ye the convict !’’ echoed the old man and 
woman, as the little boy cowered behind his 
father. 

“ Yes, I am Seel Murdock!” hesaid. “Now 
tell me what the meaning of that confusion is? 
I can help you.” 

“You?” 

“Tar 

“Alack!” said the lady. “The bailiff has 
turned us out of the house. We lost nearly all 
the money we could get from home, and when 
t’ old man lost his place as t’ ranger for Squire 
Moss, we could pay no more, and our goods are 
seized an’ we sleep under the sky t’-night. O, 
God, be merciful to Robert and Mary, an’ t’ 
boy!” 

And she forgot the convict in her own grief 
again, and wrung her hands, and bemoaned her 
trouble in her broad North-of-England accent, 
which at times was so strange as almost to be 
unintelligible 

Seel Murdock turned to Mary who stood re- 
garding him with swimming eyes. 

“How much do you owe for rent, young wo- 
man?” he asked, suddenly. 

‘Twenty guineas. For t’ last quarter’s rent 
for t’? house and land was never paid,” she an- 
swered. 


* Planter’s reward - to the capture of escaped 


further 
convicts, would be likely to pillage through 
country A-- Ae 


“Then I can save you,” Seel Murdock repli- 
ed. “Do you see that bill? You can get forty 
guineas for my retarn. Come, bind my arms. 
I will go with you to the nearest magistrate. 
Hasten, I say, old man. There is yet time to. 
have your wife and child and this young woman 
sleep under your cottage roof to-night.” 

Then it was when the convict had offered 
himself thus nobly that the old man spoke : 

“Get thee gone, man! I will have no such 
blood as yours on my puir head. Come int’ . 
the house a moment, tho’. I will give ye a 
crust an’ acap. God bless ye. No, no, I wad 
na take yer body for my ransom.” 

“Nay,” chimed in the old woman. “ Away 
wi’ ye, we wud na hev a fellow-creeter suff’rin’ 
for our ain gude.” 

“Ye’ve a noble heart, Seel Murdock,” said 
Mary, laying her white hand again in his. “God 
sent ye t’ us in our trials, to show us how blessed 
our puir bodics are, for we are in no danger of 
our liberty.” 

“ Hear me, Robert,” said the convict. “1 was 
convicted in England, of an attempt to murder 
my wife. I was jealous, crazed, and struck her 


with a knife. I have been working in the galleys . 


four years. Iam not a bad man at heart, but 
every one who knows Seel Mardock will tell 
you that when he wills a thing it must be done, 
if in the power of mortal to accomplish it. I 
now swear to you before Heaven, if you will not 


lead me before the magistrate, and claim the re- . 


ward for my captare, I will give myself up this 
very day. So help me God !”* 

And as he uttered tnis impressive oath, he 
held up his bruised right hand, and walked to- 
wards the house. 

That day, about the hour of noon, a strange 
party wended their way to the residence of Sir 


William Harris, who lived at the foot of Berk- © 


ley Mountains, and almost at the head of the 
valley of flowers. The weeping old man and his 
wife, followed by the golden-haired Mary, and 
the son of the old couple. In their midst 

ed the convict, Seel Murdock, and in a few mo- 
ments more the hunted man was sent with a. 
guard back towards Sydney, once more a pris- 
oner. His reward the ransom of the old man 
and his family. That evening found the former 
in the prisoners’ hospital, and the latter once 
more in sweet possession of their little cottage 
embowered in the fragrant vines. 

eT he circumstances attendant upon the convict’s vol- 
untary return to the in order to insure to a suf- 
fering family the reward for his capture are strictly true, 
aod no mere fancy of the romancist’s brain. they were 


reported in Sydvey and New South Wales papers, and ne 
the wéte axe to many. of Our 


| readers.—AUrHor. 


But a few more lines remain to be written of 
this most strange and truthful history. The 
governor of New South Wales heard of the noble 
act which prompted the escaped convict to sacri- 
fice himself for the cottagers, and sent home a 
petition to the government for his pardon. His 
case was inquired into, and it was discovered 
that his wife whom he had endeavored to kill, 
had since married the man who had caused the 
husband’s jealousy, and the next steamer took 
out Seel Murdock’s pardon to Botany Bay. But 
the most strange coincidence was the fact of 
Ralph Cresson, the soldier, who had given Seel 
Mardock his escape at the rank-moles, discover- 
ing at last that it was his own father, Robert 
Cresson, his mother, little brother, and blue-eyed 
Mary Steen, whom the convict had saved from 
suffering in the valley of flowers. Ralph Cres- 
son’s father had left England unknown to him, 
and his sweetheart, Mary, had accompanied him, 
expecting to surprise the brave soldier in Aus- 
tralia. They had been robbed of nearly all their 
money, and had been reduced to the poor cir- 
cumstances of which we have written. Thus 
God works his will in his own inscrutable 
manner. 

And the lyre-birds sing as sweetly beneath the 
ash gray veil of the eucalypti; the spring is as 
beautiful, and the atmosphere as odorous with 
the acacia’s breath, but the memory of the one 
noble act of that man in misfortune will forever 
live in human hearts, and consecrate the enchant- 
ing cottage in the valley of flowers. 


THE SOUTH OF FRANCE. 

After leaving the route of the great line of rail- 
way that is formed towards Marseilles and its 
immediate neighborhood, there begins a district 
of the south of France that scarcely seems to 
have got beyond the civilization of the middle 
ages. Travelling commences to be a fearful un- 
dertaking ; the locomotion, in diligences which 
seem to be constructed on the system of those 
cages of terror in which the Chinese confine de- 
linquents, so that they cannot sit upright nor 
change their posture, appears to have been dili- 
geunly studied by the artificers belonging to the 
gran ies of France. Over roads of an 
antagonism the most marked to macadamization, 
are unfortunate beings for a vast number of hours 
unmercifully dragged, till their wearied bones 
are much in the condition they would have been 
had the Holy Inquisition some few years since 
had charge of them. The cities through which 
those lumbering vehicles roll heavily on, are, for 
the most part, inhabited by a squalid, miserable 

try; the beggars that besiege the doors 

urm, sometimes, a fair specimen of the popula- 

tion. The is spoken is ly 
isian.—Court Journal. 


Envy is i 


There is something in the mention of 
their names, which seems to pa these cities 
with a peculiar and melancholy interest. 

Tyre and Sidon are very uently referred 
to in the sacred writings. They were among 
the oldest colonies or cities of ag a They 
were in Phoenicia, which formerly m part of 
Syria, and were situated on the eastern margin 
of the Mediterranean. Syria, at one period, in- 
cluded part of Palestine; and the country or 
district of Phoenicia also extended so far south 
as to comprehend a portion of territory, after- 
wards called Palestine. Or to be more particu- 
lar, Syria is on the north, Phoenicia south of it, 
and Palestine still more south. Soon after the 
dispersion of mankind, in the second or third 
century from the deluge, or soon after Nineveh 
and Babylon were built, the descendants of Ham 
went south into Phoenicia and Valestine, into 
Arabia, Egypt and Abyssinia. Sidon was dis- 
tinguished, among other inventions and manu- 
factures, for that of glass. Sadia is the present 
name of that place. 

Tyre was built after Sidon, and a colony from 
it. But it soon became the mart poomete and 
enterprising. Sidon is said by Moses to be the 
oldest son of Canaan, who was the son of Ham. 
When the Jews settled in Palestine, after their 
deliverance from Egypt under Moses, Sidon was 
a city, and probably the most ancient in 
all Syria. This was about 1500 years before 
our era, and consequently upwards of 850 years 
after the deluge in the time of Noah. The citi- 
zens of Tyre and Sidon early engaged in naviga- 
tion and commerce. They sent out a colony to 
Carthage, on the northern coast of Africa ; and 
in the interior of Asia Minor, and even on the 
shores of Euro About the year 1000, or 800 
before the Christian era, Tyre became the largest 
and most enterprising of the two cities; and 


_| therefore, probably, is mentioned first by the in- 


spired prophets. 

It is evident they were places of great wealth 
in the times of some of the prophets; and that 
wealth engendered luxury, dissipation and licen- 
tiousness ; for all which they were declared to 
be liable to the righteous judgment of God ; and 
it was predicted that they should become dimin- 
ished and desolate. ‘The prophecy has been 
most wonderfully accomplished ; especially in 
Tyre. The city was originally built on the con- 
tinent ; but when besieged by the Assyrians, the 
inhabitants went to an island in the vicinity ; and 
several centuries after, Alexander converted it 
into a peninsula.— Topography of Ancient Cities. 


SAVING. 


The origin of wealth isin a moral feeling— 
self-denial. ‘Here is something I will consume 
or throw away—I will take care of it, store it up 
for the future use of myself and others.” The 
man who first said and acted thus laid the foun- 
dation of a virtue upon earth. The savings of 
each man are a diffusive blessing to all, and 
therefore, so far, frugality is a thing which all 
may and ought to applaud. —Philadelphia Eve- 
ning 


Live wish se and yaa WAL ‘be 
likely to die with the criminal. = 
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AW OLD MAID’S STORY. 


BY LAURA J. ARTER. 


He came to me when spring-flowers threw 
Their fragrance on the crystal air; 

He was so manly and so fair, 

No other thought or love I knew. 


He told to me the old, sweet tale— 
The story old, yet ever new: 

Of love—I drank it as the dew 

Is drunk by blossoms in the vale. 


He said to me there was no face 

So fair and good as mine on earth; 
That it should light his cheerful hearth, 
And help him noble deeds to trace. 


He said for my sake every ill 

Of life should pass him lightly by; 
That every dark cloud in the sky 
Should have its silvery binding still. 


He said the sweet dream of his life 

Was of a sunny, quiet spot, 

Where vines should wreathe a lowly cot, 
And I should be his loving wife. 


He gave to me a Jock of hair, 

A little silken, jetty tress; 

How oft I kiss it, while I bless 

His head, and pray he knows no care. 


He said to me at our farewell, 

“My darling, never let them take 

You from me, or my heart will break!’ 
His voice was like a clear, sweet bell. 


I thought the days would never pass, 
So long they seemed away from him; 
The sunshine of my soul grew dim, 

When falling leaves and yellow grass 


Told that the Summer laid her head 
In Autumn’s dusky lap to die, 

And he came not—I prayed that I 
Might, like the summer, soon be dead. 


His dear voice never fell again 

Upon my eager, longing ears; 

No rose leaves robbed the weary years 
Of piercing thorns and sullen pain. 


But from the great cold world there came 
A rumor of a lovely face— 

A being full of girlish grace, 

Who won and wore his precious name. 


He wrote me that the past was o'er, 
That he would be my brother—friend ; 
As if my love could ever end 


- In friendship, and in nothing more! 


The sweet hopes died down in my life; 
I did not hate—I only prayed 

That o’er his life would fall no shade 
I could have crushed were I his wife. 


THE STEP-CHILDREN. 
BY MRS. CAROLINE ORNE. 


“Aunt Lewis, will you give me a home?” 
said Marion Hamilton, as she entered her aunt’s 
sitting-room one morning. 

“ Marion,” said her aunt, with some severity 
in her manner of speaking, and without answer- 
ing her question, ‘“‘ Why are you here ?” 

“Because my father’s house will never seem 
like home again, after she comes.” 

“ That remains to be proved,” said Mrs, Lewis. 

“T know it never will. How can I bear to see 
my mother’s place filled by a stranger ?” 

“ My dear Marion, if she whom your father 
has chosen for a wife, is really what I have rea- 
son to believe her to be, how much will your 
burden be lightened. I have from the first, been 
of the opinion that your task involved too much 
care and responsibility for a girl of your age. 
You have little or no time to devote to reading 
and music, or any recreation whatever.” 

“TI know that I have not, and I am sometimes 
very weary; but then it is such a pleasure for 
me to take care of my two little brothers; and 
they are so fond of me.” 

“And yet, you would leave them to the care 
of one whose presence you imagine will destroy 
your own happiness. Return, Marion—perform 
the part which duty requires, and if your step- 
mother fails in hers, it will not be your fault.” 

“T will, for the children’s sake, but it will be 
impossible for me ever to like her. How could 
I, for a moment, think of leaving them? But 
my feelings were so wrought up, that I was in- 
capable of reflection ” 

“ You expect your father and his wife to-day ?” 

“Yes ; they will come in season to take tea, I 
suppose.” 

“ Go now, my child,” said Mrs. Lewis, “ and 
do as your own sense of right prompts you. 
Your perceptions are clear, and your judgment 
mature beyond your years. If the woman se- 
lected to fill the place of my late sister is what 
she is represented to be, such a course on your 

is all that will be necessary to insure domes- 
peace and harmony.” 

“But I have already been guilty of indiscre- 
tion. I have let Gerald see that I should con- 
sider our step-mother an intruder. And that is 


not all. Even little Edwin, I am afraid, is pre- 
pared to look upon her more in the light of an 
enemy than a friend.” 

“Tt was indiscreet to permit them to think 
that you questioned your father’s right to do as 
he pleases. You must, however, as far as you 
are able, repair the mischief you have done, by 
example. Children are quick to observe, and 
prone to imitate. And remember, Marion, that 
even if Mrs. Hamilton should not prove to be 
all that could be wished, it will be no excuse for 
a dereliction from right on your part.” 

Marion returned home, fully determined, as 
far as she was able, to follow her aunt’s advice. 
She went into the different apartments, to assure 
herself that everything was in order, and arrang- 
ed with taste. She selected flowers for the vases, 
the freshest and most beautiful she could find. 
Only two kinds were omitted; the white rose 
and the forget-me-not. These she had planted 
on her mother’s grave, and there was something 
too painful in the thought of permitting their 
bloom and fragrance to greet the advent of her 
successor. 

She started when she entered the chamber 
where she was in the habit of teaching the chil- 
dren their lessons, and where they amused them- 
selves with play on rainy days, for the portrait 
of her mother was the first object which met her 
eyes. It must have been placed there during 
her absence, probably by Mrs. Acton, the house- 
keeper, and without doubt, in obedience to di- 
rections from her father. It had, until then, 
hung in her father’s bedroom beside his own por- 
trait, and she felt indignant at its having been 
removed. This emotion, however, quickly sub- 
sided, for she saw, on a little reflection, the pro- 
priety of what had been done. The smiling, 
joyous expression of the youthfal face—for the 
portrait had been painted when her mother was 
only eighteen—which looked out from amid a 
profusion of sunny curls, might almost seem as 
if mocking the bride who had been chosen to fill 
her place. 

Marion stood and gazed at it for a long time; 
for, independent of the many sweet and mourn- 
fal associations connected with it, as a portrait 
of her mother, it was, as a picture, very beauti- 
ful, and there seemed, as it were, to emanate 
from it a cheering and sustaining influence. She 
bowed her head on her ciasped hands, and first 
invoking the aid of Him who doeth all things 
well, breathed a vow so to demean herself, that, 
could the origival of the portrait be restored to 
life, her conduct would meet her approval. As 
she raised her head, the slant sunbeams fell across 


the portrait, kindling up the clustering curls, and 


forming, as it were, a halo round the countenance, 
at the same time imparting to it an expression 
indescribably lovely. Footsteps on the stairs in- 
terrupted her reverie. They were bustling, eager 
footsteps, and to her ear full of music. She 
opened the door, and her two little brothers, 
Gerald and Edwin, bounded into the room. 

Gerald, who was seven years old, was large of 
his age, and his head, a fine one of itself, covered 
with brown, wavy hair, was set finely on his 
shoulders. His figure was remarkably upright, 
his chest broad and full, and there wasan air 
about him, which, without being defiant or bold, 
was certainly somewhat independent. The face 
of little Edwin, peering out from amid its bright, 
golden curls, looked like a reflex of that on the 
wall, whose soft, violet eyes seemed to commin- 
gle their beams with his. 

Gerald was in high glee, and had commenced 
telling Marion something about some sport he 
and Edwin had been engaged in, when his eyes 
suddenly fell on his mother’s portrait. His 
words were at once arrested, and with an air of 
reverence, while an almost tearful softness swept 
over his bright face, he removed the little jaunty 
cap with its golden band, which rested so lightly 
above its fringe of dark brown hair. 

“ How came it here?” said he, the clear, ring- 
ing tones of his voice, in which he had been 
speaking, sinking down to a whisper. 

Edwin now saw the picture, and he too remov- 
ed his cap ; for so they had both been taught to 
do by Marion, when in presence of their mother’s 
portrait. 

“ How came it here?” said Edwin, repeating 
his brother’s question. 

“Mrs. Acton brought it here, I suppose.” 

“TI don’t think that Mrs. Acton had any right 
to bring it here,” said Gerald. ’ 

“If father told her to, she had,” replied 
Marion. 

“Did he tell her to?” 

“TI think he did. Aint you glad that we can 
have it-with us, when we are reading and 
studying ?” 

“Yes, I like to have it here,” said Gerald, 
“but I should think that father would like to 
have it too.” 

He was silent a minute, as if seeking in his 
own mind for the reason of its removal. He 
then said : 

“TI think I know why father don’t want it in 
his room, but I wont love the woman he is going 
to bring here—I don’t want her for a mother.” 

“I don’t want her neither,” said Edwin. 

Marion, strong in the good resolution which 
the influence of her Aunt Lewis had caused her 
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to form, might have succeeded in softening the ' 
prejudice she had herself been instramental in 
forming, in the minds of her little brothers, had 
not the sudden arrival of her father and his bride 
prevented. She had just time to reach the foot 
of the staircase when they entered the hall. 

Mrs. Hamilton did not look at all as she ex- 
pected. She had been told that she was thirty- 
two, yet she would have passed for twenty-five. 
She was not handsome, compared with her own 
mother, whose bright face only a year previously 
had lighted up their home. She was what at 
first sight would have been termed plain, yet 
there was something about her very attractive. 
When Mr. Hamilton presented his daughter to 
her, to a spectator she would have appeared per- 
fectly self possessed, yet Marion felt that the 
small white hand she gave her, trembled. It did 
more to soften the step-daughter’s feelings to- 
wards her than a world of sweet smiles and hon- 
eyed words. Yet, after all, there was a certain 
coldness in Marion’s manner which the new wife 
felt, rather than saw. She did her utmost to ap- 
pear unconscious of it, yet it made her feel em- 
barrassed and unhappy. There was something, 
too, in Marion’s personal appearance more im- 
posing than she had anticipated. Hair of raven 
hue shaded her broad, smooth forehead, while 
her eyes, though dark blue,were fringed by lashes 
so long and dark, that in the evening they were 
almost always mistaken for black. She was, 
moreover, rather tall, while the step-mother was 
a little below the medium height. Mr. Hamilton 
was just going to ask his daughter for the boys, 
when a whispering was heard at the door, which 
had been left partly open, and the next moment 
two faces, in which curiosity was strongly de- 
picted, were seen peering into the room. 

“Come in, my sons,” said Mr. Hamilton. 

Gerald hesitated a moment, then entered with 
an air of reluctance, while Edwin followed, keep- 
ing as much as possible behind his brother. 

“These are my two boys, Lucy, I told you 
about,” said Mr. Hamilton, rising, and leading 
them up to his wife. “Gerald, this lady is my 
wife, and will from this time be your’s and Ed- 
win’s mother.” 

“I don’t wish for any mother,” said Gerald. 
“T want Marion to take care of me.” 

“So do I,” said Edwin; and as Mrs. Hamil- 
ton attempted to draw him towards her, he strug- 
to free himself. 

She smiled, but it was sadly; and next ad- 
dressing Gerald, she asked him if he would not 
shake hands with her. He made a movement to 
place his hand behind him, but at the same mo- 


ment, catching the eye of Marion, whose expres- 


sive glance he well understood, he suffered his 
step-mother to take it, Marion’s heart smote 
her, for her influence over the children was such, 
that all this ill feeling on their part, might have 
been prevented. 

“I regret this,” said Mr. Hamilton ; “ if it was 
any other time, I would not pass over it so lightly.” 

“There must be time for them to become ac- 
customed to my strange face,” said his wife. “I 
think, with their sister’s help, I shall then per- 
suade them to love me.” 

A few hours later, Marion stood by the bed- 
side of her brothers. She spoke to them concern- 
ing their new mother, and did what she could to 
efface the impression made by her indiscreet re- 
marks in their presence. This was not so easy 
as she had apprehended. She was not aware 
how deep and vivid the impression which is some- 
times made on the mind of children, by a few 
words carelessly dropped. She fully realized its 
truth, when she found that all her efforts at per- 
suasion were met by the somewhat precocious 
Gerald, by what she had herself said, and which, 
though not intended for his ear, had, as it seem- 
ed, been overheard, and carefully treasured in his 
memory. The mischief she had done, could, as 
she felt persuaded, be only fully repaired by the 
second mother’s personal influence, which, judg- 
ing by what she had seen of her, promised to be 
as benign as she could wish. 

Mrs. Hamilton, though she had succeeded in 
preserving the appearance of composure, felt very 
uncomfortable. She was extremely sensitive, 
and what, perhaps, might be considered as a nat- 
ural consequence, keenly observant. She was 
thus, generally speaking, able to form a pretty 
accurate judgment of character. She saw that 
Marion Hamilton, though a little haughty, and 
a good deal too impulsive, had many noble and 
generous qualities, and that it would be her own 
fault if she did not soon succeed in converting her 
into a warm friend. She could see well enough 
that she had been pre-determined not to like her, 
and for this, she made every allowance which the 
case demanded. She was not sure that her own 
feelings would not have been similar, had she 
been similarly situated. If she blamed her for 
anything, it was for communicating her own 
prejudices to the minds of the children. 

Though she endeavored to view her situation 
in the best light of which it was susceptible, she 
saw that she must pass through a severe and try- 
ing ordeal, She said nothing of those inward 
struggles to her husband, and when he inquired 
of her how she got along with Gerald and Edwin, 
she told him truly, she had no doubt that she 


should soon succeed in winning their confidence. 

“Gerald,” she said, “is a fine, spirited boy, 
and one to win admiration as well as love.” 

“T am afraid,” said Mr. Hamilton, “that you 

will find him very unmanageable. My business 
has called me much from home, and Marion has 
let him have his own way too much.” 

“At any rate,” returned his wife, “ his frank, 
open countenance shows that he has generous 
qualities, and of such, thereis everything to hope.” 

“And what do you think of little Edwin?” 

“O, he is the most beautiful child I ever saw. 
He may, should he live, prove less self-reliant 
than Gerald, which will make it the more desir- 
able for him to be surrounded by good and health- 
fal influences. When Marion and I come to un- 
derstand each other fully, we shall, I doubt not, 
by our combined efforts, be able to draw forth 
their good qualities, and successfully check those 
which are less amiable.” 

Time passed on, and though Marion Hamil- 
ton, with true and earnest endeavor, sought to 
control the unamiable feeling, which at first 
made her regard her father’s wife as a usurper, 
she was not always successful. When by any 
little freak of temper she found that she had 
wounded the feelings of her step-mother, she was 
always sincerely repentant, and did what she 
could to make amends, by those little attentions 
which she knew would be understood and ap- 
preciated. 

Gerald proved sufficiently refractory. Having 
been prepared to look upon his step-mother as an 
enemy, he adhered to the lesson so thoughtlessly 
inculcated, with a tenacity truly wonderful. Mrs. 
Hamilton’s patience was sometimes sorely tried, 
yet it did not fail her. The disposition of Ed- 
win was more pliant, and his confidence was 
easily won. In afew weeks, even Marion did 
not stand higher in his favor than his mother. 


Tt was near the close of August, and the day 
had been one of the warmest and most oppress- 
ive of the season. The air was close and sultry, 
and about half past five o’clock in the afternoon 
a dark cloud was seen rising in the west. Mar- 
* jon was absent, and Mrs. Hamilton’s first thought 
was for the two boys, Gerald and Edwin. About 
fifteen minutes before she had seen them together 
in a favorite nook, busily employed in making a 
miniature grove, with sprigs of sprace and hem- 
lock. When she went to look for them, Edwin 
was there, but he was alone. 

“ Where is Gerald?” she inquired. 

“ He has gone to find Marion,” was the reply. 

“ How long has he been gone ?” 


* Did he go out at the gate ?” 

“No ma’am, he went across the fields. He 
said Marion had gone to the village, and it would 
be nearer that way.” 

When Marion left home, Gerald had insisted 
on going with her, with a great deal of pertinaci- 
ty at first, when suddenly giving over his impor- 
tunity, he said he didn’t care, and would stay at 
home. He had probably come to the determina- 
tion in his own mind, to steal away and overtake 
her. Mrs. Hamilton cast a hurried look towards 
the western horizon. The cloud, heavily charg- 
ed with electricity, was rapidly rising. She took 
Edwin into the house, and then prepared to go 
in search of Gerald. 

“You mustn’t think of going,” said Mrs. Ac- 
ton. “The cloud is already nearly overhead. 
I will run and tell Mark to go.” 

“ He is not at home. I must go myself.” 

“Let me get you an umbrella, then.” 

At the moment Mrs. Hamilton received the 
umbrella from the hand of Mrs. Acton, a heavy 
gust of wind came rushing by, carrying with it 
a cloud of dust, intermingled with the leaves and 
twigs of trees. Limbs of the larger trees were 
twisted from the trunks, while those which were 
smaller, yielding to the sway of the tempest, 
bent almost to the ground. Half a minute after- 
ward, a flash of lightning so vivid as to be al- 
most blinding, was followed so quickly by a clap 
of thunder, that there was barely a breath be- 
tween. A few large drops of rain then commen- 
ced driving by, in a nearly horizontal direction, 
the number soon increasing so as to blend togeth- 
er and assume the appearance of an almost un- 
broken sheet of water. 

Mrs. Hamilton, seeing that it would be worse 
than useless to attempt to contend against such 
a war of the elements, assumed as much compo- 
sure as possible, and sat with the little frightened 
Edwin in her arms. Not only Marion, but Mr. 
Hamilton was gone, which greatly increased her 
sense of responsibility. 

One more flash of lightning, which made the 
air appear as if filled with flame, and a nearly 
simultaneous crash of thunder, seemed to be the 
signal that the fury of the tempest was past, for 
the wind almost instantly died away. In a min- 
ute or two more the rain ceased, and the sun, 

looking brightly forth, painted a rainbow on the 
clouds in the opposite sky. 

Once more Mrs. Hamilton prepared to go in 
search of Gerald. As she was about to open the 
door, Mark entered, with the child in his arms. 

The clothing of both was dripping with water. 

Fortunately, Mark, who had been at work in a 


“ A good while.” 


distant field, started for home, when he saw in- 
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dications of a shower, and came across Gerald, 
just as the first heavy gust of wind came rushing 
by. Finding it impossible to keep his feet, he 
crouched down till its fary was somewhat spent, 
and then succeeded in carrying Gerald to the 
shelter of a stone wall, where they remained to- 
gether till the storm had subsided. 

The wet garments of both were speedily ex- 
changed for dry ones, and other precautions tak- 
en to guard against any ill effects which might 
result from exposure to the storm. But in the 
case of Gerald all proved unavailing. Owing to 
the extreme heat of the weather, and his hurry 
in crossing the fields, he was in a profuse perspir- 
ation when the rain commenced falling, which of 
course received a sudden check. Before morn- 
ing he became restless and feverish. In a few 
hours he grew so much worse, that a physician 
was sent for, who found it necessary to resort to 
active remedies. 

He missed Marion, and asked for. her, but 
when told that she had not returned, he submit- 
ted quietly to whatever his step-mother required 
of him. It was eleven o’clock when Marion 
came, and then Gerald did not know her. For 
many days there was little hope that he would 
live. 

It was midnight, and Mrs Hamilton had per- 
suaded Marion to go to her own room and try to 
take some rest. She sat alone by Gerald’s bed- 
side. He had been sleeping for half an hour 
more quietly than usual, and when he woke, it 
was so gently, that she thought he still slept. 
He could not imagine why he was there. It was 
not his own room, and Edwin was not by his 
side. He soon became aware that some one was 
sitting near, and thinking it must be Marion, 
pronounced her name, but he was so weak that 
he could scarce raise his voice above a whisper. 

“It is I—your mother, not Marion,” said Mrs. 
Hamilton, rising, and bending over him. 

“Yes, [remember now. You have been here 
all night, haven’t you?” 

“Yes, and many nights besides. You have 
been very sick for a long time.” 

He made no answer to this, but taking her 
hand, drew it into bed; and while still clasping 
it in both of his, he again fell asleep. When he 
once more awoke it was morning, and Marion 
sat near him. He smiled and said : 

“TI love my new mother, now—aint you glad, 
Marion 

“Yes; for she is a good mother, both to you 
and Edwin.” 

“I know it. I have been walking about in a 
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very tired, and should have felt afraid, too, only 


I knew that you or she always kept near me. 

And sometimes my other mother, who is up in 

our chamber, would come down from the frame 

on the wall, and stand by me and smile, but she 

never spoke.” 

* The crisis of the disease once past, Gerald’s 

convalescence was rapid, though for a long time 
the face which used to look so round and rosy, 
was pale and thin, and there was a languor in 
the dark eyes that used to sparkle so brightly. 
His steps, too, were slow and feeble, as with his 
little thin hand, from which his long illness had 
stolen all the dimples, clasped in that of his 
mother or Marion, he walked forth into the fresh 
air, while the sunbeams, in which the autumn 
fruits hung mellowing, stole down through the 
boughs, and threw a net-work of gold over the 
green turf. Edwin now, compared with him, 
looked robust. But the rosy fingers of health 
were busily at work, and the thin, pale cheeks 
daily grew rounder and fresher, and the feeble 
steps gradually became as free and buoyant as 
ever; while the soft, shining hair, which had 
lain on his pale forehead, still and drooping as 
the plumage of a bird’s broken wing, waved and 
danced in the breeze, and caught the play of the 
golden sunbeams, as he and Edwin, in as high 
glee as formerly, engaged in those sports so fas- 
cinating to childhood. 

One of the changes, however, wrought by his 
severe illness, was lasting. His words, “ Marion, 
I love my new mother now,” spoken at the time 
when he woke from the long dream which had 
so wearied and harassed him, were more than 
once repeated by his lips, and daily confirmed 
by his cheerful obedience. 

Thus did the advice given by Mrs. Lewis to 
Marion prove to be “ words fitly spoken ;” while 
a few oblique hints relative to the delinquency 
and want of feeling so freely ascribed to step- 
mothers as a class, would have served to encour- 
age her in her wayward humor, and caused her 
to regard all her actions through a medium dis- 
torted by prejudices. 

What a world of unhappiness and misery would 
be saved, if so many, who, like Mrs. Lewis, have 
it in their power to extend over the domestic 
circle the olive-branch of peace, did not from a 
morbid love of excitement, prefer to throw into 
its midst the apple of discord. 


OMISSION. 
Omission to do what is 
Seals a commission to a blank of dengan; 
And danger, like an ague, subtly taints 
Even when we sit idly in the sun. 


dark place a long time, and sometimes I was 


[omremat.) 
MOONSHINE. 


BY GEORGE i. COMER. 


Pray, what is moonshine? I have heard 
(Until to me "twill ever bring 


The thought of some delusive thing) 
In common life the hollow word. 


On sober fields in silent hours— 
Like some attorney's artful brain, 
Perplexing all that once was plain: 
The moonshine pours its silver showers. 


The trees grow nearer to the skies, 
And dragons seem to sleep or crawl, 
And serpents wind by rock or wall, 

And hedges stare at you with eyes! 


See, all around are figures dumb, 
That may have risen out of graves, 
And seem uncertain as the waves, 
Yet never any nearer come. 
Ah, how the most of what we find 
In life, bewitching heart and thought, 
Would fade like nightly mist to nought, 
But for the moonshine in the mind! 
Alas, beneath this dusky ray 
We stake all joy, brave all despair, 
For shadows hollow as the air, 
That one bright sun-flash sweeps away! 
Less noble spirits were undone, 
Less seeming glories would collapse, 
Less trusting hearts bewail mishaps, 
Had every brain less moon, more sun. 


THE POET’S CHOICE. 


BY CLARA AUGUSTA. 


“Gertrrupe, sister Gertrude!—please do 
come!” 

The imploring voice was very sweet and win- 
ning, but the haughty young lady before the 
toilet-glass in that handsome chamber, did not 
heed it. Again it echoed up the carved mahog- 
any staircase. 

“Gertrude, do come, just one moment! I 
have such a beautiful engraving here, and I can- 
not make out the meaning of the French name 
beneath it. Please come and translate it for me.” 

Gertrude Warburton turned with a gesture of 
impatience to the French dressing-maid, who 
was arranging her mistress’s beautiful hair, and 
there was a tone of fretfulness in her voice as she 
said: 


THE POET’S CHOICE. 


“Lucille, go and explain to the child. Dear 
me, it is such a misfortune to have Edith crip- 
pled—poor thing! She causes me an immensity 
of trouble 

On a low sofa in the little back parlor of the 
great house reclined the unfortunate child, who 
was such a source of vexation to her elegant sis- 
ter. Edith Warburton was a fair girl of sixteen 
—though the accident which made her a cripple 
for life had dwarfed her growth, and in stature 
she was a very child. There was a shadow of 
patient suffering in her deep eyes; and the broad 
low brow, over which fell bright, soft rings of 

chestnut hair, bore the impress of serene content. 

Edith was almost too lovely—tovo spirituelle— 
for the rough world; and in its harsh strife she 
had never mingled, for her lameness confined 
her almost exclusively to the house. A violent 
cold taken in childhood had settled in her limb, 
and for ten years she had been unable to walk 
without the aid of crutches. During her moth- 
er’s life she was most tenderly cared for, and 
scarcely felt the blight upon her existence; but 
when the grave closed over that faithful friend, 
the lame girl was neglected by her brilliant sis- 
ter, who, five years her senior, had been some 
time in society. 

Dress, visiting and shopping occupied Ger- 
trude’s exclusive attention, and Edith was left to 
the care of menials. Did Gertrude have fashion- 
able company? It would not do to have Edith, 
with those unsightly crutches, in the drawing. 


room! Was there a party, or a concert, or a 
soiree? Edith did not care for these things ; and 
so it was generally understood among the friends 
of the Warburtons; that the invalid’s nervousness 
prevented her from enjoying company. 

Edith’s father did not mean to be neglectful of 


his youngest child, but he was submerged in 
business, and thought the time wasted which was 
spent in caressing his helpless daughter. 

“Edith would not like such foolish demonstra- 
tions,” he said to himself, by way of excuse ; and 
so he went to his ledger, as though adding up 


columns of figures were the sole end and aim of 
existence. 

Edith, in her loneliness, often thought how 
blessed it must be to be the object of a fond love 
—to be cared for as her sister Gertrude was ; and 
sometimes she lay back on her pillow, and wept 
softly and silently at the thought of her weary, 
aimless life. 

Gertrude Warburton had been for four years 
the reigning belle of her set; bat though many 
gifted men had bowed at her shrine, her heart 
bad remained untouched. But the gay young 


beauty met her destiny at last, and even before 


| | 


she knew it, she had yielded up all that she own- 
ed of affection. 

At a festal gathering in her native city she saw 
for the first time the most celebrated orator and 
poet of the day, whom we shall cali by the name 
of Rupert Graves. For once ramor had told no 
false story; for Mr. Graves was, besides being 
richly endowed in soul, handsome, agreeable, 
and of an ancient family. Althoagh his name 
had been blown far and wide by the trumpet of 
fame, he was still under thirty, and was still un- 
married. 

Miss Warburton was charmed with him; he 
had for her an attraction which no other man 
had ever exerted over her; and he, in turn, ad- 
mired her beauty and spirited conversation, and 
very readily accepted the invitation to call on 
her at the first opportunity. 

Ten days after their introduction found Mr. 
Graves at Warbdrton Place. Gertrude exerted 
herself to the utmost to please him. She sang 
his favorite songs, notwithstanding most of them 
were old-fashioned ; and agreed with him in ad- 
miring Milton’s poems, although, as she often 
declared to her familiar friends, “she despised 
such dry reading !” 

That first call was the precursor of a second, 
and in a few weeks Mr. Graves became a con- 
stant visitor at Warburton Place. Gertrude’s 
hope swere high. Prospects of a brilliant alli- 
ance, and an after life of admiration and flattery 
as the wife of a distinguished man, haunted her 
waking and sleeping dreams. But greatly to her 
chagrin time flew on, and Mr. Graves did not 
propose. He was polite, respectful and attentive, 
but his dark eyes never deepened to tenderness 
in her presence, and the hand which met hers in 


a social clasp was firm and untrembling. 
One dreary, rainy day, Gertrude, disappointed 


in attending a gay picnic which had been for 
some time on the tupis among the fashionables, 
retired to her chamber, with her hair in papers, 
a faded wrapper enveloping her superb form, and 
a French novel in her hand for company. The 
servants had received orders not to disturb her— 


she was not at home to all who might call. 

Edith, moved by an impulse she could hardly 
explain, left her little sitting-room, and wandered 
into the great lonely parlor, where, sinking down 
on a velvet divan before a pictured Madonna, 
she lost herself in a deep reverie. She did not 
notice that the parlor-door was opened and closed 
noiselessly, and she was unconscious of the ad- 
miring scratiny of a stranger gentleman, until 
his voice disturbed her. 

“Pardon my intrusion! I expected to find 
Miss Warburton bere.” 


“Tam Miss Warbarton’s sister, sir. Gertrude 
is indisposed.” . 

“Indeed! I waé not aware that Warburton 
Place possessed a hidden fairy. Excuse me!’ 
he added, noticing the painful flush which saffus- 
ed the cheek of the girl. 

“ Sir, I have nothing to recommend me to so- 
ciety—nothing which will compare with my 
beautiful sister. God has afflicted me with lame- 
ness, and I am confined to the house for the 
greater part of the time. I try to be content 
with my lot. It is all right, since He has willed 
it thus.” ‘ 

There was something so sad and touching in 
the tones of her voice that the gentleman was 
deeply interested. He immediately moved to her 
side. 


“ Miss Warburton,” he said, respectfully, “ al- 
low me the liberty of introducing myself to you. 
I am Rupert Graves, of N——. Perhaps you 
have heard me mentioned as among your sister’s 
visitors ?”’ 

Edith started at the name, and her eager eyes 
scanned his face ; for long, long ago in her gentle 
heart had Edith Warburton enshrined that name 


as a synonym of all that was good and great. In 
her solitude books had been her most potent 
eomforters; and the creations of Mr. Graves’s 
genius were always most warmly and tenderly 
cherished. Perhaps he read all that she would 
say in the expressive face uplifted to his, for he 
took her hand, and spoke earnestly : 


“ Happy would I be to call one woman friend, 
who can exist without the flattery of society ; 
who can be happy with the sweet thoughts which 
God gives her day by day! You know my 
character—you know that I scorn 
you aceept my friendship *” 

Edith laid her other hand in his, and replied 
in the same earnest tone which he had used in 
addressing her. 

“Mr. Graves, I have long admired you for 
your written thoughts, and for the lofty integrity 
of soul that they told me was yours. If one like 


you can find aught pleasant in the friendship of 
one hopelessly deformed, take the gift—it is be- 
stowed with gladness !” 

Mr. Graves’s fine eye kindled ; the hand hold- 


would give more for the disinterested love of one 
true heart than all the hollow flatteries the great 
world has been pleased to bestow upon me! [ 
know well the heartlessness of society; and it is 
like the living spring to the traveller over the 
sandy desert, to find one soul unbiased by 
worldly vanity and interest! I shall consider 


the friendship of such a being!” 
Edith Warburton lay down to rest that nigh 


with a new, sweet happiness in her heart; and in 
her prayers the name of Rupert Graves went up 
with fervent petitions for favor. He had conde- 
scended to ask her friendship—he the great and 
had spoken words of kindness, and 
drawn from her, almost unconsciously to herself, 
the glorious imaginings which all her life long 
had tended to make her lonesome existence tol- 


gifted! He 


erable. 


When Gertrude heard of the interview between 
her neglected sister and the one whom she would 
fain call by the name of lover, she cursed her 
own indolence, and forbade Edith from going to 


the parlors, unless she summoned her. 


“ Delicate, modest behaviour for a young girl, 
sitting alone a whole evening with an entire 
stranger!” exclaimed Gertrude, tauntingly ; and 


Edith colored to the very temples at the ground- 
less charge. 

From that day forth Mr. Graves came oftener 
than ever to Warburton Place, but he never saw 
the object of his continual thought. Twice he 
had asked for Miss Edith, but Gertrude had 
gracefully excused her. Edith’s infirmity, she 
said, made it exceedingly disagreeable for her to 
pass time in the society of strangers. She was 
requested by her sister to inform all who inquired 
for her that she was grateful for their attention, 
but preferred solitude. 

And did Rupert Graves believe this? Far 
from it. He felt assured in his heart that he at 
least should be welcome; and the obstacles 
thrown in his way only made him the more de- 
termined. Chance favored him. A distinguish- 
ed opera troupe came to the city, and all the 
fashionables were on the qui vive to see and hear. 
In a morning call on Gertrude, Mr. Graves 
learned that she would be at the evening’s enter- 
tainment, and that she would expect to meet 
him there. He made some indifferent response, 
and shortly afterwards took his leave. 

Evening came, and Gertrude, in a splendid 
toilet, was in her box at the opera, but in vain 
she searched the hall for Rupert Graves. He 
was not present. Bat at the very moment when. 
the haughty belle was most anxiously expecting 
his arrival, he rung the bell at the door of War- 
burton House, and asked to see Miss Warburton. 

“ She is at the opera, sir,” returned the obse- 
quious servant. 

« Migs Edith Warburton is the lady I.wish to 

see,’ said the visitor, receiving with unrufiled 
composure the servant’s involuntary stare 


THE POET’S CHOICE. 
myself favored above all men, if endowed with | 


The man ushered him into the parlor. and left 
him alone, returning directly to say that Miss 
Edith would receive him in her own sitting- 
room. 

Edith was glad to see him ; her sparkling eyes 
and flushed cheeks told him so plainly. And he 
lingered long in the presence of the beautiful re- 
cluse, speaking words of tenderness and love, 
and when he went away he left his heart in her 


keeping. 

On the following morning he sought Mr. War- 
burton in his counting-room, and asked for per- 
mission to address his daughter. The merchant 
supposing, of course, that Gertrude was the ob- 
ject of the distinguished suitor’s love, gave his 
consent freely, and referred the young man to 
Gertrude herself. 

“ Sir,” said the gentleman, “ it is your young- 
est child that I would make my wife. The soul 
of Edith Warburton is of more*worth to me than 
the royal charms of a princess; and in her pure 
love I shall find my happiness.” 

Mr. Warburton grasped Rupert’s hand. 

‘God bless you, and make»her worthy of 
you!” he said, with more emotion than the dig- 
nified Wall Street merchant was accustomed to 
exhibit. 

It was a very quiet wedding—Edith wished it 
thus; and Gertrude concealed her vexation be- 
neath a mask of the most exuberant gaiety. 
Directly to Paris Mr. Graves took his young 
wife, and to the care of a celebrated surgeon he 
committed her. To his infinite joy the physician 
gave him hope; and in fifteen months of skilful 
treatment, Edith was restored to perfect freedom 
from lameness! She became the centre of an 
admiring circle of refined people—courted as 
much for the matchless charms of her mind and 
person, as for the lustre cast upon her as the wife 
of Rupert Graves. 

Gertrude married a spendthrift, who, after re~ 
ducing her to poverty, perished miserably in a 
duel; and the broken-spirited widow found at 
last a home with her forgiving sister. And 
when in after years she gave her hand to a 
worthy clergyman, it was with a realizing sense. 
of the true aim of existence. 


GHOSTS. 


I heard the bark in the moonlight n 

All the dead that ever I knew 

Going one by one and two by two. 
and on they 


On 
T 
t of the lane, 


astonishment, 


And quenched 
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MAUDE GILHAM. 


LOVE SONG OF CATHAY. 


BY HARRY HAREWOOD LEECH. 


O, sweet! on the shores that skirt the bay, 
On the flowery reefs of rich Cathay; 
Here's coral, pearls and shells 
From mermaids’ amber cells: 
And the fountains spout a crystal stream, 
When Phosphor is born, till Hesper’s beam 
Winks at us strolling at eventide, 
Flashing a smile when I kiss my bride; 
Gathering pearls and shells 
From mermaids’ amber cells. 


O, sweet! borne on the waves of the bay, 
Circling the scented shores of Cathay, 
In our silken-sailed boat 
We thus dreamily float; 
Slow gliding past the spice-breathing isles, 
Love's languor stealing into our smiles, 
Brooding in eyes, or seeking for words 
To interpret the songs of mating birds, 
In our silken-sailed boat, ! 
As we dreamily float. 


O, sweet! hear the chimes across the bay; 
They beat out music for all Cathay! 

Timbrel, and lute, and lyre, 

Makes young blood dance with fire. 
Through the shaded groves we ‘scape rose 

showers, 

But ambushed maidens pelt us with flowers; 
And the revel holds till the moon glides away, 
Past luminous lakes beyond Cathay ; 

For timbrel, lute and lyre ; 

Makes young blood dance with fire! 


O, sweet! the boatmen shout on the bay; 
They sing a Jove song for all Cathay: 

To the plash of each oar 

Timbrels beat time on shore, 
And lutes so sweet to all under the sky 
Gilly are passion-fall now thou art by; 
The lyre is thrilling me with its soft tone, 
O, sweet! thou art mine in every zone! 

Past the plash of strange oars, 

Past the téwns on strange shores! 
O, sweet! thou art mine forever and aye; _ 
My Bride of the Tropics! Pearl of Cathay! 


MAUDE GILHAM. 


BY MRS. P. P. BONNEY. 


Goow morsing, Ada, you will perceive, I 
have waived all ceremony fora nice long chat 
with you. What times we have fallen upon! 


pet moustache, and has actually seeured a liew- 
tenant’s commission. The temple of Janus is 
shut up, and the brazen gates of Mars are thrown 
wide open. The most exquisite of our exquis- 
ites are seized with something like manliness, 
and one begins to respect them in their new char- 
acters. Our exclusives, such as Lizzie Atkins, 
and Kate Linden, are sewing on hospital gar 
ments, and condescend to meet people weekly, 
that they could not once see through an eye- 
glass. Ada, you are unimpressible, what will 
interest you? Ihave it! Julia Tompkins is to 
be married to that splendid establishment of 
Esquire Brandon’s. O, you provoking piece of 
statuary, when we all know that Esquire Bran- 
don has been in fancy contemplating your grace~ 
ful figure presiding with dignity and sweetness 
at his board, that exquisite spread of Sevres and 
China for months past, and to be dethroned by 
such a rival; to think of her upon that lofty 
pedestal, from whence we thought to see you 
smiling down benign indifference upon your 
adorers. There is my reward for all this gossip, 
one of your own smiles, Ada. I am-repaid.” 

“ Kind-hearted gossip,” said Miss Greydon, 
smiling again, as she drew the bright face to- 
wards her, and fondly kissed the red lips. Then 
a shade of deeper feeling crossed her features as 
she added :—‘‘ You saw me sad, and could not 
leave me. Tender-hearted Maude, I have no 
right to be sad in your presence. Sympathetic 
and affectionate as you are, I cannot ‘feel as if 
such smiles and dimples had anything to do 
with sorrow.” 

“Then you wrong me. I have something to 
do with anything, everything that concerns a 
friend. Now I know very well, that calm as 
your face is to-day, you are brooding over some 
inward pain. Why not rattle away as I dot 
shed a few tempestuous tears, and then forget it? 
Bat I came to tell you that my cousin Robert 
is in the city, and that I wish to have you see 
him, only, Ada, don’t fall in love with him,. for 
he is as heroic as yourself. You would make a 
couple of conscientious Atlases, taking the whole - 
burden of the world upon your shoulders. Rob- 
ert is my best of cousins—my brother—O, Ada, 
he has—” 

“Why, Mande, what ails you!” cried Ada-. 
laide Greydon, in alarm, as the bright face was 
sobs shook the girl’s frame. r 
«Indeed, I have tried to be calm," enewered 
Maude, raising a pale, white face for.a moment ' 
to her friend’s, and then sobbing again likea — 
grieved child. When Maude’s tear-dimmed eyes — 


Why, Frank Eustace has forgotten to twirl that 
28 


were again raised to meet those of her friend, | 


Ada’s eyes were fall of unshed tears, yet calm 
as were her features, in those dark eyes Maude 
read a sorrow deeper than she could fathom. 

“ What is it?” she asked, in an awed tone. 
__ Frederic goes too !” 

. “Frederic—O, Ada, how cruel my nonsense 
must have seemed. Merciful Heaven, how can 
we endure this dreadful war ?” 

_ “We must do our best. No, Mande, your 
gaiety did not jer a single tense cord, for I knew 
that you were striving to cheer me. You felt 
my grief without defining it, and your cheerful 
talk diverted my mind from what I did not wish 
to dwell upon. If I should allow myself to, if I 
should give imagination leave to picture what 
might be, I should go mad.” 

“OQ, Ada, you are stronger than I. May 
Heaven teach me to be patient. I will strive to 
learn.” 

then smiling tenderly, said 

‘These are indeed to be terrible days for us. 
‘We are women, and for that reason our sacrifices 
must be heart sacrifices. We cannot do, we 
cannot, like our brothers, forget in the midst of 
excitement and in action, the terrible possibilities 
of the coming future.” 

“Cannot do, Adat But we must do some- 
thing. I went the first moment to get work for 
the poor soldiers, but O, those cruel needles, they 
tortured me. The hospital garments became 
shrouds. ‘Ah,’ thought I, ‘what poor, writh- 
ing, wounded form will be wrapped in this? 
Some one will know and mourn for him. How- 
ever rough, or ignorant, or besotted he may be, 
there is some heart that will ache forhim.’ And 
then I would drop my needle and cry until my 
head ached. The bandages, the lint, all these 
cruelly suggestive preparations torture me; to 
think of these noble fellows crippled for life, or 
dying without ease. And I know there are many 
like Robert and Frederic. I cannot work—I can 
scarcely think 

“ Mande,” said Miss Greydon, in a tone both 
tender and calm, “‘ you must control your imag- 
ination, instead of contemplating what a merci- 
fal Providence may spare you. Aid the suffer- 
ing in some other way. To your sympathetic 
natare these days are more trying than all others, 
on account of that nameless terror which is de- 
rived from the alarm and excitement around you. 
T trust the public mind will be calmer by-and-by.” 

“ Bat you must let me talk with you about 
Robert, for as you do not kuow him, it will not’ 


grieve you as it does mama, and talking will re- 


lieve me. Robert gives such a singular reason 
for enlisting. He told me that he was revolving 


the question in his own mind, because there were 
reasons why he felt that he ought not to go. 
While his mind was in this undecided state, he 
was met by an acquaintance who urged him to 
accompany him to meet a few friends in B— 
Street. Robert went, but he was so much ab- 
sorbed in thought, that it was a positive pain to 
him to arouse himself. As he stood there, care- 
less of the social duties which devolved upon 
him, his emotions became so intense, that he re- 
solved to find his friend and ask him to excuse 
him, when he suddenly approached. 

“* Now, Gilham,’ said he, gaily, ‘this is bad. 
Mrs. Wilson has been upon the qui vive to be- 


come acquainted with my witty, genial friend, 


Robert Gilham. Just now she said ‘your bril- 
liant friend disappoints me. See, he stands yon- 
der, as grave as an owl. Iam afraid he is not 
enjoying himself.’ Like a true knight errant I 
came at the lady’s command to request you to 
smile. There, that will do. Grin and chatter 
like a monkey if you will, but don’t look that 
way again. There is a face yonder that ought 
to charm away your melancholy, let me intro- 
duce you to my friend Miss Haydon,’ Robert 
understood him to say. Robert followed his 
quick glance, and, well, Ada, you should hear 
him. I do not believe there is such a paragon 
in New York. Serene and stately, impressing 
one at a glance, as one above the crowd. Of 
course Robert obeyed, but just as he was near 
accomplishing an introduction, Lindsey broke 
away from him, with a ‘ please excuse me, Gil- 
ham, but Mrs. Wilson beckoned me. I prom- 
ised to assist her in—’ and away he dashed, 
leaving Robert at a side table to turn over some 
engravings. Fortunately he stood near this love- 
ly lady, and in thought quoted Wordeworth’s 
beautiful lines : 


Strange. Robert never gets fancy struck in that 
way. I would give anything to see her.” 

“ You would probably be disappointed,” said — 
Miss Greydon, smiling at Mande’s enthusiasm. 
“He was impressed not so much by her personal 
charms, as by those higher qualities of the soal, 
which the poet has so béantifully described.” 


again absorbed in the subject which had 

all his thoughts, when a very earnest, — 
chirruping little voice broke in upon his medita- 
tions, with :—‘O, Miss Haydon, bow can you 
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comfort and commend, 
With something of an 
“Soon,” continued Maude, with an incredu- 
: lous shake of the head, “soon Robert found 
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talk sot You do not believe that it is my duty 
to let Harris go?’ 

'“*Certainly, I do,’ answered Miss Haydon, 
in no light tone, but with a certain sorrowful in- 
tonation, that moved Robert wonderfully. ‘ His 
country need’ him, and can you keep him back ?” 
The little lady thus addressed nestled about, 
brushed away a tear or two, and then said: 
‘ What a way you have, child; why, for a mo- 
ment, I thought I could be patriotic, too, but I 
cannot, there, and you must not ask me to be. 
There are enough others whose business it is to 


“*Is not Harris a young American? and is 
his coantry not in danger? Have we a plenty 
of trained soldiers to protect her in her hour of 
peril ?” 

“*Of course not, but then there are a host of 
fellows ready to go, the poor who cannot get 
half as good a living elsewhere. Roughs that 
have been used to hardships, a perfect rabble of 
hard-fisted, fighting characters, that would rather 
fight than eat any time—let them go, I say, but 
Miss Haydon, you know what 


** But, Mrs. Long, I cannot believe that the 
rabble, the common people as you term them, 
are bound to obey their country’s call, when the 
educated, the men who owe all they have and 
are to her institutions, are seeking an inglorious 
ease and safety at home. It is as a comfortable 
conscience that can take refuge in lying gen- 
eralities.’ 

“* Dear me,’ exclaimed Mrs. Long, ‘I never 
could argue.as some people can. It is cruel to 
ask me to let my boy go. He looks so heroic 
and handsome when he begins to talk about it, 
that it’ breake ‘my heart. He is too good to go 
out'there to be shot—there—I can’t help it if I 
» am selfish.’ And then with the air of one who 
was patting in a clincher, she said, smartly: 
‘People can be wonderfully clear-sighted where 
their own feelings are not concerned, but if you 
had a brother or a father who wanted to go, I 
guess you wouldn’t talk 80.” 

“* My only brother, the only near relative I 
have since my father died, wishes to go.’ 

“*He does? your brother, that nice young 
Haydon whom Harris thinks so'much of? dear 
me, you wont have the heart to let him ?” 

“*My country needs him, and knowing this, 
I give her all I have to give.’ 

Robert says he would have given worlds if I 
could have seen her face then, calm and sweet, 
yet unable even in the serenity of its beauty to 
hide the inward agony that looked out of her 
patient eyes. It inspired him as the heroic Ro- 


man matron’s, or the sculptured ideal of some 
Greek poet would have done, with lofty purposes, — 
strong resolves to do or die in such a cause. He 
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deeply affected Adalaide. 

“ Maude,” said she, at last, “I have never 
thought it an evidence of true humility to under 
estimate the power of my words or actions over — 
another, but it is not often that I see my moral 

for every spoken word in so clear | 
alight. I shrink from being instrumental in 
bringing upon another the very same sacrifice 
that I am myself called to make.” 

“ Adalaide,”’ answered Maude, “it is enough - 
to be upon the side of truth, the results are with 
a higher power. But I have already stayed too 
long. I may do something for poor Fred, may 
I not?” she asked, with a quivering lip, while 
she carefully veiled her eyes from the sorrowing, 
but clear searching gaze which Adaiaide fixed 
upon her face, and then hurried away. 

Adalaide took up her work, but the hand that 
guided the needle had lost its wonted skill. 

“Poor Maude,” said she, for the first time | 
shedding tears. “Impulsive and sympathetic as» 
you are, you are yet a trae woman, and hide the — 
deepest wound under the calmest exterior.” , 

Maude Gilham was an only child of a wealthy 
merchant in New York, but prosperity had not 
spoiled her. We find the selfish, the grasping, — 
the gross and vulgar pretty equally distributed — 
among rich and -peor, and by looking beneath 
outward circumstances, we shall find the same — 
causes operating upon both ciasses. Maude was — 
generous, affectionate, and high-toned, because — 
her father and mother, possessing all those quali- — 
ties, had been careful to ‘instill right principles — 
into her youthful mind. Her friend, Adelaide 
Greydon, was the daughter of a widow ‘lady 
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enlisted that very night, and think of the coinci- 

P dence, he found that brother in the same compa- | &§ 
ny. He knew him at glance, for he wore 
sister’s heroic front. They became friends at. 
once.» Robert tells me he is a splendid fellow, » 
educated, refined, the trae type of a young | 
American, with fine talents, and high hopes for 

' fight.’ ert has not seen his friend Lindsey since, or he 
, would have claimed the promised introduction. - 
I wish it had been—Ada—it was, yourself.” — 
And Mande clasped her friend's hand, and look. 
ed into her face, smiles breaking through her 
tears. 
“Tt was, indeed,” answered Miss Greydon; 
; “ although I had no idea who it was until you © 
) began to repeat the conversation.” i 
A deep silence followed, for the incident had 
j 


who had once seen better days. By better days 
we do not mean days when money left her free 
to bask idly im its golden sunshine, for the Grey- 
dons had never been rich, and Mrs. Greydon’s 
days had not been such days. In losing her 
husband and three children, Mrs. Greydon had 
lost what such a nature, rich in affection, most 
deeply regrets. Only those who have had ex- 
perience in that sad school, know what it is to 
be.a widow; but although the world is full of 
the greedy and avaricious, there are many souls 
large enough to deal more liberally with a wo- 
man than they would do with one of their own 
sex. Such Mrs. Greydon had met, perhaps be- 
cause her own integrity and independence had 
inspired the like qualities in others. It is true 
that her income had been limited, but she had a 
fund of prudence and foresight, that had stood 
her instead of more liberal means. As a mother 
she had nobly fulfilled her duties, and now, both 
her son and daughter were able to relieve her 
from many of those economical expedients to 
which she had thought it an honor to resort, to 
save their income from too rapid waste. 

When Mrs. Greydon gave her only son to her 
country’s service, she counted the cost. All the 
love she had garnered in her boy, all the hopes 
ofsupport and shelter in her declining years 
were given up. Did she give too much ? 

Ask her when she lays her head upon her pil- 
low, thankful that the restraint is over, and she 
can weep, unchecked by the loving eyes that 
have followed her form so wistfully through the 
long day, and even through her tears she will 
tell you no. 

Maude Gilham had been Adelaide’s. school- 
mate, and since their retarn to New York, she 
had kept the sometimes evanescent flame of 
school-girl friendship warm and bright, by fre- 
quent visits and kindly deeds. A school girl’s 
friendship, it has become a synonyme for every 
thing false or frail, but there are hearts capable 
of loving truly, girlish though they may be, and 
some, loving only one, and losing her, have nev- 
er filled the vacant place with a newer love. O, 
friend of my girlhood, early lost ; has any tie in 
life made me forgetful of thee? That fair, sweet 
face, hectic flashed, and too bright for earth, has 
never faded from my gaze. Thy grave is still a 
sweet spot, though it enshrines only that lovely 
form, for am I not ofien conscious of thy pres- 
ence still, angelic visitant, hovering near me, 
strengthening and re-assuring me in some doubt- 
ful moment, until the victory over evil has been 
won 

Although the new recruits were fitting out in 


their friends. Robert spent his in his Uncle Gil- 
ham’s family, He had promised. Maude \to.do 
80 on condition that she should keep up a brave 
heart. As her promise had been given in all 
seriousness, she tried to keep it, but sometimes 
in the very midst of a cheerful conversation, she 
would suddenly raise a pair of deep blue eyes 
brimming with tears to Robert, with such an 
eager, appealing tenderness in them, and on ber 
trembling lip, that he would tell her laughingly, 
her heroism was terribly contagious. 

Poor fellow, the best thing he could do was to 
clasp this precious sister cousin in his arms, and 
give her leave to weep her fill, The reader will 
divine that Maude’s long desired friendship be- 
tween Robert and her friend Adalaide, was in a 
fair way to progress. The ceremony of an in- 
troduction was scarcely needed between the two, 
for Frederic had been as eloquent an advocate in 
the young captain’s favor as Maude herself. 
Through Robert’s influence a lieutenant’s com- 
mission had been procured for Frederic, and the 
two young men were as warm friends as a simi- 
larity of tastes and feelings, and the same moral 
status could makethem. Both Maude and Ada- 
laide found consolation in the thought that the 
young officers would be inseparable, and as both 
shared their home letters in the most confidential 
manner, each received answers to questions of 
vital moment to them, which neither would have 
asked in her own person. Robert wrote that but for 
Fred he should sometimes’see dark hours, much 
as he liked the stir and excitement of his own | 
life, while Frederic wrote enthusiastically of the 
captain, saying : “Ada, tell Maude that he is the 
noblest fellow I ever saw, brave, patient, endur- 
ing, yet as gentle and sympathetic as a woman.” 
Then further on, “tell mother that I have been 
sick, but am quite well now, thanks to Captain 
Gilham. I never had a wish which he did not 
anticipate. I almost fancied it was motiier’s 
hand that made even illness tolerable.”’ 

“O, mother!” exclaimed Mande, addressing 
Mrs. Gilham, as that lady sat by the window to 
catch the last ray of light for the sake of gaining 
the latest evening news. We) can all tell how 
she read, the eye under the stimulus of an un- 
wonted excitement, taking in the gist of whole 
columns at a glance, but we must have felt what 
that excitement was in a great city, to know how 
each excited mind acted upon that nearest, just 
as an electric jar fully charged communicates « 
double portion to that next it, and thas the sub- 
tle flaid glides along, until with a terrible shock 
and recoil, everything ie shattered before it. At 
such times reason and reflection are in abeyance, 
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haste, they found many precious moments for | and the wildest fiction that pulses along the tel- 


‘egraphic wire, is taken as « true index of the 


state of the country. That night Mrs. Gilham 
read, her cheeks crimsoned with shame and in- 
of our disgraceful defeat and utter 
rout at Ball Run. No wonder Maude’s excla- 
mation fell upon her ear unheeded. Mande, 
wondering at her silence drew near, with an open 
letter in her hand. “From Cousin Robert, 
mother,” said she, holding up the paper with a 
smile. 

“ Mercifal Heaven, child!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Gilham, with strange emphasis for one so quiet, 
“what have we to do with that news? Read 
here what heroes we have to fight our battles, 
the cowardly, spiritless fellows! ©, my country, 
why was there not some heroic soul to turn the 
tide and make this ignoble rout a victory ?” 

She paused, and both were silent, as the close- 
ly-printed sheet again absorbed their attention. 
Now and then they exchanged glances of dismay, 
or a suppressed groan would break from Maude’s 
lips, as that fearful list, the killed and wounded, 
presented to her eye now a name familiar as that 
of an acquaintance, or now one known to her by 
reputation for high political talent, now that of 
some gifted writer, now that of a neighbor, a 
near relative, or friend. Bat who can dwell up- 
on the memory of that deadly sickness of heart, 
which overpowered us when we drank our fill of 
such horrors, knowing that among those very 
names we might soon see one dear to us as our life ¢ 

“Robert is unhurt, thank God for that,” she 
murmured, reverently. 

“Yes,” echoed her mother, “I do, indeed, 
for I know my boy never sought safety in igno- 
ble flight. But see how his regiment was cut up, 
poor, brave fellows! Maude, darling, what is 
it?” asked Mrs. Gilham, and from the white, 
but voiceless lips, her eye instinctively turned to 
the trembling finger upon the printed page, and 
she read there the name, that struggle as she 
would for self-control, Mande could neither see 
nor speak. 

“ Poor Frederic,” breathed Mrs. Gilham, soft- 
ly, and then from her mother’s heart came a flood 
of tears for the bereaved mother and she a widow. 
Another instant and her whole attention was ab- 
sorbed in Maude. 

“Are you faint, dearest? Let me ring for 
something 

The pale lips shaped « voiceless no, then & 
flush of color passed over her face, and she look- 
ed into her mother’s eyes with a smile meant to 
be re-assuring, but sadder than tears. She lay 
for a little time, and in the desolate silence you 
might have heard the heavy beat ned her laboring 
heart—then she rose. 


“Please, mother, let us go and comfort Ada” 
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“ Yes, dear,” answered Mrs. Gilham, yielding 
unconsciously to the emotion that swayed her 
child, and without speaking both were soon robed 
and glided out into the street. | 

They passed knots of eager talkers, some in 
the low tone of repressed excitement were dis- 
cussing the causes and consequences of this de- 
feat ; while others were uttering noisy impreca- 
tions upon those who had disgraced the Ameri- 
can name. It was easy to prophesy which of 
these were ready to close us those broken and 
disordered ranks. Not the braggart critics who 
cursed those who had been tried’ and found want- 
ing, but those who spoke compassionately of 
those who had generously gone before them, to 
meet an ordeal through which their undisciplined 
courage might not pass unscathed. 

To the surprise of both ladies, Mrs. Greydon 
and Ada had received the sad news with more 
calmness than they. Grieved and chagrined at 
the disorderly rout and retreat of men that they 
had hoped so much from, they had talked of the 
defeat and its consequences, and quietly assumed 
that another day would bring them better news 
of Frederic. 

“ Dear little Maude,” said Adalaide, taking 
upon herself the office of comforter ; “you are 
very kind to come, but you must not be anxious 
for us. Thisis but a telegraphic report. I shall 
believe nothing until time confirms or contra- 
dicts these statements.” 

“True enough,” answered Maude, catching 
encouragement from the hopeful spirit in which 
this was spoken, and then re-assuring both Mrs. 
Greydon and Adelaide by herown cheerful and 
hopefal tones. Alas, they were but the re-echo 
of their own hope. How often the sinking cour- 
age is re-animated by just this reaction, or treble 
power is given to some melancholy foreboding 
when we hear it put into words by another. 
When Mrs. Gilham and Maude returned home 
both were cheerful and hopeful, but Maude’s 
emotion had not escaped her mother’s notice. 
After Mande had retired to her own room, she 
roused herself from her reverie, and taking a seat 
by her husband’s side, attracted his attention by 
a caress, that made the paper drop from his hand, 
and brought « smile to his anxious face. oy 

“Nathan,” she asked, in a hesitating tone, 

“Mande seems young, I know, but have you 
ever thought her particularly interested in—in 
anybody!” 

“ What a diplomatist you would make, Mary,” 
was the reply, accompanied by a roguish twinkle 
in his eye. “Supposing you give me another 
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little clue to your suspicions, and then like ‘a du- 
tifal husband, I will think just as you do or don’t, 
which is it?” 

“Mr. Gilbam !” 

The gentleman addressed spoiled the lecture 
upon decorum by a kiss as fond as a lover's could 
‘have been, and then watched the firm face before 
him with an expression of amusement for a mo- 
ment or two. 


“ My dear,” he asked, more seriously, “what . 


has come over you? Maude has shown a great 
deal of interest in a number of young men, but 
it has always been done in such a modest, capti- 
“vating, altogether natural way, that I have en- 
joyed it vastly.” 

“TI cannot explain, Nathan, and yet I feel—” 

“ Mary,” answered her husband, in a serious, 
but reassuring tone, “you know that it is my 
intention to leave Maude free to judge for herself 
im that matter. I think she will be wiser than 
‘we. She shall marry the man she loves, provid- 
ed he be thoroughly honest and upright, that is, 
shem ! unless his intellect should fall below par ; 
in that case—ahem! I might act the part of the 
bad papa in the story book, to arouse you, and 
need a great deal of coaxing. I have half a 
mind to try it. Fancy me at the mercy of two 
such captivating women, how long would I hold 
out ?” 


which, with all a mother’s tenderness, she was 
shutting out all trials and cares and sorrows. 

The next day’s news verified Adalaide’s hopes, 
her brother’s name appeared among the missing. 
She came to visit Maude herself, and both look- 
ed forward to a still more hopeful account as 
soon as Robert should write. Letters came from 
Robert, and Mrs. Gilham herself carried the 
package to Maude’s room, as she was dressing 
for dinner. 


tle, but broke off abruptly to say : 
“ That cruel account of Frederic’s death 
have distressed her > 
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How long ago that must have fallen from 
nerveless hand—Robert’s letter. She looked at 
it vacantly. Was this real? Was it not rather 
a midnight terror, that dream-like would ‘pass 
away, if she had but strength to rouse herself 
and go out into that glad region of song and 


dy, and pour it out upon her ear. 
She pressed her hands over the temples that 
throbbed with dull, benumbing pain, and looked 


ing upon her attention some neglected duty. 
Precious duty, something to do for another. ‘She 
clung to it, it was an anchor fastening her frail, 
storm-beaten bark to the living world of realities. 
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ed in the blank envelope 
those beloved features as nothing earthly had 
ever done. But I could not remain by him, m: 
duty me onward. When was 
great Heaven, Mande, can I tell you how I went 
mad with shame and indignation, when the panic- 
| to 
| 
| 
| 
A gratified smile illumined Mrs. Gilham’s 
features as he closed; she was already building 
bright castles for her own little darling, from | sunshine that she had left so far away? She 
looked up. Alas, the sun shone, the flowers in 
her window were rejoicing in the lavish gold that 
: streamed through the broad casement, while her 
own little bird was singing as if he longed to 
melt his soul into one entrancing strain of melo- | 
at him vacantly, then transferring all her self 
pity upon the unconscious songstress, she said, 
“We will excuse you, if your letters prove | aloud, “Poor, poor birdie.” A soft rain of tears 
more attractive than a dinner,” said she, trying broke from her eyes that saved her from going 
to put aside the forebodings that oppressed her. | mad. Under all the stress of emotions which 
Mande smiled, and taking the package, broke | racked and tore her heart, she was conscious of 
the seal, just as the door was safely closed upon | a dull under-current of thought, which was urg- 
her. Robert gave a full and glowing account of 
ee Sach sympathy as she could, she would carry to 
Adalaide. She rose up, prepared herself me- 
to 
ground T am « coward, I oannot write to them, mother, and went to her friend. She thought 
words look cruelly cold and unfeeling. To that she had failed utterly, when she could nei- \ 
dear, tender-hearted Mande, Fmust leave the sol- ther speak nor repress her own overpowering " 
| 


grief, but to the bereaved mother and sister such 
sympathy transcended all other. As they parted, 

placed the letter in the blank envelope 
in Mande’s hand without speaking, kissed her, 
and turned suddenly away. The young soldier 
had devoted his last hour of life to the penning 
of a farewell to Maude, in which love and grief 
were sadly blended. More eloquent and touch- 
ing sentences were never written. 

“ But for this,” said-she, “I should perhaps 
never have known how he loved me.” And she 
embalmed the precious sheet with tears and 
kisses. As she sat with it clasped in her hand, 
vainly struggling to compose herself for a meet- 
ing with her father and mother, she heard a gen- 
tle step, and in a moment her mother’s arm was 
drawn around her, and that fair young head, 
heavy with its first great weight of anguish, was 
at rest upon that fond heart which had hereto- 
fore shared all her joys, or chased away her 
sorrows. 

“ Dear little Maude,” said she, in a soft, trem- 
ulous tone, “never until to-night have you had 
to endure a grief which my love could not lessen. 
Bat my precious child has been taught that there 
is a love and compassion truer and tenderer than 
even a mother’s. Strength to endure lies in 
hamble submission to the divine will.” 

“In time, dear fhother, I hope to learn this. 
I will be humble and submissive, but O, this is 
80 terrible |” 

Mrs. Gilham drew the convulsed form closer, 
and left her to weep in silence. 

“There is such comfort in your nearness, 
mother,” she said, at last. “I feel alone, and 
in darkness. ©, do not think me rebellious, you 
have known what it was to taste the bitterness of 
death.” 

“ Yes, dear, and can assure you that God will 
give you strength to endure if you trust him.” 

“Mother,” said Maude, after another long 
silence, “this is not unmaidenly. Frederic lov- 
ed me, but for his death I should perhaps never 
have known it. I mean he would not have 
breathed it. He was proud and poor.” And 
then placing the open letter in her mother’s hand, 
she continued :—“ Let my father read it too, but 
tell him that it was death that broke the seal of 
silenee which he had placed upon his lips. He 
was too true, too manly, too sick—” 

Bhe bowed her head upon her hands unable 
to say more, while Mrs. Gilham’s own eyes rain- 
ed tears upon the poor senseless sheet, as she 
strove to read. When she carried it to her hus- 
band, his emotions entirely overcame him. He 
could not have mourned for Robert more truly. 
From that time the tenderest bond of sympathy 


united the three, and it grew daily stronger, as 
Mande strove to conquer her sorrow, by doing 
all in her power for them, 

Robert's return consolation’ to 
all. They wonld sit and listen to the smallest 
detail of Frederic’s camp life with that kind of 
eager interest which always connects itself with 
all that has concerned the loved and lost. It is 
thus we strive to keep the departed spirit linked 
to all the common things of life, lest we should 
forget or be forgotten by one no longer bound to 
us by earth’s ties and cares. How few dare to 
believe that the veil which separates them is bat 
slight, or strive to keep it so by holy living. 

Adalaide mourned her brother deeply, but 
with rare self-forgetfulness she devoted herself to 
the task of cheering and comforting her mother 
and Maude, and the very effort to do so bore up 
and sustained her own sinking spirits. And 
who of us have not learned that in our bitterest 
bereavements God sends us peculiar consolations ¢ 
His crosses are not so hard to bear when taken 
up in the spirit of his beloved Son, who in the 
agony of his passion still prayed, “Father, not 
my will, but thine be done.” 

One afternoon Maude and Robert were sitting 
side by side in earnest conv€rsation, when Rob- 
ert said, softly caressing the head that had drop- 
ped upon his shoulder to hide the gathering tears : 

“ Mande, can you forgive me for having so 
crdelly taxed your fortitude 

“You, Robert?” asked Mande, smiling at 
him through her tears. “I do not know that 
you ever did or said an unkind thing to me in all 
your life.” 

“Then it was because your gentleness disarm- 
ed my unruly temper, but I allude to that letter. 
How little we know of our best friends. I never 


derness that a brother feels for a younger sister, 

I forgot that you had become something more 
than a pet and plaything. How could I dream 
that I was setting my heedless ane agen this 


“ you are doing yourself injustice. How many 
times I have thanked you for giving me such a 
duty to perform. I might have been selfish in 
my own sorrow but for that.” 
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| 
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dreamed that Frederic loved you. I wonder 
did not kill you by my seeming carelessness. ‘ 
The truth was, I was overcome by Frederic’s H 
death, our terrible repulse, and the anguish I | 
must bring upon Mrs. Greydon and Adalaide a 
when I wrote. Maude, it was not because I . 
loved Adalaide more than you, not because I 4 
wished to throw my burdens upon you that I . 
wrote thus. Loving you with that kind of ten- : 
| 
“Indeed, Robert,” said Maude, earnestly, 
| | 


upturned face that had won such tender grace 
and beauty from its very sorrow, as he said : 

O, Maude, teach me patience. What is my 
loss compared with yours? and yet I am still 
fretting, while you seem grateful for everything. 
I could not endure what you do. But I must 
leave you. I have basiness down town.” 
“Ah, Robert, I learnel patience of one more 
trustful than I. If you will wait for me, I will 
go now, and ask Adalaide to visit with me a 
poor woman whose husband was a private in one 
of our New York regiments. He was killed at 
Bull Run, and now she is dying, and will leave 
three little ones orphans, and yet every day her 
faith in God's promises seems to grow brighter. 
She suffers all things hopefully. O, I have learn- 
ed such sweet lessons at her bedside.” 

“Yes, and taught them too, doubtless. O, 
Maude, why am I not better, when I have such 
& sweet teacher always by me ?” 

As they conversed they had reached Mrs. 


Greydon’s door. Robert stopped abruptly. 
“See here, Mande, you ladies ought not to go 
into that street unattended. Will Miss Greydon 
object to my coming in and waiting for you ?” 
“ Certainly not, ahd we shall be very giad of 
your company, but can your business wait ?”’ 
“Teshall. I cannot trast you alone.” 
Maude smiled as she glanced up at her tall, 
handsome protector, and thought how often she 
had threaded those forlorn alleys, safe in the 
fearless consciousness of being about her duty, 
and under the eye of that Providence that notes 
the sparrow’s fall. 
“Well,” said she, as the servant answered 
their ring, “as I am quite at home here, I shall 


give you a seat in the parlor, while I go to find 


Ada.” And thus saying, she glided up the stair- 
case and made her way to Ada’s room. 

It was a pretty apartment, fitted up with books, 
pictures, and all those little appliances which a 
woman needs to carry on her multifarious pur- 
suits. Ada had called it her lodge, and had as- 
sured Maude that over the door there was writ- 
ten in invisible letters of gold, “Always at home 
to thee, Mande.” Giving a light tap, she scarce- 
ly waited for the low “come in,” before she 
stood in the centre of the room. And then she 
knew that she did not stand in Adalaide’s pres- 


ence. She glanced towards the curtained win- 
dow hurriedly, then stood rooted to the spot. 
Could the grave give up its dead, or was that 
searching, tender, passionate gaze an illusion ? 
It was thus she had always seen him, in all those 
pictures which love and memory had drawn. 


His dark eyes full of light, hia proad, shapely 
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features made unutterably beautiful by the ont- 
glowing of soul, strong, and true and tender. 
She made an impulsive movement forward, and 
then in a mingled rush of tears and smiles, that 
crowded the emotions of days into a moment’s 
spaceg, she found herself clasped in Frederic 
Greydon’s arms, to be kissed again and again 
with passionate fondness, And then he put her 
from him, to read witha joy softened by tender 
regret, what sorrow for him had written upon a 
face and figure, once a living impersonation of a 
bright and beautiful girlhood. 

But we have no right here, when everything 
conspires to leave the lovers alone in their first 
meeting. Cupid, or some other agent, has sent 
Mrs. Greydon out into the garden in pursuit of 
a mischievous dog, that insists upon walking 
precisely through the centre of her choicest flower- 
beds. Adalaide who is superintending a wonder- 
ful dish especially patronized by Frederic in oth- 
er days, is suddenly seized with an irresistible 
impulse to go up and refresh her eyes with a 
view of his handsome, pale face, in order to re- 
assure herself that it is really he, so she darts 
into the parlor to carry up a book which she 

Robert, happily unconscious of the fact that 
Mande is absent a long time, stands by the table, 
masing. He is picturing A@a’s sweet, sad face, 
as he saw it last, and hoping that time will make 
her more like her old self when he comes back 
from the wars wearing his laurels, and prepared 
to make her queen of his heart and the Indies. 
Why build castles in Spain at all, unless they 
can be more splendid than the domestic ones 
which grow up 80 slowly at home, when a young 


man is architect of his own fortune? Suddenly 
she stands before him, a sweet, domestic goddess, 
her cheeks rosy as Aurora’s, her eyes radiant 
with that light whose glow is brighter than the 
dawn, as motionless with surprise as if some old 
enchantress had turned her into a stone. But 
she could not have remained a statue under such 


an eloquent gaze, if she had been hewn from the 
rock. 

“O, Robert!’ she exclaimed, “I am so hap- 
PY: Do try and prepare Maude for sach an un- 

ted—indeed, I do not know what I am say- 
ing.” And then yielding to the gentle attempt 
which Robert had made to seat her upon the 
sofa, she dropped her head upon the arm, talking, 
laughing and crying all in a breath. 

“ Miss Greydon,” he asked, in an eager, anx- 
ious tone, “what has happened? Can I do 
anything for you?” 

“No, indeed,” abo anewered, raising ber face, 


and smiling brightly, “I never was so happy 


in my life. Itis Mande I am anxious about.” — 
“If I can carry any message to her, or do any- 
thing to assist you,” began Robert, eagerly. 
“Don’t you understand me?. Indeed, I 
thought I had told you a hundred times. Fred- 
eric is alive, is here this moment, in this house !’”’ 
| Then such « joy flashed into his eyes, as he 
took Ada’s hand, that she needed not a word to 


assure her that his sympathy was as full as even 
her full heart could wish it. 

“Tell me about it,” said he, remembering 
Mande had a nearer claim than even he, upon 
Frederic, and thoughtful enough to detain Ada 
as long as possible. “It is incredible. I saw 
him fall, and I left no means untried to learn 
what had become of him,” 

“Tt was singular,” answered Ada, “for as 
you say, he fell, as he thought, mortally wound- 
ed. He tells us tha@he does not know how long 
he lay unconscious, nor why he was spared, for 
when he recovered his senses enough to look 
about him, he was alone with the dead bodies, 
stabbed, hacked, and robbed of everything val- 
uable, lying all around him, while he had escap- 
ed. By an almost superhuman effort he dragged 
himself a little distance, and then dropped down 
exhausted. When he recovered his conscious- 
ness, days after, he was in the house of a woman 
who told him that he had been brought there by 
some soldiers. She tended him as well as she 
could, but as he had been robbed with the rest, 
there were no papers, not a mark about him 
which could give any clue to his name. Of 
course his first strength was used in getting 
home, to relieve our anxiety, but I fear the ex- 
ertion will cost him weeks of suffering.” 


“Thank you,” said Robert, as soon as Ada 
paused, out of breath with giving this rapid 
sketch, “‘but Fred and I will go over the whole 
atour leisure, when we are rational enough. 
As for Maude, she has gone up to your room, 
and I dare say has been able to bear the joy of 
this blessed hour as bravely as she has borne her 
trials.” 

The wound which Frederic had received prov- 
ed more serious than he had expected, and the 
exertion and excitement consequent upon his 
return, brought on a relapse. But he bore this 
trial, which demanded more patience of a certain 


kind than many possess, very calmly. Even the 
prospect of losing his left arm did not draw from 


him a murmur. 

“It is enough to be here,” he would say, 
sinking back upon the pillows which Ada had 
so carefully adjusted, and following her with his 
eyes, in her agile and graceful movements about 


his sick room. “Don’t talk about my not hav- 


and ninety ingenious excuses which you both 
find for doing the most unheard-of and unneces 
sary things for my comfort.” 

“Ah, well,” gaily answered Adalaide, her 
beaming eyes fixed upon his face with a look of 
intense and wistful tenderness, “ you can’t help 
yourself, happily for us, and when you were the 
vigorous, proud young brother and son, you 
would do everything for us, and take nothing in 
return. Now it is our turn, and you may just 
as well submit gracefully.” A piece of advice 
which was received with a happy, satisfied smile, 
and immediately put into action. 

Mr. and Mrs. Gilham were among the first 
and most constant of Frederic’s visitors, and 
their cordiality and interest in his well-being 
during his hours of enforced quiet was very 
soothing. How many bright visions were link- 
ed with Maude’s pretty face. How long be re- 
membered the picture she made whenever she 
ventured to come timidly in and stand by his 
bedside for a moment. But even in his day 
dreams Frederic marked out for himself an inde- 
pendent course, which set aside all idea of ask- 
ing for Maude’s hand, until: he had made his 
own fortune. And thus it came to pass, that as 
day after day passed by, the distance between 
the two was ever widening. Maude felt more 
than she could define. It seemed to her that he 
was sacrificing too much to pride. He was too 
courteous, too self-possessed, she could have for- 
given some show of weakness better. How long 
was this barrier to stand between them? Would 


he leave her altogether, when he was once more 
able to go about his duties? She wished this 
gold, this difference in station, might be swept 
away, no matter how. What did she care for it, 
now that it stood between her and happiness? 
“ He is hard and cold,” she would exclaim, 


mentally, “ or he could not sacrifice my feelings 


on the altar of his pride.” 

Then with her cheeks glowing with blushes, 
at the boldness of her very thoughts, she would 
draw out that precious letter from its resting 
place in her escritoire, and read it over. There 
was no coldness there, no barrier; all the pas- 
sionate tenderness of his nature had infased 


warmth into that confession and farewell. It 
was half a pleasure and half a pain to shed tears 
over it again, even as she had done when she be- 
lieved him lost forever. 

One-day, not long after Frederic had recover- 
ed health and strength enough to be able to.go 


‘out, his physician called in, Doctor Mend sat 
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down and conversed for some time with Mrs. 
Greydon, but his quick, observant eye had been 
all. the while taking in information as to his pa- 
tient’s condition. At length wheeling suddenly 
about, he faced him with : 

“ Well, Fred, I am ready for it, out with it.” 
» “ Then tell me how long Iam to be swathed 
up here like a great baby. Ada and my anxious 
mama here, hardly give me leave to sneeze.” 

“Why, doctor,” exclaimed Mrs. Greydon, 
“I.don’t know what ails Frederic. I haven’t 
heard him speak an impatient word until this 
morning.” 


» “A sare sign, madam, that he is getting better. 
Well,” addressing Fred, as he began to lay aside 
the bandages, “here you are at liberty, and let 
me tell you, with a fair prospect of finally regain- 
img complete command over these muscles. So 
much for obeying orders. But you are not go- 
ing back into the army, not with my consent, at 
least.” 

“No,” answered the young man, with an air 
of enforced resignation, “I have given that up.” 

“ Well, you have done your duty nobly thus 
far,” said the doctor, cheerily, “and will no 
doubt serve your country at home as well as 
upon the battle-field.” 

“ I shall try to do so, sir.” 

“ Well, I hold that industrious, high-minded, 

jan young men are better safeguards of 
our liberties, than hosts of armed men. I wish 
there were more like this son of yours, madam.” 

“Thank you,” answered Frederic, smiling, as 
if even this heartfelt praise did not reach that 
deep seated disquiet, which it was harder to en- 
dare than bodily pain. “I want to be at work, 
doctor.” 

“Right, you may look for it at once. You 
are off my hands now, although I am half sorry 
to say it. I like visiting agreeable people.” And 
with thie laughing compliment the doctor bowed 
towards Mrs. Greydor and Ada, and went ont. 

The truth of the matter was, that bodily in- 
firmities had induced a state of morbid sensitive- 
ness and pride, which Adalaide was not slow to 
perceive, because it was so unlike her brother’s 
usual cheerfulness and good sense. She was not 
therefore, unprepared to hear Frederic say, as 
soon as they were alone : 

“Ada, I am going away.” 

sarily take you away from us?” she asked, 
gently 


“I think I shall do better away,” he answer- 

ed, waiving ali further discussion by his manner. 
Ada smiled. 

_* What can you do elsewhere that you cannot 


do here, and what can you leave behind you that 
is hindering your true progress ?” 

“Pshaw! don’t be absard,” was tho sbrupt 
exclamation. 

“ Yes, dear Fred,‘allow me to be absurd, im- 
pertinent, inquisitive, anything I choose to be 
now.” And as she spoke, she raised her eyes 
to his face, and he gazed down into their liquid, 
lustrous depths, and beheld a world of tender 
entreaties, which her tongue had failed to articu- 
late. He paused impulsively in his walk up and 
down the apartment, which he had been pranc- 
ing as if too narrow for his mood, and looked at 
her. 

“You remember once,” continued the loving 
voice, “ how pride met pride, and coldness was 
deepened by silence. O, how vainly did I re- 
proach myself for everything but the fondest love, 
in those dark hours that came and sat in ,judg- 
ment upon my sins. Now, you may call me 
fond, foolish, anything but proud to you.” 

“Precious sister, may Heaven forgive me,” 
said he, as he bent to kiss her. “But, Ada, I 
cannot tell you how I suffer. My plans all 
thwarted, my hopes baffied, and I crippled, idle, 
dependent, placed in the character of a suitor for 
the hand of a heroine. No, Ada, do not speak, 
I will not stay here, even my worst enemy shall 
not say that I owe my success in that quarter to 
a lucky flesh wound. When I deserve Maude’s 
hand I will ask for it. O, Ada, what reproach- 
ful eyes. Look away if you do not wish to make 
a woman of me.” 

“Do you think I will sit here and listen to 
such utterly false accusations against my broth- 
er?” said she, laughing, until his stern brows 
relaxed a littl. Then reverently, “ You speak 
of being baffled, thwarted, your plans broken off. 
Who has done this ¢” 

He bowed his head upon his hands and was 
silent. 

“Are our plans better than God’s ?”’ asked Ada. 

He did not answer. 

“It is hard, poor Fred, but—” 

“ Not more than I deserve,” broke from his 
lips with a groan. “Ada, I have not meant to 
set my will in opposition to his. I did not see 
clearly. You have put my pride in a new light 
—a light that searches me through and through.” 

“You were in the dark, because you were 
weak and suffering—now you will be yourself. 
Remember our worst weaknesses and meannesses 
are usually committed for the sake of the people 
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tone was ene of thoughtful self-reproach, not 
that of one coldly moralizing. f 
“Ada,” asked her brother, after some moments 


“Try me.” 

Well, then, I would in the first place ask 
you to treat Maude to a glimpse of the better 
side of your heart. She probably knows by this 
time all that she wishes to of your pride and 
other kindred traits. I should not have advised 
you to seek her hand if you‘had remained at 
home, but since she knows that you love her, 
you cannot go back to your old stand point. 
We all know if you had died upon the battle- 
field, as we supposed that you had, Maude’s 
whole life would have been changed. She would 
never have been our light-hearted Maude again, 
never. You are restored to her from the brink 
of the grave; make her life happy, by proving 
that your letter was a confession of sincere affec- 
tion, and leave, no matter who, your enemies if 
you have them, out of the question. For, Fred- 
eric, you cannot believe that either Maude or her 
parents will suspect you of being base enough 
to become a fortune-hunter. The poor child 
doubtless wishes her money could be put utterly 
out of sight. I know what her heart pleads for. 
I know how cruel your distrust of her generosity 
must seem.” 

“Do I distrust her? Not in the least, Ada.” 

“Then tell her so. Now you appear to, most 
certainly. Fred, a true woman like Maude, does 
not love upon conditions. Depend upon it, you 
will retain her respect as long as you deserve it. 
It is you Maude loves, and she craves the privi- 
lege of proving that with her heart she gives you 
everything. It might gratify your pride to go 
away and come back some years hence her equal 
in fortune, but think what sacrifices both would 
make, and for what ?” 

“But her father, Ada, men do not look at 
these things as women do. Shall I ask him to 
accept such a son-in-law, when he 
hopes that Mande will draw a prize in the 
rimonial lottery, not such a miserable blank ?” 

“Mr. Gilham is not an ordinary man, as you 
will find upon better acquaintance. I know of 
no man who measures others so strictly by their 
intrinsic worth.” 

“Well, Ada, I am convinced that it is my 
duty to see him, but I dread the interview.” 
And as he spoke, Frederic rose to go out. 

With little purpose except to avoid reflecting 
upon a subject that filled his mind with misgiv- 
ings, Frederic went into the street. But Ada’s 
words were with him. 

“Have I seemed to consider Maude capable of 
being biased by such motives, then I have wrong- 


ed her greatly!” he exclaimed, impetuously, 
“and I shall go and tell her so at once.” 

Thus reflecting, he directed his steps towards 
Mr. Gilham’s residence, and was soon after en- 
gaged in conversation with Mrs. Gilham. Maude 
had gone out. 

“ Frederic,” asked Mrs. Gilham, looking into 
his eyes with a mother’s tenderness, 
“why have you been less cordial here than else- 
where 

“Have I?” he asked, as much to gain time 
as anything. 

“ If you knew how our hearts have been open- 
ed to receive you, how happy your recovery has 
made us, you would not think us unreasonable 
if we expected a great deal in return ; we are not 
disinterested enough to give you up wholly, even 
to your mother and sister.” 

“I have felt that too much depended upon 
your good opinion to risk anything,” said he, 
with a saddened face. “Forgive me if I have 
seemed ungrateful.” 

“Not ungrateful, but too faithless,” said she, 
with a smile in her eyes that met his frank gaze 
with such a look that he understood all she desir- 
ed he should. ‘ 

At that moment Mr. Gilham came in from the 
street, and advanced to meet him. He said little, 
but that little placed the young man much more 
at ease than many elaborate compliments could 
have done. Conversation flowed rapidly and 
naturally from one subject to another for some 
time, when Frederic with a flushed cheek, and in 
an unsteady tone, asked for a few minutes’ pri- 
vate conversation. Mr. Gilham led the way to 
his library. Recovering his composure by an 
effort, Frederic began : 

“| trust, sir, that you will exonerate me from . 
the charge of presumptuousness, when you re- 
flect upon the fact that the letter addressed to 
your danghtw woul 
her ander—” 

«My dear fellow, you are going altogether 
wrong. Let me set you right, and then I will 
listen most attentively. I should not have ac- 


but one thing that could create the least disparity 
between you two, and that I never allow such 
immense weight as you seem to suppose I do. 
Let us meet one another as men, and judge one 
another independently of money.” 

“There is now another drawback,” began 
Frederic, glancing at his arm, without looking 


up. 
“ Drawback, and in the eyes of romastic 
young lady, a wound received in a good cause, 
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spent in thought, “how would you have me do ?” ‘ 
“May I tell you without risking another i 
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eused you of presumptuousness if you had asked 
me for Maude’s hand six months ago. There is 


& memento of the bravery of at least one young 
soldier at Bull Run? Well, well, your modesty 
is unparalleled in these times.” 

“ Will you hear nothing upon that side t” ask- 
ed the young man, looking into the benevolent 
brown eyes that were turned upon him, with 
tears of feeling standing in his own. 

“ No, they are words thrown away. Trust us, 
and you shall find that we love you as fondly as 
we do Mande. We never descant upon her 
drawbacks.” 

“Your noble generosity, sir, has disarmed my 
pride. I did not, could not, expect such en- 


“ Perhaps it may teach you—” 

“ It has taught me a lesson, sir, which I trust 
I may never forget.” 

“Then prove it by meeting us at least half 
way,” said Mr. Gilham, laughing, as he stepped 
to the door. “ Mrs. Gilham is getting impatient, 
I must take her into your confidence it seems. 
Ha, little rogue, and it is yout” he cried, as the 
open door disclosed the beautiful Mande, blush- 
ing at the unexpected presence of her lover in 
her father’s library. ‘Here, come here, I must 
kiss you once more, and then give you away to 
that audacious young soldier here.” 

Tears: gathered in his eyes, as he placed the 
fair, trembling hand in that of the young man. 
“Take her, and as I have now given you my 
best treasure, we are equal, so let us hear no 
more on that point. Good morning, I am going 
to carry Mrs. Gilham into the country. Maude, 
keep, the house and this new found son of mine 
until we come back.” And away he went, leay- 
ing Frederic to make his peace with Maude as 
best he might. 

“O, Frederic,” said she, raising her eyes tim- 
idly, to meet the tender, passionate, and proudly 
radiant ones which looked down into hers, “‘ how 
could you doubt me?” 

“ Because I was a Sward when I risked more 
than life.” 

On his way homeward Frederic met his old 
friend Mr. McDermott. He had been in his em- 
ployment as clerk before leaving, but with char- 

unwillingness to ask favors, he had not 
sought his old place again. Mr. McDermott 
grasped his hand cordially. 

“I never felt so glad of anything in my life,” 
he exclaimed, with heartfelt emotion. “We 
thought we had lost you, once. I tell you it 
was a dreadfully still day up at the place the day 
we got news of your fall. Met Doctor Mead 
just now, told me you would come ont all right 
and wanted to go into business again. I started 
tight off for your place, but did not find you. I 
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‘wanted to make you an offer. My head clerk 


has gone off with that last regiment, you know, 
but glad as we should all be to see you back, we 
can’t ask it, knowing that you can do better.” — 

“Not in New York, sir,” answered young 


warmly. 

“ Wouldn't like a partnership in one of our 
best houses, eh ?” 

Frederic was ,as straight as an arrow at this. 
Mr. McDermott looked at him with a vague ex- 
pression, then suddenly broke out with : 

“Excuse me, Greydon, I am always talking 
in the dark. I forgot that I had never told you.” 

* Told me what, sir?” inquired Frederic. 

“ Why, just before you went off, a gentleman 
came to me to make some inquiries as to your 
business abilities. I gave him my opinion, and 
then he told me that he had had his eye upon 
you for some time. He had long been in search 
ofa thoroughly honest, upright, and talented 
young man to take the responsibility from his 
own shoulders, and he said that he considered 
you just the one. It wont do to tell you all he 
said.’’ 

“ But did he not suppose I had some capital ? 
Such offers are not usually made to poor young 
men like myself.” 

“Exactly so, just what I said to him.” 

“tA son who looks after his mother’s interest 
rather than his own, or limits his expenditures 
that he may increase his sister’s opportunities for 
acquiring an education, is harder to find than a 
few thousand dollars,’ was his answer.” 

“ You surprise me. I was not aware that I 
had such a friend in New York. My acquaint- 
ance in such circles is limited.” 

“Ah, Greydon, you boys forget that we old 
heads have a motive for studying the character 
of our rising young men. I could tell you more 
about these young sprigs than they or you might 
care to hear, and more about other men’s clerks 

my own, and when I find one going right 

ugh all these fiery temptations unscathed, 
why my old heart warms up. I feel as if I want- 
ed to bid him godspeed.” 

They stepped on side by side in silence for 
sometime. 

“ Well, as I was saying,” began Mr. McDer- 
mott, “just then this rebellion turned us all up- 
side down, and Mr. Gilham—” 

“Mr. Gilham,” broke unconsciously from 
Frederic’s lips. 

* Bless me, haven’t I told you his name be- 
fore? Well, Gilham concluded to wait, and let 
you take your own course aboat going. But 
when he told me about you yesterday, he was as 
happy as he could be. ‘I never could make 
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Robert into s merchant,’ said he, ‘and now I 


have found his equal, a boy after my own heart, 
congratulate me, McDermott.’ You may be 
sare I did it, and warmly too, although we are 
all sorry to lose you. Come and see us when 
you can.” And rubbing his hands with good- 
natured enthusiasm, Mr. McDermott turned 
down another street. 

“And this was the Providence that was lead- 
ing me when I talked of baffled hopes, and brok- 
en plans,” was the thought that made the young 
man’s head drop upon his breast in repentant 
sorrow. 

“Right about, face, or I will have you court 
martialed for disrespect to your superiors. Mak- 
ing a projectile of your own head after that fash- 
ion. Upon my word, Fred, I have some faith 
in its hardness,” cried a cheery voice, just as 
Frederic Greydon found himself running into -" 
approaching pedestrian. 

“I beg your pardon, Captain Gilham,” was 
the response, as he drew himself up with a prompt 
military salute. 

“Are you beside yourself to be out at this 
hour?” asked Robert, giving him a searching 
glance from ander his eyebrows. 

Maude !” 

“Ah, that will do, volames could not form a 
better excuse.”’ 

But Frederic was not to be stopped here, his 
heart was full, and Robert must share his hap- 
piness, and if his happiness was doubled by shar- 
ing it, he certainly had as large a share as often 
falls to the lot of mortals here. 

“ Robert,” exclaimed Frederic, suddenly seiz- 
ed with a new idea, “I wonder you have never 
found a fitting kindred spirit in all your wander- 
ings? Is glory to be your sole divinity through 

life?” 

A smile curled young Gilham’s lip. Then in 
a moment he answered, gravely holding out a 
beautiful flowering plant which his blanket had 
con A 
“Although no polytheist, Flora is at present 
the object of my devotion.” And thus speaking, 
he entered Mrs. Greydon’s door with her son, in 
such a matter-of-course way, that Frederic failed 
to notice that it was by no means a usual occur- 
rence. Mrs. Greydon and Ada rose to receive 
them, giving Frederic a mild reproof for having 
caused them so much anxiety by his long absence. 

“Mother,” gravely remarked Frederic, “I 
will ask your pardon by-and by.” 

“ You are as nonchalant as if you were sure 
receiving it,” remarkéd Ada, and then Fred’s 
eyes held hers for a moment. She read enough 


there to make her face ¢o radiant in its happiness | 


that Captain Gilham forgot to complete a sen- 
tence he was addressing to Mrs. Gilham. He 
completed it in a very decorous manner directly, 
and the consultation between them ended in their 
going out to hang his offering to—Flora—in the 


deep window of another room that was already 


well filled with rare exotics. 

“Ada,” exclaimed the thoughtless Frederic, 
the moment the door closed, “ you always do 
your best to be disagreeable when Robert comes 
here. Why need you be so stiff and cold? He 


is a splendid fellow, and I think there is no use 


in your being so—so—” 
“So what?” quietly asked Ada, and the rose 


tint slowly died out of her cheek, as she went» 


steadily on with her crocheting. 

“It never occurred to me before,” persisted 
“ bat it is a fact.” 

“ Whatis a fact? ThatI do not make any 
especial effort to attract your proud, unsympa- 
thetic Captain Gilham by a display of tender in- 
terest in him, when he is only pre-occupied and 
distantly gracious ?” 

‘Ada, what ails you, to call Robert proud and 
unsympathetic? I declare, I believe that you 
are—” 

“It was disingenuous, Fred,” hastily 


interrupt-— 
ed Ada, her face glowing with blushes, “for 


your sake if not my own. I have always tried 
to be agreeable, and it is doubtless my fault if I 
have not succeeded.” 

“ You are the soul of frankness. Let mé fine 
ish my sentence.” 

“No,” cried Ada, anxiously. 
Frederic held her hands in his own to keep 
them from sheltering her crimsoned face, then 
kissed her warm cheek tenderly, and then over- 
powered by a sudden rush of recollections, he 
threw himself back in his easy chair, and laugh- 


bodied in one of those contagious ringing cachin- 
the vicinity by storm. 


“You ought not to tease me in that way, 
Fred,” said Ada, as she came behind him and 


drew his head from its resting place upon hie: 


bosom. ButI must forgive you if you laugh 


thought would never again be broken by that 


ringing laugh. I used to remember how the 


light would dance and sparkle in those 


brown 
eyes of yours, until it seemed as if my heart 
about 


would break. Dear Frederic, tell me all 


| 
ed long and loud. He had @ peculiarly musical | 
laugh. The very soul of mirthfulness was em- | 
that way. O, how awfal the stillness that 1 once 
your meeting with Mr. Gilham.” 
This adroit turn led Frederic into a long con- | 
; fidential chat with her, upon his afternoon’s ad- 


was carried off again to attend to some trifling 
matter, that he might have an opportunity to 
tell her all. 


mother ?” 
When he returned to the parlor an hour after, 


“Colonel Gilham, you have my warmest con- 


“ Not upon that,” Frederic was answered, in 
an earnest tone; “congratulate me upon having 
won the dearest treasure I ever hope to possess 
in this world, and give me your hand as a pledge.” 

“ Of more than brotherly love,” quickly added 
Frederic, as he grasped the offered hand. But 
his clear voice faltered, he bent to kiss Ada, and 
went ont abruptly, to conceal his emotions. 

“ How soon shall you be obliged to leave us?” 
asked Adalaide, of Colonel Gilham, some weeks 
after. 

“ before another month, perhaps not so 
soon, Ada.” 

“ Robert, I meant to be very brave, 
but—” 

“ Tf you look at me in that way, Ada, I shall 
throw up my commission and stay at home.” 

“ You donot mean that,” exclaimed Adalaide, 
brushing away the tears. 

“So truly, that I shall not go until” —Ada 
looked up with eyes fall of interest—“ until you 
give me this hand. I cannot leave you for three 
years, I want somebody to work for, to fight for, 
to live uprightly for, I shall be » better man if I 
leave a wife behind me. I lost your interested 
gaze at the outset, and your rising color, and de- 
cidedly negative aspect have not escaped me.” 

She neither spoke nor looked up. 

“How many chances are there of my ever re- 
tusning, if I do my duty as I mean to, no matter 
where ?”’ i 

Robert!” she shuddered. 

“It is terrible, Ada, but our country demands 
such sacrifices. Have you forgotten whose he- 
roic aspect first inspired me with courage ?”’ 

“Do you need courage now?’ she asked, 
looking up. . 


The eyes bent upon her face were dark with | 


unshed tears. He did not speak. She sid her 
hand in his with a emile that would have made a 


coward heroic, and from that time seemed to for- 
get herself completely. The shadow of the grave 
hallowed a union formed in such an hour. What 
to them were the conventionalities of fashionable 
life? Hearts that are pledged to suffer in the 
cause of liberty and humanity, gain some just 
idea of the significance of the marriage rite, a 
rite too often desecrated by the gay and thought- 
less. 


THE MODEL MINISTER. 


He never exchanges. Is not particular wheth- 
er he occupies a four-story house or a ten footer 
for a parsonage. Considers “ donation parties ” 
an invention of the adversary; preaches round 
and round the commandments in such a circolar 
way as not to hit the peculiarities of any of his _ 

ishioners. Selects the hymns to suit the sing- 
may choir instead of himself; never forgets when 
excited in a debate, that pulpit cushions are ex- 
pensive articles. Visits all his people once a 
month, and receives their visits whenever they 
choose to inflict em ; brings forth things “ new 
and old ” every Sunday, more particularly new. 
Knows by intuition, at a funeral, the state of 
every distant relative of the deceased, and always 
hits the right nail on the head in his prayer. 
When he baptizes a girl, never afflicts the anx- 
ious mother by pronouncing Louisa, Louizy! 
Frowns upon all attempts to get him a new 
cloak; looks upon “ bronchitis, throat com- 
laints,” and “journeys to Europe,” as modern 
umbugs ; never wears a better coat than any of 
his parishioners. Submits his private personal 

8 in his congregation ; has eloquence 

Paul—the wisdom of Solomon—the pati of 
Job—the meekness of 


THE WILL AND THE WAY. 


T learned grammar when I was a private sol- 


dier, on the of ape mce a day. The edge 
of my berth’ that 


even of that. To buy a pen or piece of paper, T 


m 
food, though in a state of half starvation. Thad 
Bota moment of time that I could call my own ; 
and I had to read and write amid the talking, 
janghing, singing, whistling and bawling of at 
least a score of the most thoughtless men— 
and that, too, in their hours of freedom from 
control, And I say, if I, ander these circum- 
stances, could encounter and overcome the task, 
world, a 


i 
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“And mother,” he added, as he closed, “ it is 
‘ all your work. How could I ever have gained 
such happiness if you had not been such a 
. Ada’s evident embarrassment proved contagious, 
but Captain Gilham prevented his making a pre- 
: Cipitate retreat, by calling him to look at a col- 
oe onel’s commission which he had just procured. 
Frederic’s eyes sparkled with pleasure, as he held 
gtatulations.”” 
| | 
i 
| 
| 
| | 
of an elephant—and—lives on two hundred dol- 
lars a year !—Tribune. 
\ 
seat to study in; my knapsack my book-case, 
and a bit of board lying on my lap was my writ- 
; ing-table. I had no money to purchase a candle 
or oil; in winter, it was rarely that I could get 
any light but that of the fire, and only my turn 
outh . can find an excuse for the non-per- 
formance *—Cobbett, 
It is » special trick of low cunning to 
out knowledge from a modest man, who is emi- 
acquired, and pass the source in total silence. 
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BY ARTHUR L. MESERVE. 


Did you ever stand mid the mountains grand, 
On the bank of Glen-Eblis Falls; 
And watch the waters deep, as they onward 


sweep, 
While the echo loudly calls 
From the mountains gray, where the sunbeams 


play 
High up their rocky sides; 
And watch alone the snow-white foam 
Weaving robes for blushing brides? 


No time for talk, but a lonely walk 
Is the best for these that love; 

To hold commune with the water's tune, 
Now soft as the voice of dove: 

And then again like the raging main, 
Dashing on the rockbound shore, 

It startles the ear with a sound of fear, 
With its hoarse and hollow roar. 


The waters tell, with a solemn knell, 
Of the unknown days of yore; 
And you wander away to another day 
In the years that long are o'er; 
When the forest deep, where the echoes keep 
Their watches in dark caves, 
Had ever heard an English word 
From o'er the western waves. 


Old ballads tell that naiads dwell 
In brooks and dashing fountains; 
And if that be 20, whene’er you go 
To these Falls among the mountains, 
I pray you look in the laughing brook, 
And see the pearly gems, 
That glisten as bright as a ray of light 
In their crystal diadems. 


{onremat.) 


STORY OF VIOLET GREY’S LOVE. 


BY ESTHER SBRLE KENNETH. 


Mrww had been « sad life. I was poor and 
friendless. I lived alone and worked hard. My 
position was isolated, and the great sea of life 
rushed by me unfelt, unnoticed. I was in the 
world, but not of it. I worked mutely and lived 
upon dreams, bat life is not a dream, nor do 
dreams fit one for life. But the hour came when 
existence was vitalized for me. My beautiful 
face won me Guy Warrenton’s love. The air 
grew rdbe-colored and sweet, I found that the 
sunshine was golden. The buds of my vague 
hopes burst into blossoms, and my heart was op 


and dear to me. I was myself tangible, earthly, 


fall of thrilling pulses. 
Guy had seen me day after day passing by the 


“door of hie father’s extensive warehouse. I had 


a fair, delicate face, like a dream, he said. He 
followed me to my boarding-house one night un- 
noticed. The next day he became acquainted 
with my boarding-mistress—the next was intro- 
duced to me. I saw him—tall, handsome, gen- 
tle—bowed and forgot him. But he came to the 
house often. He sought me out—he talked to’ 
me—he made me talk. My heart woke up. I 
learned to wish for his presence—to listen for his 
step—to tremble and put on an air of coolness: 
when he came, as women do so often when they 
love. He said to me one day: 

* Violet, do you know how pretty you are?” 
“Do you think so? Do you think me pretty?” 
I asked, eagerly. 

“Why do you ask *” he replied, quietly. 
“Because I would like to have you. Do 
you?” 


He smiled. I did not know that I had betray- 


ed my secret. A woman prizes her beauty most 
highly when it pleases the man she loves. 


The summer days went by. I did not mind 


that they were hot and dusty. I forgot to long 
for the dimly-remembered clover fields of my 


childhood. I had found a sweet, living spring; 


in the midst of the great city. I was content 
through all the long days of toil, but Guy said : 
“ Violet, you are growing thin and pale. You 


need fresher, purer air,” and the next day he 


got me another boarding place. It was among 
some kind people who lived on the outskirts of 
the town. From their house I could find green 


meadow land and daisies in five minutes. The 


breeze that came in at my window, waving the 
snowy muslin curtain, brought the scent of pine, 
and the sound of bird masic. I worked happily 
in my little room, and went to sleep every night 
with my heart full of blessings for the dear world 


I wasin. One day the little daughter of'the - 


house tripped into my room. 

“ Miss Grey, ~ 
to see you.” 

A little perverse impulse made me cae 
“who?” for I knew it could be no other than 
Guy. 


“ The nice gentleman who tosses me up, - 


calls me ‘ puss.’ ” 
“I will come down, Nelly.” 


and went down to the pretty parlor. oe 


there looking pale and grave. 
are-sick, Guy !” 


(omrarmat.] pressed with fragrance. Suddeuly life was real 
GLEN-EBLIS FALLS. — 
\ \ | 


Iam not. My father has failed. I am | 
poor, now—as poor as you are, little Violet!” 

“T am very sorry.” 

It was all I could say. I did not dare to com- 
fort him with kisses, and promises of my yet 
stronger love, strengthened by his misfortune. 
He had never kissed me in his life, or said “I 
love you.” 

“ What will youdo, Guy?” 

“I must go away and fight with the world for 
another fortune. I can never be content in 
poverty.” 

The thought came to me that it was wrong 
for him to waste the best years of his manbood— 
giving them to a temporal end. I wanted to 
say, “stay with me and be happy, and we will 
work together,” but I was mute. 

shar 
Violet.” 

It was nearly dark. We went down the pret- 
ty path to the road—away to where the fields 
stretched on either side of us—in some the grass 
fresh mown, in others the cattle waiting at the 
bars te be driven home. 

“T shall go to California, Violet. That is the 
best field for me. I do not know when I shall 
come back—not until I am rich again.” 

I was sad and wistful. Wistful for the words 
that should give me the right to vow love and 
faith and patience until the end. But they were 
not uttered. We stopped a moment at the pine 
grove and then turned back. He was silent and 
moody, and my heart was dying within me. 
Suddenly he bent and plucked from the roadside 
8 blue violet. 

“A violet in September !” I exclaimed. 

* It is strange, but take it, Violet, your little 
namesake. Keep it as a remembrancer.” 

I fastened it at my belt, and we walked on in 
silence. We reached the garden gate at last. 

“ Will you come in, Gay ?” 

“Thank you—no. It is quite dark. Violet, 
I want one of your curls.” 

“ You may have one.” 

He severed one with a sharp penknife, placed 
it between the leaves of a little memorandum 
beok, and put the book back into the breast 
pocket of his coat. 

“And now good-by, Violet.” 

He took my hand. 

“Guy, you are not going immediately—so 
soon?” I cried. 

“T sail to-morrow morning. I shall not see 
you again,” he replied. 

‘My aching heart was shadowed in my eyes as 
T looked up at him. He wound his arms quick- 
ly about me, kissed my lips, and released me. 
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“Good-by,” he said, hoarsely. 

-by, Guy,” and he was gone. 

I thought I was going to die for a little while, 
I stood in the pale starlight, faint with pain. I 
tried to pray, but could only moan. Guy had 
gone and taken with him all the light of my life. 
I crept noiselessly up to my room, and went to 
bed in the dark. By-and-by comfort came to 
me. Surely Guy loved me. He had kissed me, 
he had been very sad, he had taken one of my 
curls—and was not the language of the blue vio- 
let he had given me truth? I grew hopeful. He 
would write to me. Perhaps he would put on 
paper what he had not uttered with his lips, and 
sometime he would come back. My heart lost 
its weight. I should yet be happy, and fell 
asleep. 

How, I counted the days! Surely, I should 
hear from him before cold weather. The fruit 
was gathered from the orchards, and the grain 
from the fields. The distant woods glowed scar- 
let and purple instead of green. The blossoms 
disappeared and the leaves fell from the trees. 
The fall passed. 

But all through the winter I waited and watch- 
ed. Dreary months passed while the fields lay 
whist and still. I could not keep back the tears 
of disappointment, and my sobs kept me compa- 
ny in my little room. The spring was coming, 
and no letter, no word. 

One day a carriage drove up to the door, and 
a lady came into the cottage. She introduced 
herself as a sister of my dead mother’s, whom I 
had heard of but never seen. She wanted me to 
go home with her. She was very sweet and 
kind, with my mother’s eyes, and I loved her. 
She took me to her beautiful country seat on the 
Hudson. The verdure was springing full and 
tender upon the lawns, and the smell of the lilac 
buds was in the air. My new home was beauti- 
ful, the sense of rest and kindness was delicious, 
but I was not at rest. My heart cried out for 
Guy, and I could not pacify it. Another sum- 
mer, and no word from him. 

In October my aunt removed to her city resi- 
dence. I was thrown into fashionable society. 
How it came about I never knew, but I found 
myself a belle. But I shrank from the honors 
they would have bestowed upon me. I did not 
like crowds and midnight dances. I was not 
happy in a promiscuous company—I had far 
rather be alone with my sweet, kind aunt, who 
loved me fondly. I had books, and music, and 
a hundred thiugs to make me happy, but my 
heart turned from all at times and wanted noth- 
ing bat Guy. 

Four years passed by. I.was no longer girl 


| 
| 
| | 
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and gained richer coloring and faller outlines of | 
form. I was still beautiful, but it was the ripe 
beauty of maturity. 

I was twenty-four when I became acquainted 
with Arthur Hayden. He was very handsome, 
dark and brilliant, and had the reputation of 
being a “lady’s man.” It was well earned— 
the reputation. All the women I knew talked 
about him, and praised him, and were ready to 
fall in love with him at a glance—some did with- 
out it. He smiled upon them all—danced with 
them all—sang to them—drove with them—talk- 
ed low and winningly. I watched him curious- 
ly. He was so singular. Eight-and-thirty—I 
wondered why he was never married. I sur- 
mised whether the power of winning women’s 
loves and holding them transiently, satisfied 
him. I had discovered a power and pathos in 
his nature that made me believe it did not. So 
when he met me, and asked for an introduction, 
I allowed the acquaintance to become a familiar 
one. I met him often in company, and saw him 
at my aunt’s house. I had every opportunity to 
satisfy my curiosity regarding him. 

I found him a man having little faith in life, 
yet thirsting for it. Bitter, cynical, having no 
trust in any one, and chafed by his own theories 
of human nature. He had hoped, he had believ- 

\ ed in trath and honor and woman’s love, he 
said, bat, bah! that was when he was unsophis- 
ticated—a dreaming youth! He knew what the 
world was—he had made himself sick to the 
heart in it, and now—he laughed bitterly—he 
did not know what he lived for, unless it was to 
keep his belief strong by experience. 

“What do you refer to?” I asked. 

“ Women,” he replied. “I used to believe 
them miracles of purity and truth, but, bah! 
they are strong in moments of temptation as so 
many straws.” 

“Mr. Hayden, do you not know that a wo- 
man’s strength lies in her weakness? Can you 
reach a woman’s honor until you have gained 
her heart 

No.” 

“Then shame upon you that you do not be- 
come her strength instead of her trial! It is her 
magnanimous, trusting love, that works her 
shame and proves yours.” 

We became friends. He was the nephew of 
my aunt’s husband, and came often to the house. 
I saw him every day. He became devoted to 
me. At last he told me that he loved me. 

I went up stairs, took Guy’s violet from be- 
tween the pages of my little Bible and looked at 
it. It was over four years since he had put it in” 

2% 


oe 
ish looking. I had lost my youthful prettiness, my hand. T thought of his face—of his precious 
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kiss—of my hair where one curl grew shorter 
than the rest. I leaned my cold face on my 
clasped hands, and tried to be wise. He had 
never written me; he might at least have done 
that, if he had no cheering words to send. I re- 
membered that he had never told me that he 
loved me, and he had not proved love otherwise. 
Bitter tears filled my eyes. I was forced to be- 
lieve that I had been true to a false hope. 

Then I thought of Arthur Hayden. I weigh- 
ed well every circumstance. I thought of his 
love, of his faith in me, that gave him faith in 
himself and in life. I thought I saw my duty 
plainly. I would be his wife. I should be very 
useful, and moderately happy—as happy as I 
could be. 

I went down stairs and found him in the par- 
lor. I made no noise in entering. He was 
standing at the window, whistling softly to my 
canary. I went to him and put my hand on his 
shoulder. 

“Arthar, I will marry you,” I said. 

“ God bless you!” he exclaimed. 

I had always been courted and flattered in 
spite of myself. After my engagement I fre- 
quented society more than I had ever done be- 
fore. It was to please Arthur. He was proud 
of me as fond. I danced, and sang, and prome- 
naded through a whole winter, and spring found 
me pale, and thankful that my aunt had conclad- 
ed to spend the summer at her country seat in- 
stead of visiting a watering place. I needed the 
country quiet and purity. 

My aunt’s villa was situated on the banks of 
the Hudson, buat a few miles from the cottage 
where I had been so happy in my love for Guay. 
It was a lovely place. Arthur rode out from the 
city every week—sometimes oftener—and he 
soon announced the discovery that I was grow- 
ing rosy and strong again. He came into the 
garden at the close ofa beautiful Jane day he 
had spent with us, and found me with my hands 
filled with roses. 

“Are these your favorites?” he asked, taking . 
a bad from my collection, and fastening it at his 
button-hole. 

“No, I like violets better,” I replied. 


He plucked a purple pansy of the violet spe - 


cies, and handed it to me. I could not have 
taken, it, if otherwise I should have died. I had 
never touched a violet since I had taken that one 
from Guy’s hand. 

“Put it in your button-bole with the bud,” I 


‘said. He did so, talking on. 


“TI think you are aptly named,” he said. 
“ Violets are blue, and blue is true, you know, 
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and that is why I love you,”—looking at me 
fondly with his handsome eyes. 

“ Because I am true ?” 

“Yes, because you are true to yourself—to 
what you believe to be right. Such a woman as 
you are will love to the end and be true to her 
heart, if all the rest of the world goes wrong.” 

How his words stung me! for in my own soul 
I knew that if the light of life was in Guy War- 
renton’s blue eyes, I loved him before all else 
on earth. My conscience rebelled against the 
lie I was living. A bitter cry broke from my 
lips—I put my hands over my face. 

“ Violet, what is the matter?” 

I told him the story bravely. I said : 

“Arthur, I love Guy Warrenton to this day. 
I did not promise to marry you for my sake, but 
for your own. I thought your life needed my 
best efforts, and I gave them, conscientiously— 
kindly. But I was wrong. I cannot free my 
heart of its love for Guy. It was my first love, 
it will be my last. I may marry you on earth, 
but my spirit will claim his in heaven !” 

Arthur Hayden was heartily noble. He said : 

“You have proved your worth, Violet. You 
have been wrong, but you could not stay so, and 
your kind sympathies led you wrong. I release 
you sorrowfully, a better man for having known 
you. For, Violet, I will not be unworthy of 


you. I will not encourage the thought that Guy 
Warrenton may be dead. I saw his name this 
morning in a California paper. He is a wealthy 
grain dealer in San Francisco.” 

He smiled sadly at the scarlet flame that rose 
to my cheek. 

“ Yes, you love him,” he said. 


“You will be my friend ?” I murmared. 

“Ever, my noble girl! I love you a thousand 
times better than ever before, but you will never 
bear me speak of my love again. I will be your 
true friend, so help me God !” 

Arthur went back to the city. No one sus- 
pected that our engagement was broken. The 
summer slipped away, and the fine September 
days came. September holds in the last hours 
‘of her life the most beautiful days of the year. 
My aunt spoke of returning to the city. 

“ Not yet!” I cried. I had planned to visit 
the cottage. I wanted to see the good folks who 
had known Guy when I lived with them, and 
the fields that he had looked upon with me— 
new mown, I knew, and the cattle waiting at the 
bars at twilight. 

I went. They were so glad to sce me, the 
good people. Little Nelly had grown a tall girl. 
There were many changes, but my little room 
was the same. Throngh the window, with its 
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white muslin curtain, I could see the distant for- 
est glowing in purple and scarlet. I was tired. 
I ached to be left alone there to rest. I shut the 
door and sat down in the little old rocking-chair 
by the window. Sitting there how many times 
I had watched Guy coming up the path. My 
heart ached terribly. The desolation that I had 
known on the night he went away from me came 
back. But I tried to be brave. I was being 
true to my love which was deep and sincere. 
For the circumstances I was not to blame. 

Suddenly I heard the latch of the gate click. 
Involuntarily I looked out, Guy Warrenton 
was coming up the walk! He raised his eyes— 
he saw me—he called to me! I was dizzy, blind, 
faint. I could not move—I heard his bounding 
step on the stairs—I was in his arms! That 
blissful moment when life hung suspended for 
pure joy ! 

“My darling, I did not éxpect to find you 
here. It is so long! Four years. Do you know 
it?” 

“Do I know it? O, Guy!” 

“Were you sad and sorry? I was sorry, but 
I was stubborn. I have been fighting with some- 
thing very like fate. But I conquered, so it 
could not have been fate. I am rich, Violet, 
my darling.” 

“Guy, I have been 0 near to failing! Why 
did you not write to me?” 

“Because I was determined to leave you free, 
to wait for me or not, as you chose. You knew 
I loved you when I went away, although I did 
not say so. You also knew what my plans were 
—what my aim was. I have succeeded. God 
bless you for the true-hearted woman you are !” 


His kisses fell warm and tender on my face. 
They were my reward. 


DIFFICULTIES USEFUL. 

It is difficulties which give birth to miracles. 
It is not every calamity that is a curse, and early 
adversity is often a blessing. Perhaps Madame 
de Maintenon would never have mounted a 
throne had not her cradle been rocked in a pris- 
on. Surmounted obstacles not only teach but 
hearten us in our future struggles, for virtue 
must be learned, though, unfortunately, some of 
the vices come as if by inspiration. The auster- 
ities of our northern climate are thought to be 
the cause of our abundant comforts, as our win- 
y nights and stormy seas have given us @ race 

seamen perhaps unequalled in the world.— 
Sharpe's Essays. 


The human heart is like a millstone in a mill ; 
when you ome wheat under it, it turns, and 
grinds, and jises the wheat into flour ; if 


it still grinds on ; bet thew is: 
it grinds wears away. 
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The Florist. 


“ Bo take my gift! "tis a simple flower, 

And the spirit that its light magic weaves 
May touch your heart from its simple laaves: 
And if these should fail, it at least will be 
A token of love from me to thee.”’ 


Andromeda. 

Named in allusion to the virgin, Andromeda, 
who, like this plant, was confined in a marsh, and 
surrounded by the monsters of the water. The spe- 
cies are neat plants, and some of them considerable 
shrubs; all requiring a moist situation and peat 
earth.—Water Andromeda—This beautiful little 
shrub is from twelve to eighteen inches high, found 
in wet, mossy bogs, in various parts of the State, 
and to the extreme north of this continent. The 
flowers are red before they open, but when fully 
expanded, of a rosy hue. It flowers in June. There 
are a great number of North American species, 
which might be introduced into the shrubbery with 
good effect. Most of them are dwarfs, and succeed 
well with the same treatment that is given to the 
azalea. A. speciosa and all its varieties are very 
beautiful, and flower in great profusion, and con- 
tinue in leaf nearly the whole year, although they 
are not strictly evergreen shrubs. They grow 
about three feet high. They are all propagated by 


seed, layers or cuttings. 


American Woodbine. 

This is the most ornamental plant of its genus 
It recommends itself by its hardiness, the rapidity 
of its growth, and the luxuriance and beauty of its 
foliage. It is a native of our woods, and climbs 
rocks and trees to a great height. In cultivation it 
is often made to cover walls of houses, forty or fifty 
feet high, clinging by rootlets which proceed from 
its tendrils. The flower is of a reddish-green, and 
not showy, which is succeeded by clusters of dark- 
blue, nearly black, berries when mature. At the 
same period the fruit-stalks and tendrils assume a 
rich crimson or red color. This luxuriant climber 
is easily propagated by layers and cuttings. It 
flourishes best in a rich, moist soil. 


Honeysuckle. 

A beautiful genus, of well-known climbing 
shrubs, growing from fifteen to twenty feet high, 
some of them producing their flowers in succession 
through all the summer and autumnal months. 
They are all valuable for pillars, arbors, trellises, 
* etc. Many of the species are natives of North 
America; among them is the splendid Scarlet Trum- 
“pet Honeysuckle, a native of the Southern States, 
but found to be hardy here, and in general cultiva- 
tion. Its trumpet-shaped flowers are produced in 

clusters, of a rich scarlet without, and orange with- 
in; in bloom from June to October. 


Schisanthus, 

Schizanthus, from Greek words to cut, and a flow 
er, in allusion to the numerous divisions of its beau- 
tiful purple and yellow flowers. Tender annual 
plants, with finely-cut pale green leaves and termi- 
nal panicles of elegant flowers. The pinnate-leaved 
Schizanthus is one of the most common species, 
from which a number of beautiful and improved 
seedlings have been produced. All the varieties 
are very pretty in the open ground, and bloom most 
of the season, but are much injured by the sun or 
severe rains. They can only be brought to the 
highest state of perfection when grown in pots in 
the greenhouse, where they can be made to attain 
the height of three or four feet—in the open ground 
about two feet; from August to October. 


The Mignonette. 

The Reseda odorata, or common Mignonette, is a 
hardy annual too well known to need any descrip- 
tion. A bed of it should be found in every garden. 
It continues to bloom and send forth its sweetness 
all the season, perfuming the whole region about 
the premises. Self-sown plants begin to produce 
flowers in June. The plants are in great demand 
in and about Lohdon and other great cities, being 
sold in pots and in bouquets. Some idea of the 
great extent of its cultivation may be derived from 
the fact, which is given from a creditable London 
seedsman, that he alone sold a ton and a half of the 


seed yearly, 


The Nasturtium. 

This is a well known ornamental annual, of easy 
cultivation. It flowers best in a light soil. It looks 
well trained to a trellis, or over a wall. The flow- 
ers are rich orange, shaded with crimson and vari- 


ous colors; the variety with crimson or blood-color- 
ed flowers makes a fine contrast with the orange. 


The seeds are used as a substitute for capers, and 
the flowers sometimes eaten as salads. 


ering annual, growing about a foot high. The 
plant is of handsome foliage, and a most profuse 
bloomer. The flowers open fully when the sun 
shines upon them, and then display a show of the 
most pleasing kind. It is in bloom from June to 
October. Rays, yellow; disk, dark-brown; flowers, 
about two and a half inches across. 

Hibiscus. 

The African Hibiscus is a plant of extremely 
easy culture; should be planted early in the spring. 
The petals are large and showy, of a straw color, 
the centre a deep rich brown or purple, finely con- 
trasted with the brilliant gold color of the stamens 
or anthers. The flowers quickly perish, but, to 
compensate for their frailty, it continues to bloom 
from June to September. 


= 
The Sebeacearee. a most beautiful flow- 


The Gousewife. 
To clarify Sugar. 

Take the quantity of fine white loaf-sugar you 
intend to clarify, add to it of very clean warm water 
half a pint for every pound; when dissolved add to 
it the white of one or two eggs—as the quantity 
may require—well whipped, put it on the fire, and 
when it comes to boil, pour into it an ordinary 
teacupful of cold water; on its rising again to a 
boil, remove it, and let it settle for twenty minutes; 
skim the scum from the top, pour off the syrup into 
a clean vessel with sufficient quickness to leave all 
the sediment at the bottem, and such steadiness as 
to prevent any of the latter rising and mixing with it. 


Chicken Panada. 

Boil a chicken till about three parts ready in a 
quart of water; take off the skin, cut the white 
meat off when cold, and put into a marble mortar; 
pound it to a paste with a little of the water it was 
boiled in, season with salt, a grate of nutmeg, and 
the least bit of lemon-peel. Boil gently for a few 
minutes to the consistency you like; it should be 
such as you can drink, though tolerably thick. 
This conveys great nourishment ina small compass. 
Bread Jelly. 

Cut the crum of a penny roll into thin slices, and 
toast them equally of a pale brown; boil them gen- 
tly in a quart of water till it will jelly, which may 
be known by putting a little in a spoon to cool; 
strain it upon a bit of lemon-peel, and sweeten it 
with sugar. A little wine may be added. 


Soiled Carpets. 

When soiled, carpets may be cleaned after beat- 
ing with the following mixture:—Two gallons of 
water, with half a pound of soft soap dissolved in it, 
to which add four ounces of liquid ammonia; this 
may be rubbed on with a flannel, and the carpet 
then rubbed dry with a coarse cloth. 


Rout Drops. 

Mix two pounds of flour, one pound of butter, one 
pound of sugar, one pound of currants clean and 
dry; then wet into a stiff paste, with two eggs, a 
large spoonful of orange-flower water, sweet wine, 
and brandy; drop on a tin plate floured. A very 
short time bakes them. 


Wine Biscuits. 

Rab into one pound of dry flour four ounces of 
butter, four ounces of white powdered sugar, one 
egg, and a spoonful or two of thin cream to make it 
into paste. When mixed, put currants into one 
half, and caraways into the rest. Bake on tins. 


Cherry Tart. 

Line the sides of a dish with good crust; strew in 
sugar; fill it with picked cherries, and put sugar at 
the top; red currants may be added, if liked; cover 
with crust, and bake. 


Stewed Lobster. 

Take out all the meat and soft part from the 
body, and cut it into small bits; put them into a 
saucepan with two cups of white stock, a little 
mace, cayenne and salt; dredge in some flour, some 
bits of butter, and stew it about ten or fifteen min- 
utes; stir it frequently, and when done, add a little 
vinegar or white wine. 


Ginger Biscuit. 

Work well one and a‘ quarter pound of butter 
with the same weight of moist sugar; add eight 
eggs well beaten; stir in two and a half pounds of 
flour, one ounce of volatile salts, and quarter of an 
ounce of ground ginger; mix these well, roll out 
the paste, cut it in fancy shapes, and bake crisp. 


Broiled Shad. 

Scrape and scale a shad; split it down the back, 
wash it clean, wipe it dry, lay the flesh side on to 
the gridiron, broil ten or fifteen minutes; then turn 
it skin down, broil it ten minutes; dish it, and rub 
it over with a little sweet butter; serve hot. 


Corn Cake. 

Take one pint of sour milk, put into it a tea- 
spoonful of soda, and beat it as you would eggs. 
Stir into it a pint of meal, one teaspoonful of cream 
tartar; add the milk, stir them up quickly. Bake 
half an hour in a tin cake-pan. 

To preserve Strawberries in Wine. 

Put a quantity of the finest large strawberries 
into a gooseberry bottle, and strew over them three 
large spooensful of fine sugar; fill up with Madeira 
wine or sherry. 


Raspberries. 

These may be preserved wet, bottled, or made 
jam or marmalade of, the same as strawberries. 
Raspberries are very good dried in the sun, or in a 
warm oven. They are very delicious stewed for 
table or tarts. 


Plain Cake. 

Four pounds of flour, two pounds of currants, and 
half a pound of butter, with clove, caraway and 
coriander seeds to the taste, together with lemon- 
peel grated; wet it with milk and half a pint of 
yeast. 


Baked Rice Pudding. 

Butter a dish; take a gill of rice, wash it clean, 
add half a teaspoonful of cinnamon, a pinch of salt, 
half a cup of molasses, and a quart of milk. Bake 
it three hours. 


Fried Oysters. 

Take large oysters, wash them clean out of the 
liquor, wipe them dry, dip them in eggs and 
crumbs, and fry them in hot fat. 


Shrewsbury Oake. 

, One pound of flour, three-quarters of a pound of 
sugar, three of butter, four eggs; beat till very light; 
bake moderately. 


Curious Matters. 
A deep Spring. 

On Lake Prairie, Iowa, there is a spring, the bot- 
tom of which no plummet has ever sounded. It 
has a false bottom, about three feet from its surface, 
through which, if a twenty-foot pole be thrust, it 
will sink under the sand comprising this crust-like 
layer, and in a moment after its disappearance, will 
bound up again on the surface. An Indian legend 
has it that on a quiet full-moon night, the Great 
Spirit led the wicked ones of a certain tribe thither, 
and when they saw the glorious beauty of the crys- 
tal water, they thought to bathe themselves in the 
moon-kissed fountain, and therefore plunged into 
the spring, but sunk to rise no more. Ever after- 
wards, runs the story, the remains of these evil un- 
fortunates have troubled the bottomless waters, and 
to this day they agitate the deceptive bosom of the 
beautiful though dangerous spring. ° 
Singular. 

In London, a few weeks since, a gentleman driv- 
ing a Hansom, met a four-wheeled cab, and the 
teams were accidentally interlaced together. At 
last the gentleman of the cab struck the occupant 
of the Hansom with his whip. The latter immedi- 
ately jumped out of his vehicle, climbed up the side 
of the cab, and seized the occupant by the throat. 
They both fell to the pavement together, but the 
gentleman of the cab struck his head upon the 
stones with such violence as to inflict a wound from 
the effects of which he died. His assailant was ar- 
rested, tried, convicted of manslaughter, and sen- 
tenced to one day’s imprisonment. 


Six Rainbows at once. 

The editor of the Marquette News says that just 
as the force of a reeent shower at that place was 
spent, the sun looked out from behind the clouds, 
when a brilliant rainbow spanned the heavens, 
then a second, then a third, a fourth, a fifth, and 
finally a sixth one; all of them in regular gradation 
from the inner, which was a mere line, to the outer, 
which was of great breadth and magnitude. 

Odd Advertisement. 

The following is a verbatim copy of an advertise- 
ment which recently appeared in the Limerick 
Chronicle:—“ An extensive landed proprietor on 
the banks of the Shannon will make a wager of 
£500 that he has the handsomest wife, the hand- 
somest nine children, and the handsomest estate in 
Ireland. Application to be made to J. F. E. G., 
Eryes’s Hotel, Glin county, Limerick.” 

Lusus Nature. 

Mr. Cyrus B. Buel, of Lydon, Vermont, owned a 
sheep the past season that had a lamb with two 
regularly formed heads. The heads were attached 
to the right and left of the neck, side by side, and 
were similar in size and shape. 


Stamping Fruit. 

A German journal pablishes the following :—“ At 
Vienna, for some time past, fruit dealers have sold 
peaches, pears, apples, apricots, etc., ornamented 
with armorial bearings, designs, initials and names. 
The impressions of these things are effected in a 
very simple manner. A fine fruit is selected at the 
moment it is beginning to ripen—that is, to take a 
red color—and paper, in which the designs are 
neatly cut out, is affixed. After a while the envel- 
ope is removed, and the part of the fruit which has 
been covered is brilliantly white.” 

Curious mixing up. 

In a report of the case of Harrod vs. Jarrod, insti- 
tuted in the British Court of Chancery, to recover 
payment of a legacy, the London Times says “ it 
was an extraordinary feature in the case, and one 
giving rise to much confusion, that out of two fami- 
lies of the respective names of Harrod and Jarrod, 
the intermarriages had been such, that every female 
member of the family of Jarrod had become a Har- 
rod, and every female member of the family of 
Harrod had become a Jarrod.” 


8ad Misfortune. 

In West Newbury, lately, as the wife of Mr. 
John C. Carr was stepping down from a chair, her 
head came in contact with a two-foot rule in the 
hand of her husband with such violence as to de- 
stroy the sight of her only remaining eye, the other 
having been destroyed about ten years since by 
coming in contact with the rein-hook inside of the 
chaise in which she was riding, in consequence of 
the horse falling down. The accident renders her 
totally blind. 


Remarkable Spring. 

There is on the route of the overland mail, about 
two hundred and eighty miles east of El Paso, a 
spring said to be a hundred and fifty feet in diame- 
ter, which has been sounded to the depth of eight 
thousand feet without finding bottom. The surface 
is as smooth as that of a mountain lake. It is 
slightly impregnated with alkali, and contains five 
varieties of fish. It is called Leon Hole. 


Curious Wedding. 

There is a spouting well in Salineville, Ohio, up 
which the gas rushes in large volumes and with 
great violence. A romantic couple, a few nights 
since, invited their friends and a clergyman to the 
vicinity of the well, set fire to the spouting jet of 
gas, and by the light of the tall pillar of roaring 
flame were united in marriage. 


Singular Disease. 

Whipple Angell, who died lately at Burrillville, 
R. I, aged 67 years, had been confined more than 
twenty years to his bed with ossification of the 
muscles. He could move scarcely anything but his 
fingers; yet was cheerful, enjoyed conversation, and 
planned his farm operations successfully. — 
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PLATTERY. 

To a truly sensitive and modest heart flattery 
is nothing less than insult; and it may be set 
down as a criterion of judgment, as to soundness 
or imbecility of mind, whether it will suffer the 
insidious approaches of the flatterer. Yet some- 
times men flatter each other as they would have 
a bout or sword exercise—passing, foiling, thrust- 
ing and retiring—making of it a traffic of mean- 
ness, where, although both parties intend decep- 
tion, neither is deceived. 

Unfortunately this isa very universal weak- 
ness, and those who think themselves freest from 
it are still culpable. Thus there are those per- 
sons who pretend to despise all flattery, but are 
nevertheless flattered by being told that they 
despise it! Flattery is the key by which some 
small people unlock the hearts of those favored 
by fortune, and through their patronage they ob- 
tain a livelihood; but it is the vilest sort of ser- 
veillance they adopt. “Of all wild beasts,” 
says Johnson, “ preserve me from a tyrant, and 
of all tame, a flatterer !” 

But there are species of flattery as delicate as 
true, and which any one may be justly proud of. 
For instance, we do know of one sincere form of 
flattery, 80 to speak, and that is imitation; ifa 
person compliments our habits, conduct, or man- 
ner, by adopting it, we may then believe them to 
be genuine admirers, and that their expressed 
appreciation is not assumed for effect, but arises 
from honest conviction. To the discriminating 
mind flattery is not without its benefit; it may 
serve as a warning and guide, inasmuch as it is 
pretty sure to be in those qualities wherein we 
fall short of real excellence that a sycophant will 
be apt to offer commendation. This fact is wor- 
thy of remembrance, and should be applied in 
the matter of judgment as it regards our inter- 
course with the world, aiding our discrimination 
of ourselves as well as the characters of others. 

Let no one fancy himself beyond the influence 
of flattery ; it is not a safe thing to do so; for 
the most certain way to be cheated is to believe 
himself more cunning than others, arid the weak- 
est spot in any man is very apt to be where he 
thinks himself to be the wisest. Though it ar- 
gues weakness, yet it is very true that the most 
honest people are the most easy to be flattered. 


HEALTH, 

The veteran William Howitt, who has main- 
tained to an old ageremarkable health and vigor, 
both of mind and body, gives some useful hints 
to those of the literary brotherhood who keep 
late hours, and sit over the bottle at late suppers. 
By the aid of such doctors as Temperance, 
Exercise, Good Air, and Good Hours, he is now 
in good health, active and vigorous, at the age of 
seventy. We quote from what he says about 
himself in an English paper: “‘ Those who im- 
agine that I only wag a goose quill mistake a 
little. In that department, indeed, I have per- 
haps done as much work as any man living. 
Often, in early years, I labored assiduously six- 
teen hours a day. I never omit walking three or 
four miles, or more, in all weather. I work hard 
in my garden, and could tire down a tolerable 
man at that sort of thing. During my two years’ 
travel in Australia, when about sixty, I walked, 
often under a burning sun of 120 or 130 degrees 
at noon, my twenty miles a day, for days and 
weeks together; worked at digging gold, in 
great heat, and against young and active men, 
my twelve hours a day, sometimes standing in a 
brook. I waded through rivers, for neither man 
nor nature had made many bridges, and let my 
clothes dry upon my back; washed my own 
linen, and made and baked my own bread before 
I ate it; slept occasionally under the forest tree ; 
and through it all was hearty as a roach. And 
how did I manage all this, not only with ease, 
but with enjoyment? Simply because I avoided 
spirituous liquors as I would avoid the poison of 
an asp.” 


Reverence ror TrutH.—“ My friend has a 


reverence for truth,” said a gentleman. “ So I 


perceive,” was the reply, “ for he always keeps a 
respectful distance from it.” 


Just so.—Of all actions of a man’s life, his 
marriage does least concern other people, yet of 
all actions of his life it is most meddled with by 
other people. ‘ 


Exrressive.—A Frenchman writing from 
London to a Paris newspaper pronounces a Sun- 
day in London as the sum of human wretched- 
ness—a very Himalaya of ennui. 


| 
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FASHION OF DRESS. 

Of all the vagaries of human natare which 

mark it as 

“ 

none are more extraordinary than the freaks of 
fashion. “When Adam delved and Eve span,” 
dress was certainly very primitive, for fig-leaves 
required little skill of the tailor. But since that 
antediluvian period, the empire of fashion has 
embraced more changes and singularities than 
the revolutions of a kaleidoscope. Most fashions 
are purely arbitrary, and referable to no principle 
of beauty or utility. We can understand why 
an Esquimaux clothes himself in skins, and why 
a miller wears a drab coat, but it would be very 
difficult to tell why young men ever submitted to 
have their heads shaved and voluntarily assumed 
the annoyances incident to wearing wigs. Even 
Cesar concealed his baldness by a laurel wreath ; 
he never thought of having recourse to a pig-tail. 
But in the time of Pope, such was the univer- 
sality of wig-wearing that the ancient Romans 
were represented on the stage with this head- 
gear; and Pope in one of his satires speaks of 
the thundering applause shared by Cato’s wig 
with his flowered gown and lackered chair. In 
the times of Richard I., and John of England, 
the shoes of the dandies had points sé long that 
they were fastened to the knees with chains ; and 
other portions of the masculine costume were 
equally ridiculous. But it would be a wearisome 
task to run over the history of the ages, and 
fasten upon all the foibles of fashion, from the 
middle ages to the present day. Here and there 
only, we might encounter a fashion that would 
bear the criticism of time, and stand accepted for 
its grace and fitness. 

Ladies have been severely criticised by satirical 
writers for the absurdities of their attire, but we 
are quite sure that the ruder sex is amenable to 
the same censure. Our puritanical fathers legis- 
lated upon the subject, and passed prohibitory 
laws with regard to certain fashions of dress, 
which perhaps is the reason why the “little tay- 
lor,” commemorated in the song of “Good Old 
Colony Times,” was compelled to steal broad- 
cloth. In 1634, the general court condemned the 
use of gold or silver laces, girdles or hat-bands, 
embroidered caps, women’s veils, or large sleeves. 
Such articles were subject to forfeiture, with an 
exception of those already in use, which were 
allowed to be worn until essentially used up. 
The pulpit seconded the magistracy in this cru- 
sade against fashion. Governor Endicott joined 
the assistants in an association against wearing 


long hair, “as a thi-g uncivil and unmanly, fit. 


only for Russians and barbarous Indians.” So 
also were long boots prohibited, on account of 
the waste of leather! The “simple cobbler of 
Agawam” aided the magistracy and the minis- 
try by applying the lash of satire to the follies of 
fashion. We quote from him, both to show the 
object at which his shafts were levelled, and the 
quaint and peculiar style of the period : 

“ Methinks it should break the hearts of Eng- 
lishmen to see so many goodly English women 
imprisoned in French cages, peering out of their 
hood-holes for some men of mercy to help them 
with a little wit, and nobody relieves them. We 
have abvut five or six of them in our colony; if 
I see any of them accidentally, I cannot cleanse 
my phansee of them for a month after. Itis a 
more common than convenient saying, that nine 
taylors make a man; it were well if nineteen 
could make a woman to her mind. If taylors 
were men indeed, well furnished with but mere 
moral principles, they would disdain to be led 
about like asses, by such mimic marmosets. It 
is a most unworthy thing for men that have 
bones in them to spend their lives in making 
fiddle-cases for petulous women’s phansies; 
which are the very pettitoes of infirmity, the gib- 
lets of perquisquilian tongues. Iam so chari- 
table as to think that most of that mystery would 
work the cheerfuller while they live, if they might 
be well descharged of the trying slavery of mis- 
trying women ; it is no little labor to be continu- 
ally putting up English women into outlandish 
caskets, who, if they be not shined anew once in 
a few months, grow too sowr for their husbands. 

He that makes coats for the moon, 

Had need take measure every noon— 
and he that makes for women as often, to keep 
them from lunacy.” 

The tyranny of fashion is one from which 
none of us are wholly exempt; and the chance 
sight of the contents of an old wardrobe is hu- 
miliating in the extreme. How could we have 
worn those singular pantaloons! How could we 
have sported that enormous bell-top! These are 
questions to which there is but one word of 
answer—fashion ! 


A Remepy.—A piece of rennet soaked in 
milk is said, by one who has often tried it, to be 
an effectual remedy forafelon. The application 
is to be renewed at briet intervals until relief is 
found. 


Turnirps.—* What a nice lot of turnips you 
have got!” said Mrs. Brown to Mrs. Jones—the 
latter’s children’s noses being all turn-ups ! 
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SABBATH IN THE COUNTRY. 

Nowhere is the Sabbath more religiously ob- 
served, and nowhere does this divine institution 
appear more beautifal, than in the country. In 
the city its observance is less strict; and there 
are worldly associations and ideas to divert the 
mind from devout feelings and holy contempla- 
tions ; in the indifference and neglect of many, 
there are discordant contrasts to the piety of the 
majority, yet even in the city, the religious rites 
are marked by impressive features. The richness 
of the churches, the solemn pealing of the mighty 
bells mingling together in one grand diapson, 
the peal of the organs, the enchanting melody of 
trained choristers, the decorous dress of the 
church going multitude, all produce strong effect 
upon the senses. A Sabbath in the country is 
very different, yet how charming! The village 
bells, not numerous enough to oppress the ear 
with a ponderous volume of sound, send forth a 
touching melody through the hushed air, an- 
nouncing what is emphatically a day of rest. 
Even the domestic animals seem to know it. 
The patient ox is certainly aware of it, as he 
luxuriously chews his cud by the wayside, in all 
the indolent enjoyment of an opium-eating Turk. 
The very dog, while watchful as ever, seems to 
exercise his calling with less than usual violence. 
And even the family horse, though he draws the 
family to church, does so leisurely, and is never 
hurried either to or from the meeting-house. At 
length the congregation—the old grandfathers 
and grandmamas, the middle-aged men and 
matrons, the young men and maidens, the boys 
and girls—are seated. There is no irreverence 
in the fond glance which some of the young turn 
towards the singers’ gallery, for there sits the 
village belle, as beautiful as she is good; and 
there are other girls, far better ornaments than 
sculptured angels of the old cathedral churches. 
At last the minister moves up the middle aisle, 
and ascends the pulpit stairs. A brief pause, and 
there bursts from the choir one of those simple, 
old fashioned melodies, which go quicker to the 
heart than any of the brilliant compositions of 
the modern schools. The music gradually dies 
away upon the ear, and then comes the prayer. 
It is fervent and impressive, not, perhaps, de- 
lighting the cultivated ear with its musical 
cadences and rhetorical elegancies, but moving 
the heart by its earnestness, its trust, its hope 
and its piety. So well-directed by local circum- 
stances are the hearts of a country congregation, 
that it needs no brilliant talent to lead them on 
in the right way. Yet country parishes often 
enjoy preachers of the most cultivated genius 
aod attainments, for many of the most gifted ver- 
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vants of the Lord prefer to remain where their 
spiritual teachings are aided by the benign influ- 
ence of nature around them. The rural sur- 
roundings of their homes are more in consonance 
with their hearts and inward promptings than 
busier scenes of city life. The services con- 
cluded, the worshippers linger at the church 
door, as if loath to depart from the hallowed 
place. Many have a word for the clergyman ; 
many parishioners and pedestrians, who have 
come a great distance, remain all day in the 
temple. Thus passes a Sabbath in the country— 
a day full of holy influences, of quiet happiness, 
of needful and refreshing rest. 


Wet To RemeMBEeR.—Any persons residing 
in any part of the country, having sheet music, 
magazines, newspapers, or serial works of any 
kind, which they desire to have neatly bound, 
have only to address them to this office, enclos- 
ing directions, and hand the package to the ex- 
press. The works will be bound in the neatest 
manner, and at the lowest rates, and returned in 
one week. Godey’s Magazine, Harper’s New 
Monthly, Harper’s Weekly, Peterson’s Maga- 
zine, Atlantic Monthly, London Illustrated 
News, Punch—in short, all and every serial work 
is bound as above. 


ConveniEnt.—The following excellent ar- 
rangement is in vogue on the line of railroad 
from Chicago to Philadelphia. A boy goes 
round with a card through the cars, with num- 
berless refreshments printed thereon, with the 
price attached to each, including tea and coffee, 
and you check such as you want, which are 
speedily brought to you on a salver from the 
commissary car. 


Sincutar Dxcision.—An article appears in 
a late number of the Illinois Farmer, in which 
the relative cheapness of corn and coal as fuel is 
discussed. The author concludes that, at ten 
cents per bushel, coal is cheapest, but at nine 
cents per bushel, corn ought to be preferred for 
burning, unless the coal or wood should happen 
to be of the very best quality. 


Inrerestinc.—A female dromedary belong- 
ing to a menagerie exhibiting at Stirling, Scot- 
land, has lately given birth a promising infant 
dromedary—the first ever born on English soil. 
Mother and child are doing well. 


Enxcuiisn Navy.— The London Times de- 
cides that the English navy must all be built over 
again, and henceforth not even so much as a 
ganboat will be constructed of mere timber. 
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THE CHINESE. 

A late National Quarterly, the issue for June, 
contains, among many other important papers, 
an interesting article on the Chinese language 
and literature. It is instructive to the great ar- 
rogance of the West, which claims for itself all 
that is noble and superior in human life. It may 
be well for us to state some of the principal facts 
enumerated in this article, not so much to give 
us hints for utility, as to let us understand more 
distinctly that our civilization is a modern civil- 
ization, and that all our records of the past may 
not be incontrovertible. 

The author says that though he cannot trans- 
late a difficult passage from the Chinese, he has 
sufficient knowledge to compare it with the Greek 
and the Latin, with five or six of the principal 
modern dialects of Europe, and to some extent 
with the Sanscrit. All these have a general re- 
semblance to each other, but he cannot say that 
the Chinese has the least resemblance to any one 
of them. The elements, or mother characters 
of the language comprise no more than ten hun- 
dred and thirty, but these combined, form at least 
80,000. The most reliable Chinese historians 
trace these back to twenty-five hundred years be- 
fore Christ ; two thousand years anterior to Con- 
fucius, and the best European scholars accept 
this chronology. Other Chinese historians make 
them 4000 years old, and the only evidence 
against it is the Mosaic chronology. Books, 
vases, seals of agate, drinking cups, urns, etc., 
testify to the age of 2500 years before Christ. 
The simple characters represent natural objects, 
such as the sun, moon, fire, water, and the com- 
binations represent the various modifications of 
these things in natural life—a most simple prin- 
ciple indeed. Many scholars say it is more 
easily learned than the German, and is far more 
artistic than the English. In the best dictionary 
of China there are not more than 35,000 char- 
acters, and Worcester’s dictionary has upwards 
of 50,000 words. 

The Chinese are everywhere surrounded by 
evidences of ancient civilization. It is as cer- 
tain that Fohi gave laws to China 2500 years be- 
fore Christ, as that Lycurgus gave laws to the 
Spartans 900 years before Christ, and Solon to 
the Athenians 600 years before Christ. Of 32 
eclipses calculated by her ancient astronomers, 
28 have been verified by the mathematicians of 
Europe. They understood the art of printing 
hundreds, if not thousands of years before the 
Christian era. Their porcelain towers have not 
been equalled by European science. The great 
dictionary of Kaung-Shee was compiled 200 


Emperor of the Han dynasty, and its arrange- 
ment and definitions are such that European 
science could not improve them. The extent of 
their libraries is enormous ; the catalogues alone 
not unfrequently amount to hundreds of volames. 
Germany is not so fertile in books and book 
making as China. One of the emperors of the 
last century had a private library at Nankin, the 
catalogue of which comprised 122 printed vol- 
umes. Abbe Huc tells us that the public library 
of Pekin surpasses all other public libraries of the 
world in extent. 


Diamonps.—The Duke of Brunswick has 
published a catalogue of $3,000,000 worth of 
diamonds in his possession. It relates how this 
one adorned a Turkish sabre, that a royal dia- 
dem, another an imperial collar, a fourth a grand 
electoral hat; this black diamond was an idol’s 
eye; that brilliant rose diamond was taken from 
the Emperor Baber at Agra (it weighs 41 carats 
and is worth $80,000) ; those were the waistcoat 
buttons of the Emperor Don Pedro; this dia- 
mond ring, with the cypher “M. S.,” belonged 
to Mary, Queen of Scots; that pair of ear-rings 
hung once on Maria Antoinette. He has plenty 
of diamonds worth $20,000, $30,000 and $45,000, 
apiece ; two worth $60,000 each, one $70,000, 
and one $80,000, He is in treaty now for two 
diamonds, one of which is worth $232,000, and 
the other $660,000. 


Rexicion.—It was Carroll who said, “I have 
lived to my ninety-sixth year; I have enjoyed 
continued health ; I have been blessed with great 
wealth, prosperity, and most of the good things 
that the world can bestow—public approbation, 
esteem, applause; but what I now look back on 
with greatest satisfaction to myself is, that I have 
practised the duties of my religion.” 


A snort Cuapter.—DeQuincy mentions a 
chapter in Von Troll’s Work on Iceland, which 
is entitled ‘ Concerning the Snakes of Iceland.” 
The entire chapter consists of these six words, 
“ There are no snakes in Iceland.” 


Dovustrut Gsnper.—A clergyman at a 
funeral, when at the grave side, said to the chief 
mourner, “Is it a brother or sister?’ He re- 
ceived the puzzling answer, “ Neither; it is only 
cousin.” 


How To MAKE A CowsLip In WINTER. 
—Grease a cow’s hoofs, and place her on the ice. 


Jost so.—If a man is doomed to the stake, 


years before our era, under the direction of an , he would generally prefer that it should be beef. 
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THE MODEL STATESMAN. 

‘Time was when he who should have pictured 
faithfully the features of a statesman, would have 
presented to the world the portrait of a gentle- 
man. “Leng time ago” very queer notions 
were entertained by professedly sensible people, 
with regard to the qualifications of a public man. 
It was thought requisice, in the first place, for a 
legislator to possess ability and education, a good 
moral character and sound views. Having ob- 
tained his seat, he was to keep constantly in view 
his responsibility to his constituents and the na- 
tion. In the heat of debate he was never to for- 
get that his adversary, as well as himself, was a 
gentleman ; a hasty expression was to be followed 
by a manly apology, and, in short, the conduct 
of the member, both in and out of the legislative 
halls, was to be perfectly exemplary. 

Your modern model statesman is a very differ- 
ent character from the precise and pedantic rep- 
resentative of the old school. He considers him- 
self as born to rule ; his country signifies mileage 
and per diem ; he picks up his political informa- 
tion out of the newspapers—is aware that there 
is such an instrument as the constitution of the 
United States, but has never seen it. He is not 
aware that the laws of nations apply to Ameri- 
can citizens ; political economy he supposes to be 
merely a political abstraction, and one of the fila- 
gree belongings of claptrap politicians ; right and 
wrong with him are majority and minority. Free 
suffrage means the number of purchasable votes 
in the market, and to be out of order is to use 
civil language to an adversary. If his opponent 
happens to be a man in years, he describes him 
to be “a hoary-headed serpent standing on his 
hydra feet like the Colossus of Rhodes, to dictate 
to his inferiors in years but his superiors in rea- 
son.” A younger enemy is “a stripling whose 
maternal parent is not aware of his absence.” If 
an opponent galls him by a home thrust, our 
Hotspur starts to his feet and exclaims, “ Mr. 
Speaker! the gentleman who has just addressed 
the chair is a liar; and though within this house 
parliamentary privileges protect his caitiff car- 
case, without this house he well knows that pro- 
tection will not shield him.” 
mottoes is, “Fair play is a duel.” Arkansas 
toothpicks and revolvers are his bosom friends. 
He is fond of showing his weapons, and telling 
how many minorities they have made, and talks 
(as our neighbor of the Transcript says) as though 
the Union were to be dissolved with a pocket 
pistol! His speeches for Buncombe are inimi- 
table—perfect blossoms of rhetoric!—such as 
never flowered in the gardens.of Cicero or De- 
mosthenes. The American eagle is always por- 


One of his favorite: 
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trayed with the minuteness and detail of a mod- 
ern poulterer (since the fowl-fever set in). 
“Gentlemen,” he will exclaim, “let us never 
forget that the American eagle, to whom we owe 
the birth of our free institations, perched with 
one foot on the Rocky Mountains, and the other 
on the Alleghanies, menacing with the shadow of 
his tail-feathers the benighted subjects of Queen 
Victoria on the north, whose affrighted lion sinks 
into the moral insignificance attendant upon all 
mean animals, while his beak proudly overshad- 
ows the island of Cuba, ready, like a rich offer- 
ing on the shrine of gineral and individool free- 
dom, to drop into his angry talons like the ripe 
fruit of the tropics, which you have only to climb 
the tree to obtain it, and which furnishes not 
only food, but a delicious beverage equal to 
goat’s milk, which is used by the inhabitants, the 
leaves of it to manufacture into mats, the shell 
for drinking vessels, and the bark for cordage, 
all of which will be ours, watches us with an in- 
tense anxiety, comparable only to the expression 
of aclerk in one of the departments, watching 
the progress of an appropriation bill, whereby he 
is to get his salary, against which, Mr. Speaker, 
I shall vote, for one, until the same provision is 
made by this house for removin’ of the stump 
cottonwood which has for so long obstructed the 
navigation of the Ocklogueecty, the beautiful and 
fertile stream that irrigates the district of my 
constituents, whereby skow navigation at Pump- 
kinville has been, Mr. Speaker, almost entirely 
suspended,” and with a heart overflowing with 
patriotism, or something that he mistakes for it, 
he sits down quite overcome with his exertions. 


Parson WITH LITTLE PaoFit.— 
A young gentleman from a western city recently 
palmed himself off upon the people of a country 
town as a minister, by way of a joke In this 
capacity he married a couple, who, upon learning 
the facts of the case, had him arrested. He com- 
promised the matter by paying the expenses of a 
bona fide wedding for the couple, and promised 
never again to don the robes clerical. 


Oxnxpience.—Dobbs says he has one of the 
most obedient boys in the world. He tells him 
to do as he pleases, and he does it without mur- 
muring. 


Buyinec cHear.—The man who is always 
buying merely because he can buy at low rates, 
had better commit suicide, if he happens to find 


poison cheap. 


Tux Question.—May a judge who retires 
from the bench be said to luy down the law? 
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A CHAPTER ON MISERS. 

One of the saddest features of human nature, 
and yet a common one, is where the principle of 
saving degenerates into extreme parsimony, and 
the most revolting forms of meanness of spirit. 
The world is full of instances of this low pas- 
sion, and in recently looking over some of the 
recorded examples of wretched voluntary desti- 
tution of the comforts of life, by persons whose 
means were amply adequate for even a Juxurious 
ease, we noticed the following, which we select 
as illustrations of the vice. 

Sir William Smyth, of Bedfordshire, was im- 
mensely rich, but most parsimonious and miserly 
in his habits. At seventy years of age he was 
entirely deprived of his sight, unable to gloat over 
his heaps of gold. He was persuaded by Taylor, 
the celebrated oculist, to be couched, who was by 
agreement to have sixty guineas if he restored 
his patient to any degree of sight. Taylor suc- 
ceeded in his operation, and Sir William was 
enabled to read and write without the aid of spec- 
tacles during the rest of his life. But no sooner 
was his sight restored, than the baronet began to 
regret that his agreement had been for so large a 
sum. His thoughts were now to cheat the ocu- 
list. He pretended that he had only a glimmer- 
ing, and could see nothing distinctly ; for which 
reason the bandage on his eyes was continued a 
month longer than the usual time. Taylor was 
deceived by these misrepresentations, agreed to 
compound the bargain, and accepted twenty 
guineas instead of sixty guineas. At the time 
Taylor attended him, he had a large estate, an 
immense amount in stocks, and £6000 in the 
house. 

A miser of the name of Foscue, who had 
amassed enormous wealth by the most sordid 
parsimony and discreditable extortion, applied 
his ingenuity to discover some effectual mode of 
hiding his gold. With great care and secrecy, 
he dug a deep cave in his cellar. To this recep- 
tion for his treasure he descended by a ladder, 
and to the trap door he attached a spring-lock, so 
that, on shutting, it would fasten of itself. By- 
and-by the miser disappeared ; inquiries were 
made, the house was searched, woods were ex- 
plored, and ponds were dragged, but no Foscue 
could they find. Some time passed on; the 
house in which he had lived was sold, and the 
workmen were busily employed in its repair. In 
the progress of their work they met with the door 
of the secret cave, with the key in the lock out- 
side. The first object upon which the lamp re- 
flected was the ghastly body of Foscue the mi- 
ser, and scattered around him were heavy bags 
of gold and ponderous chests of untold treasure ; 


a candlestick lay beside him on the floor. This 
worshipper of Mammon had gone into his cave 
to pay his devoirs to his golden god, and became 
a sacrifice to his devotion. 

Daniel Dancer’s miserly propensities were in- 
dulged in to such a degree that on one occasion, 
when at the earnest solicitation of a friend he 
ventured to give a shilling to a Jew for an old 
hat, “ better as new,” to the astonishment of his 
friend, the next day he actually retailed it for 
eight pence. He performed his ablutions at a 
neighboring pool, drying himself in the sun to 
save the extravagant indulgence of a towel; yet 
this poor mendicant had property to the extent 
of upwards of £3000 per annum. 

In 1790 died at Paris, literally of want, the 
well-known banker, Ostervald. A few days prior 
to his death, he resisted the importunities of his 
attendant to purchase some meat for the purpose 
of making a little soup for him. “True, I 
should like the soup,” he said, “ but I have no 
appetite for the meat; what is to become of that? 
It will be a sad waste.” This poor wretch died 
possessed of £125,000 sterling.—Another de- 
plorable case might be cited—that of Thomas 
Pitt, of Warwickshire. It is reported that some 
weeks prior to the sickness which terminated his 
despicable career, he went to several undertakers 
in quest of a cheap coffin. He left £2475 in the 
public funds.—Still another desperate case was 
that of Elwes, whose diet and dress were alike 
of the most revolting kind, and whose property 
was estimated at £800,000. 


Suaxinc Hanps.—The custom of shaking 
hands is a very old one. It will be remembered 
by our scriptural readers that Jehu said to Je- 
honadab, “Is thine heart right as my heart is 
with thine heart? If it be, give me thine hand.” 
It is such a custom with us that a stranger would 
take us for a community of Shakers. 


A crooxep Minp.—There is a man living 
in Brooklyn so crooked in thought, that he gen- 
erally believes himself wrong when any person 
agrees with him. 


Very Portic.—“ What,” said Margarita to 
Cecilia, “ what, dearest, do you think is really 
the food of Cupid?” And Cecilia answered, 
Arrowroot.” 


Sap.—Mrs. Butler, of Edgefield, S. C., died 
of grief, recently, from the loss of her son in the 
battle of Fair Oaks. He was a rebel conscript. 


Tue Latest Novertty.—Monkey Skin Boots, 
They are said to be equal to Alligators. 
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Foreign Miscellany. 


Lamartine (how fallen!) has iy started a 
grand humbug lottery for his own benefit. 

The French government keeps in full force its 
system of secret spies all over France. 

The number of deaths per week in the city of 
about fourteen 

There are 25,000 men engaged in working 
upon the Isthmus of Suez canal. 

The rate of interest at the Bank of England 
has been reduced to two per cent. 

An English tailor has been convicted of biga- 
my, having six wives alive, and sentenced to 
seven years’ imprisonment. 

During a recent discussion in the French 
Corps Legislatif it was stated that the treasures 


carried to France in 1841 by Dumont d’Urville 
lie still unpacked at the Garden of Plants! 


The news from Lebanon is not satisfactory, as 
it is said that the Drases of the Haram testify 
some intention of again rising against the 

The Pesth and Vienna 8 
highly of Mile. Fitippi (Adelaide be 
has been the ian opera in 


leading bi of Italian 
both of these 

La Grange, since the death of her husband, 
has been living in retirement near Paris. On 
t yor of her yr at sh 

th the of Alice and in 
“ Robert le Dikble.” 

Wachtel, a new German tenor, has been sing- 
ing with Adelina Patti in “Lucia.” He has 
better voice than execution, and is the man who 
@ few years ago was the coachman of a German 
nobleman. 

Jobn Bull is never the wiser for experience— 
to judge by his manner of talking. He seems 
as much surprised at official mismanagement in 
the United States, as if the history of the Eng- 
lish government were not a long record of official 
blunders. 

A balloon, fifty-five feet in diameter and sixty- 
nine feet in length, has just been built in England 
for scientific purposes. The builder pro 


Germany has produced a substitute for gun- 

stated its projecti e force is greater 

that of the common powder, and as it is not ex- 
plosive before its ingredients are mixed, it is 
more safe and convenient for use. The Prus- 
sian and Austrian armies are, it is said, to ado 
it, and no more “ villanous saltpetre” need 
dug from the earth. 

There are in London 640 religious and benev- 

seven years. ir 

gate income last year, derived from voluntary 
contributions, or from dividends on money be- 
queathed and invested in consols and other 
stocks, reached a sum which, translated from 
pounds, shillings and pence into American 
money, amounts to $12,200,835. 


The London Jews have eleven establishments 
for the gratuitous education of their poor. 

Manchester, England, has at present a popula- 
tion of over five Seeded thousand souls. 

There is a translation of the Bible in the Irish 
language, now to be had in Dublin. 

The English cotton manufacturers are losing 
$5,000,000 a month. 

An enormous diamond—big as a hen’s egg !— 
has lately been discovered in Brazil. 


The College of Physicians in Edinburgh has 
voted, 16 to 18, that females shall not ad- 
mitted to the practice of the medical profession. 


There are in London one hundred and seventy 
women who are engaged in distributing Bibles 
to the poor. 

Adderley Park, in Saltley, England, is to be 
given to the people by its owner. Itis valued at 
eighteen thousand pounds. 

The tunnel under Mount Cenis has now 
reached a length of 1600 metres, and progresses 
about seven feet a day. 

Extensive orders for iron-clad vessels are now 
in course of execution in England for the Rus- 
sian government. 

Napoleon is to present a of his “ Life of 
Julius ¢ Cesar” to each mem A of the French 
Institute. The work is now passing through the 


press. 

Only one-half.a silk crop is expected this year 
in France. The disease among the silkworms 
has been less destructive than in former years, 
but the yield is not uniform. 

It is said, at this late day, that the crown of 
Mexico was once offered to —— Bonaparte, 
the exiled King of Spain, who refused it for the 
more quiet life of an American citizen on the 
shores of the Delaware. 

The Dublin papers announce the death of a 

mn named Sterne, who had been imprisoned 
for debt in the Four Courts Marshalsea for 
thirty-seven years. Mr. Sterne was a gentleman 
of large fortune who fell a victim to wine, wo- 
men and money lenders. 

Hollow metallic canes, filled with condensed 


aa are now used in some of the European cities. 
he bearer has only to turn a small nipple, and 


apply his match, when he will eee | find 


himself furnished with a torch that will light 
him several hours. 

In the colliery districts of England, heredi 
designations seem to be the exception — >. 
than the rule. A correspondent of Knight’s 
Quarterly Magazine says that clergymen in 
Staffordshire “ have been known to send home a 
wedding party in despair, after a vain essay to 
gain from the bride and bridegroom a sound by 
way of name.” 

The Anglo-French commercial treaty is a dis- 
appointment in more ways than one. The in- 
flux of French wines, brandies, silks, gloves, 
bronzes and je into England has not been 
80 sudden or excessive as was expected, and the 
exportation of British produce, greatly as it has 
been stimulated, has increased less under the 
heads of coal and iron, and more under those of 
other commodities. 
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ascend five miles, for the purpose of making ob- 
servations on the temperature and premidity of 
the air at different heights. 
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There are said to be over ten thousand French- 
men in the city of San Francisco, California. 

They say lodgings cost $100 a month in Mis- 
dalenl and poor enough at that price. 

The number of colored people in Massacha- 
setts, all told, is less than ten thousand. 

The income of Wm. B. Astor, of New York, 
is only six thousand dollarsaday. Poor fellow! 


The Yazoo River is navigable for fifty miles, 
and empties into the Mississippi a few miles 
above Vicksburg. 

Up in central New York they have a com- 
mendable custom of offering a cow to the wife 
of each married man who will enlist. 

Chicago lies on both sides of a narrow river. 
It is proposed to run a tunnel beneath it to ac- 
commodate the travel, which now has hardly 
room enough on the bridges. 

The Poughkeepsie Eagle notes the elopement 
of Joseph Pint, seventeen old, with 
Melvina Gains, fifteen years old, both of Pough- 
keepsie. So it appears that, in spite of all op- 
position, Melvina Gains her Pint. 

The wool clip of Maine the present year, has 
greatly exceeded that of any previous year. It 

computed that Somerset county has yielded 
150,000 pounds, and that the yield in Franklin 
county reaches 115,000 pounds. 

Near the village of Austerlitz, in Columbia 
county, N. Y., lives a young woman whose hus- 
band has gone to the war, who takes his place in 
the field, clears land, hoes crops, repairs fences, 
as any man 
could. 


During the French war, as it was called, the 
poll tax in New England was four dollars, the 
tax on real estate was at the rate of thirty-six 
dollars on a hundred valaation, and there was an 
excise duty on tea, coffee, wine, rum and other 
articles in general use. 

Presuming that the debt and liabilities of the 
United States will be eighteen hundred millions 
of dollars at the commencement of 1863, it will 
then be less than one-firth of the national debt of 
England, less than one-half that of France, and 
about one-half that of Austria. 

wen Gay in of, in 
New York, is hinted at by the fact, given in one 
of the annual civic reports, that animals 
killed for market, within the city limits, in the 
last year, have numbered no less than one mil- 
lion five hundred thousand. 


The South Church in Hartford has been sued 
by the heirs of William Stanley to recover about 
$100,000 of real estate bequeathed to the church 
by Stanley, the church having broken a provis- 
ion of the will which forbid them ever to sell the 
property. 


General Halleck is about forty-two years of 

. He is rather under the medium height. 
eye fo of. hens! coler, Geez as a 
star and of intense brilliancy. He seems to 


through and through a man, making even an 
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An immense ng of coal oil of 

uality, has ee at Santa Barbara, 
California. 

ress them wi 

such treatment don’t make a Smart,” 
don’t know anything that would. 
Falling stars are near the earth; the fixed 
far off'in the heavens. A radiant cloud is most 
beautiful to behold, but it is the dark one that 
gives the fertilizing shower. 

An urchin being sent for a cent’s worth of 
Maccaboy snuff, ae the name of the 
and asked the man for a cent’s worth of make-a- 
boy-sneeze. 

Fear not to have every action of your life 
to the inspection of mankind. 
a nicer casuist than man sees into your least ac- 
tions. Answer to him, and fear no man. 

The Chinese of the present day are said to 
have lost a curious secret. They knew formerly 
how to paint their porcelain with fishes and other 
creatures in such a manner that these figures 
never appeared to the eye until the vases were 
filled with liquor. 

A minister in Beverly, Mass., who happened 
to have a few sleepy hearers of the mentale 
gender, in reproving their somnolency, stated 
that throughout the whole twenty-seven years of 
his ministry, he never yet had seen a woman 
asleep in meeting. 

Mr. Billings, a bookseller at Mitchelsville, 
Tenn., was driving a span of horses along the 
road, lately, when he noticed a dark cloud com- 
ing up. A flash of lightning from it struck and 
killed the horses, which were at a fast trot, leav- 
ing Mr. Billings unhurt. 


duties requiring marked heroism and despatch 
some one h 


as any in the 
army. That’s the reason of my partiality to- 


Brilliant meteors are getting common. One 
was seen the other night at Newburyport. On 
the 24th of July, at St. Louis, Mo., about ten 
o’clock at night, one was seen like a globe of 
light, as large as a haystack, emitting a splendor 
made the atmosphere as day. Its 

pearance was accom an explosion, 
a rumbling noise that 

There is in operation in Haverhill, Mass., a 
new machine for sewing the soles on to the bot- 
toms of shoes, which has heretofore been done 
by hand, which is capable, by application of 
steam, of sewing three hundred pairs of shoes 
—d day, and by hand power two hundred pairs. 

he work is admirably performed, and is quite 
a new era in this part of the business. 

Cervantes, the immortal genius of Spain, is 
su to have wanted bread; Camoens, the 

pride of Portugal, deprived of the ne- 
of life, perished in an hospital at Lis- 
bon. The after his death, bestowed 


to some mischief. 


the of genius, had 
on ato starved, the 
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General Heintzelman having almost apne 
drawn upon the Maine 4th for men to do speci 
y, Sir,” reph the veteran, “that’s t 
best regiment under my command; it could fur- 
| it. 


Merrp- Making. 
« ’ll take the responsibility,” as Jenks said, 
when he held out his arm for the baby. 
Which is the best way to keep woman's 
love? Never to return it. 
When does a man dye for love? 
turns his red whiskers brown. 


Wowen are seldom sailors, but they sometimes 
command smacks. 


The greatest organ in the world—the organ of 
gun in woman; an organ, too, without a 
stop 


‘The quickest way to make “eye-water,” is to 
run your nose against a lamp post. 

They who “pine” in their youth can never 
look “‘sprace” in old age. 

aed like a venison steak? Be- 
cause he’s a bit of a buck. 


The lady who took everybody’s eye, must have 
quite a lot of ’em. 
on ’t do th ,” said the whi 
the boy cot off Nota. 
“ The only way to look at a lady’s faults,” ex- 
a supergallant, “ is to shut your eyes.” 


“Shall I paint your cheeks for: you, wife?” 
“No, husband, you have done it often enough by 
making me blush for you.” 

Wh ble affair i 
always grateful when coaled. 

Bald-headed men take a joke more easily, be- 
cause they are not at the trouble of “ ge’ it 
through their hair.” 


“One of our city bakers,” says a New Orleans 
wag, “has invented a new kind of yeast, which 
makes bread so light that a pound loaf only 
weighs eight ounces.” 

** This snow storm the boys regard as a joke,” 
said one to Doctor a late storm. 
“ Yes,” replied the doctor,’ “ it is a joke that 
any one can see the drift of !” 

Bill came running into the house theother day, 
and asked eagerly, “‘ Where does charity begin *”’ 


“Not by a good deal,” rejoined Bill; 
begins at sea < 
The following slanderous 


When he 


goes un- 


paragraph 
rebuked : “‘ A wag has invented a new telegraph. 
He proposes to place a line of women fifty steps 
apart, and commit the news to the first as a 
secret.’ 


Phelix McCarthy, of the Kerry militia, was 
“Ah, Felix,” said 


lly late on parade. 


MERRY MAKING. 


What is both food for the body and food for 
the mind? Bacon. 
for an 


What joint of meat is most 
empty larder? A fillet (fill it). 
It has been ascertained that the man who 
“held on to the last” was a shoemaker. 
When was beef tea first made in England ¢ 


icul u on this t,”’ as the 
ty end when the boy 
needle. 


It is no misfortune for a nice young woman to 
lose her good name if a nice young man gives 
her a better. 

i 1 fainted 
often exhibited without breeches. 

Instead of saying thi to make people stare 
and wonder, say what wi | keep them from star- 


ing and wondering hereafter. This is philosophy. 


The man who attempted to whistle a bar of 
soap pr pen eee his voice by trying to sing a 


stave off a 
The moment friendship becomes a tax, it’s 
singular, at every fresh call it makes, how very 


few persone it finds at home. 

“ Revenge is sweet,” as the boy said, who had 
been whipped by a grocer while he was stealing 
his sugar. 

Jeremiah was telling how much he liked calves 
head for dinner, when the mistress exclaimed, 
“O, you cannibal !” 

The difference between a speech and an essay 
should be something like that between a field of 
battle and a parade. 


“Bob, did you to the gold mines?” 
“Yes.” “What did youdig?” “I dug home 
as soon as possible.” 


“How do you k your books?” “B 
double entry. 7 aahe on entry and father 
makes another.” 


Daniel says that he thinks that boarders who 


are obl to eat three times a da 
mm days, are justified in growling at 


“ Now, mind ,” whispered a servant girl to 
her neighbor, “ say as how missus 
but, between you and I, the decanter don’t keep 
full all day.” 

— writer thinks that much might be 
gai if speakers would observe the miller’s 
ereed—always to shut the gate when the grist is 
out. 

There is a man pen be in Albany so 
alarmingly bright that he uses the palm of his 
hand for a looking-glass. It is said anybody can 
see through him. 

“Wont you take half of this le?” 
said a pretty damsel. “No, I eat We; I 
would ‘prefer a better half.” Eliza blushed, and 
referred him to her papa. 

Is there any truth in the that the Arabs 
who live in the desert have sandy hair? And is 
it also true that those who live by the Red Sea 


have carroty hair 
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: | ; * At home we replic n the words of the 
one must be last.” 
A general on the point of death, his 
faintly exclaimed, “Gentlemen, if you fire by 
platoons, it’s all over with me!” and instantly 


“O Ella they want lot« of soldiers!” the war wiil only Inst long enough, my sons shall ight for the Union. 


Hopeless Young Gent—Dearest tormentor, cease your cruelty, or you will drive me to enlist. 
Dearest Tormentor—Do so, and by am yours at once. 
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